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8-4-56 PREFACE. 

IT was with no small degree of gratitude 
and pleasure, that* on the completion of the 
first volume of the Pocket Magazine, the Edi- 
tor performed the duty of returning thanks to 
the Public, for the very favourable manner in 
which his labours had been received. Now 
that he is a second time called upon to perform 
the same duty, he does it with even more of 
gratitude and pleasure than on the former oc- 
casion. It woiJd, indeed, be stranger if the 
greatly increased sale of the work did not give 
birth to pleasant and grateful feelings; The 
patronage which has been extended to the, 
Pocket Magazine has seldom, if ever, been 
equalled ; and the Editor considers it as a cir- 
cumstance of the most flattering kind* that 
each number has been indulged with a more 
ample share of that patronage than was be- 
stowed upon the number which preceded it* 

It would be an idle affectation of humility to 
say that nothing has been done to merit this 
kindness. The Proprietor has spared neither 
expence nor trouble, to procure such embellish- 
ments as may prove not unworthy of the ap- 
probation of persons of taste ; and has paid no 
trifling, and, it is hoped, no fruitless, attention 
to typographical accuracy and beauty. The 
Editor, on his side, has endeavoured to make 
the literary part of the Magazine a source of 
amusement and instruction to all its reader*. 
It has been his wish to render It gay without 
being licentious; elegant, without being tri- 
A 2 
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vial ; and serious, without being dull or austere. 
He trusts that he may look upon the wide cir- 
culation of the work as a strong presumptive 
proof that his efforts have not been wholly un- 
successful. 

Success, however, instead of leading, as it 
too often does, to careless indolence, ought ra- 
ther to stimulate to more vigorous exertion, 
Conscious of this truth, the Editor will leave 
nothing untried, to give the third volume addi- 
tional claims to the favour of the Public. 

Those Correspondents who have obliged the 
Editor by their contributions, will accept his sin- 
cere thanks. He is also indebted to many per- 
sons, for their well-intended suggestions, though 
it has, in numerous instances, been impractica- 
ble for him to carry the suggestions into effect. 
His friendly advisers will do him the justice to 
believe, that he is not so absurd as to turn a 
deaf ear to good advice, however humble be the 
individual by whom it may chance to be given. 
To those animals, on the other hand, who are 
prompted by stupidity or envy to write to him 
in a 8cnrrilous style, he will just hint, that their 
time and paper are absolutely thrown away. For 
such assailants he has nothing but contempt. 
He is not without the power of inflicting a severe 
chastisement upon impertinence, but they have 
the advantage of being protected from the ex- 
ercise of that power by a most effectual shield — 
their own insignificance. A grab is as safe 
as a butterfly, from being " broken upon the 
jrtieel." 
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, THE, TWQ SERPENTS* . 
AN -ORIENTAL APOtsOGU& 
SAHEB, a learned doctor, bein^ entrusted* by the 
Sultan of Carizme with the education of his son, re* 
ceived' orders to relate daily to him some apposity 
anecdote, with a view to form the morals of the youngf 
prince. He accordingly, among others, recounted the 
following, which is taken from the Anna/s of Persia. > 

A magician pi esented himself before King: Zoliak 9 
and' performed several feats in presence of his court, 
with which the prince was equally, surprized and de- 
lighted. > 

" King of kings," said the enchanter, rt tljese are 
but the common tricks of my art, and scarcely deserv* ' 
ing your royal attention $ but if you will permit me to 
blow twice into your sacred ear, you will instantly per- 
ceive something far more wonderful," He had no 
sooner asked, and obtained what he wanted, than Zq~ 
hak, after feeling an extraordinary motion within him; 
rather violent however than painful in its nature, be- 
held two serpents' heads issuing from the region of the 
heart. 

" Perfidious wretch !" exclaimed his majesty, ** what 
have I done to thee? Why has thy impure breath 
produced within my bowels two monsters, now ready 
to devour them ?" 

Vol. II. No. I. n 
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" Be not afraid, prince, 1 * replied the magician, " but 
return me thanks tor the precious gift which you dis- 
own. These two serpents are the sure pledge of the 
happiness of your life, and the glory of your reigiu m 
Every thing, however, depends upon appeasing their " 
hunger, by providing them with the only aliment they 
can enjoy. Select, from time to time, a certain num- 
ber of your subjects, from amidst the lower class, 
nourish with their flesh these divine animals, and so- 
lace their thirst with their blood. Above all things 
beware lest you listen to a base and dangerous pity ; 
recollect that every thing that pleases you is just, and 
that it is unworthy of a King not to do harm when it 
becomes necessary." 

Zohak was at first affrighted at this execrable coun- 
sel j but, as his happiness seemed connected with it, 
be did not long hesitate; nay, in a short time the 
inhuman prince even felicitated himself on the occa- 
sion. The hunger of these two monsters, which were 
now incorporated with, and formed part of himself, 
became his own, and they never were gorged but he 
faucied that be felt a delicious sensation. He reckoned 
for nothing the cries and the tears, the blood and the 
lives, of the unhappy Persians. a In short, he no longer 
considered his people bat as a vile herd, destined to be 
immolated to satisfy his slightest caprice. The Per- 
sians, on the other hand, began to look on Zohak as a 
monster, eager to devour them ; and such were their 
sufferings, that they, at last, actually ceased to dread 
him. They accordingly rose against the tyrant, drove 
him from the throne which he profaned, and shut him 
up in the frightful cavern in the mountain of Dama- 
vend. There, left alone with his two serpents, and no 
longer able to satisfy their voracity, the body of the 
pitiless Zohak at length became food for them !" 

a What a horrible story !" cried the young prince ; 
" for heaven's sake tell me another, which I cau listen 
to without shuddering." " Most willingly," replied 
Saheb ; " here is one very simple and very short •. 

A young sultan bestowed his confidence on an art- 
ful and corrupt eunuch j this wretch infused into his 
mind false ideas respecting the glory and happiness of 
kings. He accordingly soon engendered in bis heart 
• \ 
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pride find doth, the father and mother of all crimes. 
Delivered over to these two passions, the young mo- 
narch sacrificed his people to them j he placed his 
glory in despising' mankind, and his happiness in ren- 
dering them miserable. What was the end of all these 
things ? He lost his crown, his treasures, and his flat- 
terers: nothing remained but his pride and sloth ; and 
. being unable any longer to satisfy them, he died from 
mere shame and rage ! 

The Prince of Carizme did not seem dissatisfied with 
the latter story. " I like it better than the former," 
said he, " for it is far less revolting and atrocious." 
* Alas! Prince." replied his instructor, " it is, never- 
theless, one ana the same !" B- 



ESSAT ON ORATORY. 

Magno in populo cum ssepe coortus est 
Seditio, ssevitque animis ignobile vulgus ; 
Jamque faces et saxa volant ; furor arma ministrat : 
Turn, pietate gravem ac mentis si forte viram quern 
Conspexere, silent, arrlctisque auribus adstant ; 
Ille regit dictis animoa, et pectora mulcet. 

VIRGIL. 

IT may appear singular that, in a country like ours, 
where the arts and sciences flourish so luxuriantly ; 
where literature is patronized and encouraged with an 
enthusiastic ardour that has never bceu excelled, or 
hardly equalled by any nation on earth > in a country 
that abounds with institutions, erected for the laudable 
purpose of disseminating knowledge ; where we have 
professors of every science, and teachers of every art— 
we have not a good and systematic professor of Oratory. 
The consequences of this lamentable deficiency in our 
system of education are what we might naturally ex- 
pect — few persons have any pretensions to be called 
orators. 

It may be said that the English, generally speaking, 
are not gifted with the faculty of oratory. This we wfll 
allow ; out surely' it should be no reason why they 
should not pay some attention to the acquirement of 
an art, attained with no great difficulty, aud never an 
b2 
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incumbrance. It should act rather as a stimulus to their 
exertions — for the greater honour would be attached 
to their proficiency. " Labor omnia viucit," is a trite 
quotation, but not the less applicable in the present 
instance. Demosthenes was not born an orator; so far 
from it, he had nearly every disadvantage an orator 
could have — an impediment in his speech — an awkward 
person, and a violent manner of address ; yet by perse- 
verance and indefatigable industry he surmounted all 
these obstacles, and became the prince of Grecian 
orators. 

The Roman youth were instructed in oratory with 
as much care as their soldiers were trained up to arms'; 
and they became the first orators in the world. It is 
true they possessed a certain vivacity of genius and 
quickness of conception peculiar to their fertile cli- 
mate : but notwithstanding these advantages, Cicero 
would never have attained that superior degree of ex- 
cellence, had he not called in the assistance of art to 
facilitate the powers of nature. If we at any time enter 
the House of Commons, we cannot help observing the 
great deficiency of eloquence in the British Senate; for 
out "of five hundred members there assembled to dictate 
laws to the civilized world, scarcely ten can deliver their 
sentiments with ease and perspicuity. To what cause 
is this to be attributed ? Not to a defect in their edu- 
cation — for in this respect the English gentlemen are 
unrivalled. There is one reason which may be assigned 
for it ; and that is a peculiar degree of modesty arid 
diffidence inherent in their character. An example of 
this may be found in one of the greatest literary cha- 
racters that ever graced the annals of British history : 
I aUude to the well-known anecdote of Addison. This 
excessive diffidence might certaiuly be conquered by 
diligence and resolution. Might not England then 
produce orators ? Undoubtedly — she has. Who- has 
not listened with rapture to the graceful eloquence of 
a Pitt, a Burke, or a Sheridan ? Without proceeding 
any further, is not this sufficient proof that such a 
circumstance is possible ? 

Suppose a school of oratory was established — it 
would perhaps be attended with the most happy ad- 
vantages: or suppose oratory was taught with more 
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attention than it is at present at our public seminaries, 
and that it constituted a prominent feature of our sys- 
tem of education j the same advantages (advantages 
too obvious to require enumeration here) would accrue 
to the country in general^ and England might class 
among her other qualifications the useful and necessary 
one of public eloquence. D. P. 



TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE POCKET MAGAZINE. 

EFFECTS OF LOVE. 

MR. EDITOR,— IF the following short account will gra- 
tify any of your readers, and be of the least service to 
you, I shall be most happy in communicating it.— Yours, 

Paul-street, June 18, 1818. B. W. 

IN the neighbourhood of Clifton, a few years ago, a 
respectable young gentleman had formed an attach- 
ment for a young lady about his own age, and the at- 
tachment was mutual. But, from the superiority of 
her rank in life above that of ber lover, their union 
was prevented by her friends; who, immediately on 
discovering that such a connection existed, sent her 
into France with some relations, where, I understand, 
the unhappy girl died of a broken heart. In conse- 
quence of their separation, and her death, the young 
man shortly after lost his reason, and has been ever 
since confined in the receptacle for insane persons, 

belonging to Dr. F , in the vicinity of Bristol. He 

was visited one day by his father, during a lucid inter- 
val, when he asked for pen and ink, which was brought 
him j he then sat down, and after a few minutes pro- 
duced the annexed lines. It appears he would have 
continued his melancholy strain during this cessation 
of madness, had he not been disturbed by the appear- 
ance of a fellow-unfortunate (a young lady) passing 
his window. An association of ideas, assimilating this 
lady with his late beloved, now seemed to pass across 
bis brain : he instantaneously started up, ran to the 
window, looked long and 'hard after the unfortunate 
woman, again returned, seated himself despondingly, 
and burst into a violent flood of tears. Insanity once 
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more resumed the seat of reason, and he became out- 
rageous. His father then left the place with bis heart 
much fuller than I can describe, and returned home. 

P. S. The above is most undoubtedly a fact. After 
writing 1 the annexed three verses, he continued the 
poem two lines farther : which lines I could not get 
possession of, or I would have added them. 

TO MART. 

Those charming 1 eyes were never made 

To languish on a wretch like me ! 
Nor were those roses born to fade 

In blessing cold mortality ! 

For sure she's formed for saint's embrace : 

O, she's too lovely far for me! 
Then from my soul O let me chase 

This heavy cold mortality ! 

Yet memory loves to trace her smile, 
For once she deign'd to smile on me ; 

But, oh ! these arms must ne'er defile 
What's made for immortality! 



CROSS READINGS * 

To the Editor of the Pocket Magazine. 

SIR,— IF the following trifles are worth such an ho- 
nour, nothing can give me greater pleasure than their 
insertion in your valuable miscellany.— I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your obedient servant, JOHN. 

A MATCH against time, for a thousand guineas, was 
most admirably performed last week, on the Doncaster 
ground, by— Miss Kelly, of the Drury-lane Theatre, 
with her usual pathos, discrimination, and effect. 

Wanted, a young man, of good character and steady 
habits, to look after a steam-engine in a large factory : 
— he must possess the manners of a gentleman ; have 
a perfect Knowledge of astronomy, geometry, and 

* We have in this number , inserted all the admissible 
" Cross Readings" with which we have been favoured by 
our correspondents ; and we shall now be glad to see the 
wit of our friends exercised upon other subjects.— ED. 
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physic ; must understand the German, Spanish, and 
Hebrew languages, grammatically ; Latin composition, 
belles-lettres, the use of the globes, and have no objec- 
tion to travel. 

It is an undoubted fact, and we have it frOm the 
highest authority,— that the gibbet lately put up at 
Greenwich Reach— was built by the late Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, Knight, cost fifteen hundred thousand 
pounds, and was defrayed by a tax on sea-coal. 

Poor Munden is still so seriously afflicted with the 
gout, that he— runs with great ease twenty knots an 
hour ; which, for a vessel so heavily laden, is considered 
quite remarkable. 

It appears, by a worthy baronet's speech on univer- 
sal suffrage and parliamentary reform, that— the scar- 
city of plums will be great this year. 

For sale, a beautiful black stallion, first cousin to 
Hambletonian j — will be found particularly useful in 
the nursery, being fond of children : knows how to get 
up fine linen, and is very clever at the needle. 

Singular production of nature.— A beautiful little 
Turkey sow, belonging to J. W. Esq. of Hampstead, 
littered, last week,— three waterfalls, two mop-sticks, 
a nut, and a rope of onions. 



To the Editor of the Pocket Magazine, 

SIRy— YOUR correspondent having expressed his wish 
that you might be furnished with more cross readings, I 
take the liberty to send you a few ; and, if they will afford 
any gratification to him and your readers, it will enhance 
that which I felt on a perusal of them myself* 

W. B. L, 

IN the press, and speedily will be published, a trea- 
tise on the advantages of— highway robbery. 

A sharp contest is expected at tne ensuing election 
for the city, between a worthy alderman and— -a turtle 
of an extraordinary size. 

The Countess of C. gave a splendid rout last night 
to a select party of friends 5 among whom were— a 
tame hyaena. 

A numerously attended meeting was yesterday held 
at the Freemasons' Tavern, his Royal. Highness the 
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Duke of Sussex in the chair, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration— the most effectual way of destroy- 
ing; bugs, and other vermin. 

The honourable and learned gentleman, after a most 
energetic reply, — was launched into eternity, among 
an immense concourse of spectators. 

Considerable alarm was excited on the Stock Ex- 
change yesterday morning, by an unfounded report 
that— an old apple-woman was knocked down in Fleet- 
market. 

Wants a situation, as man cook, in a small family— 
his most Christian Majesty, Louis tbe Eighteenth. 

On our re-admission into the gallery, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated, that — the present was a very 
thin season for mackerel. 

A dreadful fire broke out last week— in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

The annual exhibition of the Royal Academy is now 
open. — Tickets and shares are selling by Bish, at his 
lucky offices, 4, Cornhill, and 9, Charing-cross. 

Mr. Kean, after playing the part of Richard the 
Third to a brilliant and crowded house, — was sentenced 
to be transported for fourteen years. 

We understand it to be in the contemplation of the 
Bank directors to resume their cash payments— in the 
course of a century, at least. 



To the Editor of the Pocket Magazine. 

SIR,— -I SHALL feel obliged by your accepting of the fol- 
lowing cross readings for insertion in your next valuable 
little work. C. S. W. 

WANTED immediately, several hundred men to su- 
perintend the — education of four children, who will be 
treated as one of the family. 

Yesterday morning two parcels were taken— in cus- 
tody, charged with stealing a great coat at Swineshead 
Statute. 

• The neighbourhood and inhabitants of Grantham 
were, the other day, thrown in great confusion, in con* 
sequence of the— glass gunpowder being prepared only 
byT.WUkiw. 
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To the Editor of the Pocket Magasine. 
SIR,— I TAKE this opportunity of sending yon a few 
cross readings, which have fallen under my notice lately. 
June 3, 1818. LANGUEDOC. 

LAST week John Jones was indicted for stealing-* 1 
Lord Wellington, and several other lords and gen- 
tiemen. 

On Friday last W. Winn, Esq. was attacked by two 
— panes of glass. 

Yesterday a new work was published by— a royal 
Bengal tyger. 

Lord Wellington arrived in town this morning — on 
a dung-cart. 

A glutton, for a trifling: wager, eat up — two old! 
houses, which were just going to be pulled down. 

Last night a furious beast tossed— St, Paul's, and a 
great many other churches. 



For the Pocket Magazine* 

LAST Thursday the Honourable Mr. L. received, ait 
the hymeneal altar, the hand of the beautiful and ac- 
complished Miss D. — To the last moment he appeared 
perfectly resigned to his fate. 

A very numerous and respectable meeting was held 
at the London Tavern, for the purpose of— forging a 
five-pound Bank of England note. 

. That wonderful and sapient pig, Toby, — had a pri- 
vate audience of the Prince Regent at Carlton-house. 

Richard Holby was executed yesterday, pursuant to 
his sentence, for having stolen — the dome of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Bow-street. — A .man was brought to this office, 
charged wifh having picked a gentleman's pocket of— 
a fine chesnut horse, thorough bred, sixteen hands 
high. There were the strongest proofs of his guilt. 

The following is said to be an infallible cure for the 
tooth-ache, viz. — the eighth edition, complete, of the 
works of Shakespeare, in octavo, neatly bound in calf, 
with gilt edges. 

Wanted, a young man, who will, if his master 
wishes— cut his throat. 
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Last week a violent thunder-storm — was sentenced 
to be transported for life. 

Yesterday an amazing- shoal of herrings, in number 
exceeding ten thousand, were seen — walking arm-in- 
arm in Hyde-park. 

Subscriptions aie most earnestly requested for a poor 
woman, wno had the misfortune to fall down and break 
her ley, as she was stepping over — that noble piece of 
architecture, Westminster Abbey. 

It is strongly rumoured that Bonaparte means to 
invade England with— a large coal-barge, quite new. 

HUMILIS. 

ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF PRINTING. 
BY T. ASTLE, ESQ. 
AS the invention, or rather the introduction, of print- 
ing into Europe, has been attended with the most 
beneficial advantages to mankind, some account of the 
origin /and progress of that art may not be unac- 
ceptable. 

It has not been pretended that the art of printing 
books was ever practised by the Romans, and yet the 
names they stamped on their earthen vessels were, in 
effect, nothing else but printing: and the letters on 
the matrices, or stamps used for makiug these impres- 
sions, were necessarily reversed, as printing- types. 
Several of these matrices are extant in the British Mu- 
seum, and in other places, which are cut out of, or are 
cast in, one solid piece of metal. 

Many hundred pieces of the Romau pottery, im- 
pressed with these stamps, have been found in the 
sands near Reculver, in Kent, and on the eastern side 
of the island of Sheppey, where they are frequently 
dragged up by the fishermen. The art of impressing 
legends upon coins is nothing more than printing on 
metals. 

It is generally allowed, that printing from wooden 
blocks has been practised in China for many centuries. 
According to the accounts of the Chinese, and of P. 
Jovius, Ostorius, and of several other Europeans, 
printing began there about the year of Christ 927, in 
the reign of Ming Tcoung, the second emperor under 
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the dynasty of Heon Thong 1 . Several of these blocks, 
which are cut upon ebony, or upon wood exceedingly 
bard, are now in England. The Historia Sinensis 
of Abdallah, written in Persia, in 1317, speaks of it as 
an art in very common use. Our countryman, Sir 
John Chardin, in bis travels, confirms these accounts. 

Printing, then, may be considered as an Asiatic, and 
not a European invention. 

The first printing in Europe was from wooden 
blocks, whereon a whole page was carved exactly in 
the same manner as is now practised by the Chinese, 
who print only on one side of their paper, because it 
is so thin, that it will not bear the impression of their 
characters on both sides. 

The early printers in Europe printed only on one 
side of the paper, for some time after the introduction 
of the art ; they pasted the blank sides together, which 
made them appear as one leaf. 

The European blocks were carved upon beech, pear- 
tree, and other soft woods, which soon failed, ana the 
letters frequently broke. This put them upon the 
method of repairing the block, by carving new letters, 
and placing them in : which necessity seems to have 
suggested the hint or moveable types of metal. These 
were not so liable to break as the soft European woods, 
which had been before used. One great and obvious 
advantage of moveable types was, that by separating 
them they would serve tor any other work : whereas 
the blocks of wood served only for one work. Though 
the use of moveable metal types was a fortunate dis- 
covery, yet they derived their origin rather from the 
imperfection or unfitness of our woods for printing- 
blocks, than from any great ingenuity of those who 
first used them. In short, necessity, the mother of all 
arts, introduced moveable types. 

It has been a matter of contest who first practised 
the art of printing in Europe. Faust, *or Furst, of 
Mentz; Gutenberg, of Strasburg; and Coster, of Haer- 
1cm, have each their advocates. The pretensions in 
favour of Fust seem to be the best supported ; but we 
shall not trespass upon the patience of our readers by 
entering into a discussion of this matter, tacause sucu, 
a discussion would, in our opinion, be of little im« 
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portahce, it having- been generally agreed* that printing 
was not practised till after the middle or the fifteenth 
century, although prints from blocks of wood are 
traced as far back as the year 1423. 

It seems probable, that the ait of printing 1 might 
have been introduced into Europe by some European 
who had travelled into China, and had seen some of 
their printing tablets, as it is known that several Eu- 
ropeans had been overland to China before this time ; 
and what strengthens this probability is, that the Eu- 
ropeans first printed on one side of tne paper only, in 
the same manner as the Chinese do at present. But 
however this may be, the progress of the art was as 
follows : 

First, pictures, from blocks of wood, without text. 
Secondly, pictures, with text. Thirdly, whole pages of 
text, cut on Mocks of wood t sometimes for the ex- 
planation of prints which accompanied them. And, 
fourthly, moveable types. 



NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

No. 6.— THE AURORA BOREALIS. 
THIS phenomenon is seen in its most brilliant state in 
high northern aad southern latitudes. Dr. Barry thus 
describes, the appearance of it on the coast of Orkney : 
" Here, 1 ' says he, " the northern lights happily ap- 
ear, both more frequently, and with greater splen- 
oup, than in most other regions : for during the bar r 



pear, 
dour, 

vest, winter, and spring months, they arise almost 
every unclouded night, aad often shine with the most 
magnificent brilliancy. The light of the moon at her 
quadratures, sometimes, on such occasions, scarcely 
equals them, in illuminating the friths and the islands. 
Between the setting of the snn and the close of the 
twilight, they commonly make their first appearance . 
in the north, issuing, for the most part, from behind 
the clouds, like a fountain of pale light, the form of 
which is undefined, and continue in this state a little 
above the horizon, sometimes only for a short period, 
and at other times for the space of several hours, with- 
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out any motion that can be discovered. They form 
themselves one while into an arch, the height or which 
is about thirty degrees, and its breadth about sixty, 
and the pillars on which it is supported several times 
broader than the rainbow ; and so long as they retain 
this shape, they are without any sensible motion. At 
another time they extend further over the heavens, rise 
much higher, assume a greater variety of shapes, and 
discover a dusky hue. with a motion {hat is stow, but 
perceptible. Very often they exhibit an appearance 
quite different, and spread themselves over the whole 
heavens, diffusing every where a surprising degree of 
light, and exhibiting the most beautiful phenomena. 

Their motion, in this case, is in various directions, 
extremely swift, and, as it were, in separate columns, 
resembling somewhat the evolutions of a great army. 
Their lowest extremities are distinctly denned, and 
deeply tinged with the colours of the rainbow ; but 
their upper ones are taperinjr, but fainter. In several 
places, at once, they kindle into a blaze, dart along in 
almost all directions, for some seconds of time, and 
then, as if by the strength of their exertions they had 
spent their force, they are extinguished in a moment, 
leaving a brown track in the sky behind them. Near 
the place where they disappeared, in a short time, they 
flash out anew, ana with equal rapidity trace the same 
path in similar motions, and again expire in the same 
manner. This they often continue for several hours 
together, to the great satisfaction and amusement of 
the spectators on land, and the advantage of the ma- 
riner, when they gradually die away, and leave through 
the whole heavens a colour resembling that of brass. 
If the night be uncommonly still, and their motion 
very rapid, a whizzing noise nas been thought to have 
been distinctly heard from them at various intervals. 
This beautiful corruscation, which has never yet been 
satisfactorily explained, is said to have appeared much 
seldomer eighty or ninety years ago man it does at 
present. It appears now, however, very often, and 
seems to occupy that space in the heavens which is 
between the region of the clouds and the summit of 
the atmosphere, as the clouds in motion never fail to 
eclipse it $ and as it cannot be seen from two places 
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greatly distant from one another at once, nor yet in 
conjunction with the same fixed stars, it evidently has 
no great degree of elevation. 



THE NEW GEYZER.* 

ON the visit of Mr. Hooker to this spring, in the sum- 
mer of 1810, for the space of an hour and a half an 
uninterrupted column of water was continually spout- 
ed out to the elevation of one hundred and fifty feet, 
with but little variation, and in a body of seventeen 
feet in its widest diameter; and this was thrown up 
with such force and rapidity, that the column conti- 
nued to nearly the very summit as compact in body, 
and as regular in width and shape, as when it first is- 
sued from the pipe : a few feet only of the upper part 
breaking: into spray, which was forced by a light wind 
on one side, so as to fall upon the ground at the dist- 
ance of some paces from the aperture. The breeze 
also, at times, carried the immense volumes of steam 
that accompanied the eruption, to one side of the co- 
lumn of water, which was thus left open to full view, 
and we could clearly see its base, partly surrounded by 
foam, eaused by the column striking against a pro- 
jecting piece of rock, near the mouth of the water ; 
but, thence to the upper part, nothing broke the regu- 
larly perpendicular line of the sides of the water-spout, 
and the sun shining upon it, rendered it in some points 
of view of a dazzling brightness. Standing with our 
backs to the sun, and looking into the mouth of the 
ripe, we enjoyed the sight of a most brilliant assem- 
blage of all the colours of the rainbow, caused by the 
decomposition of the solar rays passing through the 
shower of drops that was falling between us and the 
crater. After the water had risen to the vast height 
above described, I ventured to stand in the midst of 
the thickest of the shower of spray, where I remained 
till my clothes were all wetted through, but still 
scarcely felt that the water was warmer than my own 
temperature. On the other side of the spout the co- 

* For another account of this extraordinary phenomenon, 
sec the Pocket Magazine, vol. i. p. 197. 
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lumn was so undivided, that though upon the very 
brink of the crater, within a few inches of the water, 1 
was neither wetted, nor had I a fear of being scalded 
by any falling drops. Stones, of the largest size that 
1 could find, and great masses of the silicious rock, 
which we threw into the crater, were instantly ejected 
by the force of the water ; and though the latter were 
of so solid a nature, as to require very hard blows from 
a large hammer when I wanted to procure specimens, 
they were, nevertheless, by the violence of the explo- 
sion shivered into small pieces, and carried up with 
amazing rapidity to the height of, and frequently 
higher than the summit of the spout. One piece, of a 
light porous stone, was cast at least twice as high as 
the water, and falling in the direction of the column, 
was met by it, and a second time forced up to a great 
height in the air. 



EARTHQUAKE IN CANADA. 

ON the 5th of February, 1663, about half an hour 
past four in the evening, a great noise was heard, 
nearly at the same time, throughout the whole extent 
of Canada. That noise seems to have been the effect 
of a sudden vibration of the air, agitated in all direc- 
tions. It appeared as if the houses were on fire, and 
the inhabitants, in order to avoid its effects, immedi- 
ately ran out of doors. But this astonishment was in- 
creased when they saw the buildings shaken with the 
greatest violence, and the roofs disposed to fall, some- 
times on one side, sometimes on the other. The doors 
opened of themselves, and shut again, with a great 
crash. All the bells were sounding. The pallisades 
of the fences seemed to bound out of their places, the 
walls were rent, the planks of the floor separated, and 
a^ain sprung together. The dogs answered these pre- 
vious tokens of a general disorder of nature by lament- 
able howlings ; the other animals sent forth the most 
terrific groans and cries, and,' by a natural instinct, 
extended their lees to prevent themselves from falling. 
The surface of the earth was moved like an agitated 
sea; the trees were thrown against each other, and 
C2 
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many, lorn up by the roots, were tossed to a consi- 
derable distance. 

Sounds of every description were then heard, at one 
time, like the fury of a sea which had overflown its 
barriers; at another, like a multitude of carriages 
rolling* over a pavement ; and, again, like the moun- 
tains of rock or marble opening their bowels, and 
breaking into pieces with a tremendous roar. Thick 
clouds of dust, which at the same time arose, were 
taken for smoke, and for the symptoms of an universal 
conflagration. 

The consternation became so general, that not only 
men, but the animals, appeared as if struck with 
thunder ; they ran in every quarter, without a know- 
ledge of their course, and wherever they went they 
encountered the danger which they wished to avoid. 
The cries of children, the lamentations of women, the 
alternate successions of fire and darkness in the atmos- 
phere, all combined to aggravate the evils of a dire 
calamity. 

The ice which covered the St. Laurence, and the 
other rivers, broke into pieces, which crashed against 
each other ; large bodies of ice were thrown into the 
air, and from the place they, had quitted, a quan- 
tity of sand, and slime, and water spouted up. The 
sources of several springs and little rivers became 
dry : the waters of others were impregnated with sul- 
phur. At times the waters appeared red, at others of 
a yellowish cast; those of the St. Laurence became white 
from Quebec to Tadoussac, a space of thirty leagues. 
The quantity of matter necessary to impregnate so vast 
a body of water must have been prodigious. In the 
mean time the atmosphere continued to exhibit the 
most awful phenomena: an incessant rushing noise 
was beard, and the fires assumed every species of form. 
Porpoises and sea-cows were heard: * howling in the 
water at Three Rivers, where none of these fishes had 
ever before been found, and the noise which they sent 
forth resembled not that of any known animal. 

Over the whole extent of three hundred leagues from 
east to west, and one hundred and fifty from north to 
south, the earth, the rivers, and the coasts of the ocean, 
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experienced for a considerable time, although at inter- 
vals, the most dreadful agitation. 

The first shock continued without intermission for 
half an hour j about eight in the evening there came 
a second, no less violent than the first ; and in the 
space of half an hour were two others. During the 
night was reckoned thirty shocks. 

JULY. 
THIS month was under the protection of Jupiter, and 
was originally called Quintilis, as being the fifth month 
of the year, according to the old Roman calender. It 
was Mark Anthony who, during his consulate, ordered 
that it should thenceforth be called Julius, in honour 
of Julius Caesar, it being the month in which he was 
born. 

The first was the day on which the leases of houses 
in Rome generally expired, and were renewed. On the 
fifth the festival of the Poplifugia was celebrated, in 
memory of the retreat of the people to the Aventine 
Hill, at the time when Rome was taken by the Gauls. 
The festival of Fortuna muliebris was held on the 
sixth : it was established by the wife and sister of Co- 
riohtnus, on their having obtained peace from him for 
their country. On this day also began the Ludi ApoU 
linarec, which lasted eight days, in honour of Apollo. 
They were celebrated in the great Circus, under the 
direction of the Praetor. The seventh, or first day of the" 
Nones, was called nones caprotines, and was a festival 
in honour of Juno ; in which, in memory of the ser- 
vices that they had rendered, after the capture of Rome 
by the Gauls, the slaves entertained their mistresses, 
under the wild fi^-trees out of the city. Romulus 
disappeared on this day. Vitula, the goddess of re- 
joicing, had a festival on the eighth ; and, under the 
emperors, the twelfth day was kept, it being the birth- 
day of Julius Caesar. The Mercuriales, dedicated to 
Mercury, began on the fourteenth, and continued for 
six days. The fifteenth was consecrated to Castor and 
Pollux, and solemn sports and- combats took place. 
The seventeenth was an unlucky day, because on that 
day the battle of Allia was lost. The Lucaria began 
c 3 
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on the eighteenth, and continued for four days. They 
took their name from a sacred wood, Lucut, situated 
between the Tyber and the road called Via Salaria. It 
is said they were celebrated in this place, because here 
the Romans took refuge after baring been defeated by 
the Gauls. Others derive their origin from the offer- 
ing's in money which were made in the sacred wood, 
and which were denominated luci. Sports were held 
in honour of Neptune on the twenty-second, and 
pregnant women offered sacrifices to the goddess Opi- 
ffena, which, in fact, was only another name for Juno. 
On the twenty-fifth the Furinalia were held. Some 
contend that Furina, the goddess to whom they were 
dedicated, was the goddess of thieving; others, and 
Cicero is of the number, consider her as being the same 
with the Furies. Be that as it may, she had a temple 
and a priest of her own. The Ambarvalia was also 
said to nave been held on this day, but this is not cer- 
tain. They were, however, held m July. The intent 
of them was to obtain a plentiful harvest from the 
gods. They took place in the country, and the offer- 
ing was a young cow, a sow, or a sheep. On the 
twenty-eighth sacrifices of wine and honey were offered 
to Ceres; and, about the end of the month, a carrotty- 
haired dog was sacrificed to the Dog-star, in order to 
avert the excessive heat of the season. 

The sun, during this month, is in the signs Cancer 
and Leo. 

TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE POCKET MAGAZINE. 
AN INSCRIPTION ON A BASKET. . 

SIR,— SHOULD the following be deemed worthy a place 
in your valuable miscellany, I shall be very much gratified 
by its insertion. G. W. L. 

March «, 1818. 

Hew lies \%t Votrn 

' or 
GABBLE, THE GANDER, 

WHO DIED OF A WOUND IV HIS W&AZ0X, 

Sept. 29, l£17, aged Nine Months. 
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l&tsfflcr, 

TO THIS SILLY BIRD, 

(WHICH THY self-sufficiency contemns) 

THOU OWE8T 
INNUMERABLE BENEFITS. 

1** 

. GAVE RISE TO THAT SURPRISING INSTRUMENT 

WHICH, WITH MAOIC POWER, 

DISPLAYS TO PUBLIC VIEW THE SENTIMENTS OP THE 

HEART, 

WHICH PROPAGATES WORKS OF GENIUS 

TO FUTURE AGES, 

AND ENABLB% FRIENDS AND LOVERS TO ELUDE, 

IN SOME DEGREE, 

THE PAINS OF ABSENCE, 

AND, IN SPITE OF INTERVENING OCEANS, 

ENJOY A MUTUAL INTERCOURSE IN DISTANT REGIONS. 

HIS DOWNY PLUMES 

COMPOSE THE BED OF STATE, 

WHILST 

HIS BETTER PART IS A USEFUL ORNAMENT 

TO THE TABLE OF PRINCES. 

®$e present 1$tto, 

LIKE THE CELEBRATED PRESERVER OF THE CAPITOL, 

WAS REMARKABLY VIGILANT J 

AND, THO' NO FEMALE, EXTREMELY XOQ*U AClOtTS. 

YET HIS VpICE WAS NOT THE VOICE OF PRAISE 3 

FOR, LIKE THE PUNY CRITICS OF A MODERN STAGE, 

HIS ONLY TALENT LAY IN 

letting. 
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ANECDOTE AND WIT. 

No. 7.— LOTTfiRY MANIA. 

THE dreadful spirit of gambling which the Lottery 
inspires, was never, perhaps, more strongly manifested 
than in the case of Mr. Christopher Bartholomew, who 
was once the proprietor of White Conduit House, at 
Pentonville. Independent of his possessing the free- 
hold of that house, and of the Angel Inn at Islington, 
he rented land to the amount of 9000/. a year in the 
neighbourhood of Islington and Hollo way ; and was re- 
markable for having the largest quantity of hay-stacks 
of any grower in the neighbourhood of London. At 
that time, be is believed to have been worth 50,0001. 
kept his carriage, and servants in livery; and, upon one 
occasion, having been unusually successful at insuring 
in the lottery, gave a public breakfast at his tea gar- 
dens, "to commemorate the smiles of fortune," as it 
was expressed upon the tickets of admission to this 
fete cbampetre. He at times had some very fortunate 
hits in the lottery, which, perhaps, tended to increase 
the mania which hurried him to his ruin. He has been 
known to spend upwards of 2000 guineas in a day for 
insurance, to raise which, stack after stack of his im- 
mense crops of bay have been cut down and hurried to 
market, as the readiest way to obtain the supplies ne- 
cessary for these extraordinary outgoings. Having at 
last been obliged to part with his house from accumu- 
lated difficulties and embarrassments, he passed the 
last thirteen years of his life in great poverty, subsisting 
by the charity of those who knew him in his better 
days, and the emolument he received as a juryman of 
the sheriff' 8 court for the county. Still his propensity 
to be engaged in this ruinous pursuit never Forsook 
him ; and meeting one day, in the year 1807, with an 
old acquaintance, he related to him a strong presenti- 
ment which he entertained, that if he could purchase 
a particular number in the ensuing lottery (which he 
was not then in a situation to accomplish) it would 

Erove successful. His friend, after remonstrating with 
im on the impropriety of persevering in a practice 
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that had already been attended with such evil conse- 
quences, was at last persuaded to go halves with him 
in a sixteenth part of the favourite number, which being 
procured, was most fortunately drawn a prise of 20,000/. 
With the money arising from this extraordinary turn of 
fortune, he was prevailed upon by his friends to pur- 
chase an annuity of 601. per annum ; yet, fatally ad- 
dicted to the pernicious habit of insurance, he disposed 
Of it, and lost it all. He has been known frequently to 
apply to those persons who had served him in his pros- 
perity, for an old coat, or some other article of cast off 
apparel, and not many days before he died, he solicited 
a few shillings to buy him necessaries. He died; aged 
68, in March, 1809, in a room up two pairs of stairs, in 
Angel Court, Windmill-street, Haymarket. 

BUTCH STRATAGEM. 
AT the Cape of Good Hope, in 177& the Dutch em- 
ployed a stratagem which could hardly have succeeded 
except with the Hottentots. One of the Company's 
officers had killed an individual' belonging to this in- 
offensive tribe. All his countrymen took part in the 
injury ? and au example became necessary for their pa- 
cification. The delinquent was brought before them, 
fettered as a criminal. He underwent all the formalities 
of justice, was condemned, and made to swallow a 
goblet of burning brandy. The man acts his own part* 
counterfeits deatn, aud is carried off the stage wrapped 
in a cloak. The Hottentots declared themselves com- 
pletely satisfied. The worst they could have done 
woula have been to throw the man into the fire ; but 
the Dutch had inflicted a much more exemplary pu- 
nishment, by pouring fire into the man. 

SINGULAR PUNISHMENT. 
ONE of the French parliaments condemned a person 
of the name of Aujay, for having insulted a lady of 
Quality, to withdraw himself from all places in which 
she should appear, under pain of some severer chastise- 
ment ; and Madame de Montbason, for having in like 
manner offended the Princess of Conde, received from 
Queen Ann of Austria a similar sentence. 
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LORD KAIMES. 

LORD KAIMES, it is very well known, paid great and 
successful attention to the improvement of agriculture. 
A great number of years ago, a German quack, who 
called himself Baron von Haak, vaunted of having* 
discovered a powerfully fertilizing manure, which he 
advertised for sale, pretending that a very small quan- 
tity sufficed to fertilize an acre of land in a very extra- 
ordinary manner. Happening to converse with one of 
his neighbours on the subject, a plain sagacious far- 
men the former observed to Lord Kaimes, that he had 
no faith in the baron's nostrum, as he conceived the 
proposed quantity vastly too small to be of any use. 
** My good friend, said Lord Kaimes, " such are the 
wonderful discoveries in science, that I should not be 
surprised if, at some future time, we might be able to 
carry the manure of an acre of land to the field in our 
coat pocket!" "Very possibly," replied the farmer, 
" but, in that case, I suspect you will be able to bring 
back the crop in your waistcoat pocket." 

. QUAKER WIT. 

A QUAKER at Norwich, one of the Gurney family, 
having bought a horse which proved unsound, of a 
gentleman named Bacon, he wrote to inform him of it, 
out received no answer. Shortly after, meeting the 
seller at Norwich, he requested him to take back the 
horse ? which the other positively refused to do. Find- 
ing his remonstances of no avail, the Quaker calmly 
said, " Friend ! thou hast doubtless heard of the devil 
entering the herd of swine, and 1 find that he still sticks 
fast in the Bacon. Good morning to thee, friend ! " 

AN EXCELLENT CUSTOM. 

AN excellent custom extends to every debtor confined 
in the prison of Swansea Castle, by virtue of which 
they have an opportunity, if their debts be small, with 
a little exertion, prudence, and economy, to liberate 
themselves from the horrors of a jail. Having obtained 
this indulgence, which on proper representation it is in 
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the power of the high bailiff to grant, they are allowed 
to expose whatever articles their slender funds may 
enable them to muster, for sale in the open streetjon 
that side of the market place next to the castle. The 
limits of this bailiwick are distinctly pointed out by a 
range of small stones down the highway, and within 
this boundary the debtors are as secure from the mo- 
lestation of their creditors, as though they were con- 
fined to their dismal cells within the walls of the 
castle. 



THOMAS WARTON. 

THIS elegant poet and amiable man, during his resi- 
dence at Winchester; was fond of associating with his 
brothers scholars : indeed he entered so heartily into 
their sports and employments, as to have been occa- 
sionally involved in rather ludicrous incidents. Being 
engaged with them in some culinary occupation, and 
alarmed by the sudden approach of th\ Warton, he has 
been known to conceal himself in some dark corner, 
and has been drawn out from his hiding-place, to the 
no small astonishment and amusement of the doctor, 
who had taken him for some great boy. He would also 
assist the boys in making their exercises, generally con- 
triving to accommodate his compositions to the capa- 
city of him whom he was assisting. " How many 
faults ? " was a question, the answer to which re- 

Salated him ; and a boy was perhaps as likely to be 
ogged for the verses of Mr. Warton as for his own. I 
remember an anecdote used to be told relating to this 
part of Mr. Warton' s conduct, which is somewhat cha- 
racteristic of both the brothers. Warton iiad given a 
boy an exercise, and the doctor thinking it too good for 
the boy himself, and suspecting the truth, ordered him 
into the study, after school, and sent for Mr. Warton. 
The exercise was read and approved : " And don't you 
think it worth half-a-crown, Mr. Warton ? " said his 
brother. Mr. Warton assented. " Well, then, you shall 
give the boy one." Our author accordingly. paid the 
half-crown for his own verses, and the- doctor enjoyed 
the joke. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE NORTH ; 

OB, 

THE HISTORY OF ODIN, 

The Conqueror, the Legislator, and, subsequently, the Deity 
of the Scandinavians. . 
FROM THE FRENCH Of M. M PAVLMY. 

INTRODUCTORY NOTICE, 
THE ancient history of the Scandinavians, that is to say, 
of the inhabitants of the three kingdoms of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden,. is fnll of snch strange stories that they 
must be looked upon as merely romantic. They have, in 
fact, served as the ground-work to real romances, written 
in Icelandic or Norwegian ; a language from which, with 
an admixture of German, are derived the languages of 
Denmark and Sweden. 

Torffeus has given us a list of more than a hundred of 
these romances, and extracts from some 4>f them, in his 
Latin work on the northern antiquities. 

Some of these histories have been separately printed and 

Subliahed with Latin translations, by Bebelius and others, 
axb Grammaticus, Petreius, and Wormius, have also writ* 
ten the history of Odin and of his successors. The narrative 
of the deeds of this ancient conqueror of the north, who 
at last was worshipped as a deity, can only be considered 
Us a very interesting romance. We will here give an 
abridgment of it, and we have some reasnn to believe that 
it will net be thought unworthy of attention. Should it 
fail to amuse all our readers, it will at least astonish them. 
Many perhaps will find it difficult to comprehend how men 
could be seduced and governed by means of illusions so 
absurd and so shocking as those which were employed by 
Odin and Freya ; but it betrays a want of knowledge of 
human nature, to be ignorant that all sorts of illusions Can 
mislead men, and especially inexperienced men, who have 
not yet learned to guard against being led astray. For- 
tunately, however, the history of the world proves to us, 
that those errors which are hurtful to society are dispelled 
by degrees ; and that, as men become enlightened, reason 
recovers her ascendancy ; occasionally interrupted indeed, 
bv those transient clouds which always, from time to time, 
obscure the light of oar natural understanding. 

THE ancient historians and romancers of the north? 
state the arrival of Odin in Scandinavia to have taken 
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place about sixty years before the birth of our Saviour, 
and the. occasion of that arrival is thus narrated by 
them. 

During more than forty years, Mithradates,* Kin* of 
Pontus in Asia, supported against the Roman republic 
a war, in which on one side, the greatest men that ever 
that republic produced — and on the other side, Mithra- 
dates alone, displayed such superlative courage and 
talents, that the recital of their exploits still obtains 
our admiration. By his first successes, Mithradates 
had become master of all Asia, and of Greece ; he van- 
quished the consul Aquilius ; but the fortunate Scylla 
wrested from him aH his conquests, and confined him 
within the limits of the single kingdom of Pontus. 
This first fall did not beat down the Asiatic monarch ; 
he formed an alliance with Tigranes, King of Armenia, 
and had rendered himself no less formidable than before, 
when Lucullus, by three successive defeats, once more 
reduced to the last extremity this high-spirited enemy 
of the Romans. Deserted by his ally, he escaped from 
captivity only by abandoning the riches of his camp to 
the victor, who departed to enjoy them tranquilly in 
Rome, where he led that voluptuous life which, still 
better than his warlike exploits,Jia8 caused to be handed 
down to us the name of Lucullus. 

Mithradates, nevertheless, for the third time, ap- 
peared on the theatre of the world, more inveterate 
against the Romans, more ardent to combat against 
them than he had ever been. The defeat of the consul 
Glabrio inspired him with fresh hopes ; and, casting a 
bold and menacing glance even to the extremities of 
the earth, he sought every where for enemies to the 
Romans. Greece, which they had subjugated, devas- 
tated Asia, could no longer supply them ; but the bor- 
ders of the Caspiau Sea were inhabited by a ferocious 
people, who knew no other law than that of the strong- 
est, had scarcely anyidea of a divinity, and no princi- 
Sles of humanity. These were the Nomadic or wan- . 
ering Scythians, moreparticularly known by the name 
of Ases or Asiotes. The centre of this uncivilized 
.empire was at Asgard, a place probably situated where 

• I agree with Dr. Clarke, that this name is improperly, 
though usually, spelt Mithridates. TRANSLATOR. 
D 
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the city of Astracan now stands, in a tolerably mild 
climate, and a country sufficiently fruitful, but which 
was connected with the rest of the world only by fright" 
ful desarts. 

The numerous tribe of the Ases acknowledged the 
young- Odin as its chief. He had been raised to the 
supreme authority by the cruel means which were iu use 
in his nation; that is, after having successively van- 
quished, in single combat, all those of his compatriots, 
and even of his relations, who thought themselves able 
to contend with him for the throne. He ascended that 
throne by shedding rivers of blood; and after these 
exploits, he was thought worthy of possessing thecrown, 
and the most beautiful woman of the nation. Her 
name was Freya. 

Having no longer any thing to conquer at home, 
Odin was sighing for new conquests, when a philosopher 
of his nation (for, by a strange chance, this barbarous 
nation had one) sought him, and gave him reason to 
conceive the most brilliant hopes. 

Mimer was the name of this Scythian philosopher. 
Having heard some indistinct rumours respecting the 
magnificence of the Asiatic cities, the arts of civilized 
states, and the philosophy of the Greeks, he resolved 
to obtain a knowledge of these subjects, and to travel 
in those beautiful countries, asZamolxis and Anacharsis 
had formerly done. He traversed, therefore, the desarts' 
which separate the Caspian from the Black Sea ; and, 
having coasted round the latter, he reached Byzantium, 
where Mithradates was assembling his forces to en^ 
counter the Romans once more. 

In the camp of the King of Pontus, Mimer found 
some Athenians and other Greeks, who, having at- 
tached themselves to the fortunes of that prince, had 
followed him in his disasters, and flattered themselves 
that they should return to their native land in his 
train. A number of European and Asiatic artists, whose 
talents Mithradates had exercised and protected in the 
days of his prosperity, formed the same wishes, and 
cherished the same hopes. Each of them, pleased with 
the idea of being known to an inhabitant of the utter- 
most part of the universe, gave to the Scythian philo- 
sopher all the information which he could desire 3 and he 
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received it with delight and avidity. The monarch vat 
soon told that there was in the camp a barbarian, who 
wished to know the manners and maxims of the people 
among whom he now was. Mithradates, on his side, 
wished to see this foreigner. Mimer was presented to 
him *, and, to the great astonishment of the barbarian, 
the king questioned him in his own language. Mithra- 
dates, it is well known, was acquainted with all the lan- 
Jpuages of the world, and spoke them with admirable 
acility; and had such a wonderful memory, that he 
knew the name of every soldier in his numerous armies. 
Having learned to what country Mimer belonged, and 
heard him eulogize the valiant Odin and the beautiful 
Freya, he conceived the design of engaging the warlike 
Ases in his quarrel with the Romans. 

Mithradates, therefore, received the barbarian with 
the greatest kindness ; admitted him to his table ; and, 
after having procured for him all the information which 
he wanted, he asked him if the name of the Romans had 
reached to the borders of the Caspian Sea. The Scythian 
assured him that be had never heard it spoken of before. 
44 You will, perhaps, said Mithradates, but too soon know 
that haughty republic which seeks to subjugate the 
whole earth, and to become the tyrant of the universe. 
Your nation will know it to their cost, if they do not 
join with me to raise a barrier against this formidable 
torrent. You wish to be acquainted with our arts, our 
splendour, the riches which Asia once possessed ! You 
will see only the weak remains of them ! Rome has 
swallowed up every thing ! But, come and partake 
with us the conquest of that which has been torn from 
ns. Sufficiently nappy in obtaining vengeance, we will 
cheerfully leave to you the richest portion of the spoil." 
Mithradates added all that is most touching in elo- 
quence, and most seductive in the prospect of gain, to 
persuade Mimer that the Scythians ought to unite with 
him against Rome ; and Mimer departed full of that 
enthusiasm with which Mithradates had inspired him. 
He assured the Pontic monarch, that he would commu- 
nicate it to his compatriots ; and, above all, to their 
leader. Odin. The King of Pontus then informed him 
that there was a shorter road to Byzantium than that 
which ha bad taken. This route was by traversing the 
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Caspian Sea, -sad proceeding thence to the upper part 
of tire Paras Meotis { -where Odin might embark his 
troops on vessels which Mithradates pledged himself 
to send, and by which they would be conveyed to 
Byzantium. 

Mhner kept his word. He faithfully, and even for-' 
cibly, related to Odin all that he had seen and heard 
during his journey; and he filled the soul of that prince 
with all the deadly hatred of the Romans which Mithra- 
dates was anxious to excite. 

TO BE RESUMED. 



TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE POCKET MAGAZINE. 

CHARACTERS. 

SIR,— THE following characters of some of your readers 
are drawn from ' the very life,'— as such I think they 
would advantageously nil a space in your Magazine. 

DEMETRIUS. 

THE old maiden spinster, who, after having carefully 
examined the work, and deposited her silver spectacles 
upon the work-table, pronounces in an audible voice 
her dislike of those new-fangled performances — and 
declares that, in her time, young ladies were never per- 
mitted to open a book, except the bible, and were 
strictly confined to their needle ; but, alas ! (and she 
closes her observations with a sigh) those good old 
times will never return again. 

The boy of fifteen, who flies to his mamma with the 
intelligence that he has written out his last new poem, 
quite nice and fair, on purpose to send it to the maga- 
zine. My dear Mrs. ***, exclaims his kind mamma, 
what an amazing genius he has for poetry! — Even 
when he was only two years old, he was always rhym- 
ing : and how he used to say, there goes the cat, after 
the rat! Ah! my dear ma'am, cries the accommodating 
friend, he is quite a Virgil for his age, ; but pray let me 
see the dear boy's poem as soon as it is inserted. 

The languid lady, on beine asked if she has perused 
the Pocket Magazine, declares it may be. tolerable 
enough for aught she knows, but it is such a bore to 
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be always reading-, (giving; a dreadful yawn: to prove 
the veracity of her assertion) that she is most horribly 
tired before she has finished reading- — what ? — a word. 

The country tradesman will tell you, he don't know 
much of those sort of things, but his son Ned, who 
has been at the very best boarding-house in the whole 
kingdom, and has had the very best education in the 
whole world, made such an elegy upon his own sweet- 
heart, poor thing, who died, that my wife, and the old 
gossip he used to buy his cakes of, almost cried their 
eyes out when they heard him read it ; but as for me, 
I hav'nt laming enough for those sort of thing*. 

The pompous politician and newspaper .reader iu- 
forms his friends, that he has looked over the maga- 
zine, and that after the most laborious research and 
minute investigation, he has discovered, that it contains 
nothing about the miserable state of the nation, nor 
even the smallest account of a murder, or robbery, or 
burglary, or forgery, or housebreaking, or pick-pocket- 
ting, or any other interesting occurrence. 

A PERSIAN DINNER. 
M WHEN the concert was over, says Mr. Morier, we 
collected our leaps under us (which, until this time, we 
had kept extended at our ease), to make room for the 
sofras or table cloths, which were now spread before 
us. On these were first placed trays of sweet viands, 
light sugared cakes, and sherbet of various descriptions. 
After these, dishes of plain rice were put, each before 
two guests : then pillaus, and after them a succession 
and variety, which would have sufficed ten companies 
of our number. On a very moderate calculation, there 
were two hundred dishes, exclusive of the sherbets. All 
these were served up in bowls aud dishes of fine china, 
and in the bowls or sherbet were placed long spoons 
made of pear-tree, each of which contained about 
the measure of six common table spoons, and with 
these every guest helped himself. The Persians bent 
themselves down to the dishes, and ate in general most 
heartily and indiscriminately of every thing, sweet and 
sonr, meat and fish, fruit and vegetables. They are 
very fond of ice, which they eat constantly and in great 
D 3 
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quantities ; a taste which becomes almost necessary to 
qualify the sweetmeats which they devour so profusely. 
The minister) Nasm Oallah Khan, had a bowl of com- 
mon rice constantly before him, which he kept eating: 
when the other dishes were carried away. They are 
equally fond of spices, and of every other stimulant; and 
highly recommend one of their sherbets, a composition 
of sugar, cinnamon, and other strong ingredients. As 
the envoy sat next the minister, and I next to the envoy, 
we very frequently shared the marks of his peculiar 
attention and politeness, which consisted in large hand- 
fuls of certain favourite dishes. These he tore off bv 
main strength, and put before us ; sometimes a full 
grasp of lamb mixed with a sauce of prunes, pistachio 
nuts, and raisins ; at another time, a whole partridge, 
disguised by a rich brown sauce ; and then, with the 
same hand, he scooped out a bit of melon, which he 
rave into our palms, or a great piece of omelette thick- 
ly swimming in fat ingredients. The dishes lie pro- 
miscuously before the guests, who all eat without any 
particular notice of one another. The sileuce, indeed, 
with which the whole is transacted, is one of the most 
agreeable circumstances of a Persian feast. There is 
no rattle of plates and knives and forks, no confusion 
of lacquies, no drinking of healths, no disturbance of 
carving, scarcely a word is spoken, and all are intent 
on the business before them. Their feasts are soon over; 
and although it appears difficult to collect such an im- 
mense number of dishes, and to take them away again 
without much confusion and much time, yet all is so 
well regulated, that every thing disappears as if by 
magic. The lacquies bring the dishes in long trays 
called conchas, which are discharged in order, and 
which are again taken up and carried away with 
equal facility. When the whole is cleared and the 
cloths rolled up, ewers and basins are brought in, and 
every one washes his hand and mouth." 

AN ICELANDIC DINNER. 
THE arrangement of a dinner tablets attended in Ice- 
land, says Mr. Hooker, with little trouble, and would 
afford no scope for the display of the elegant abilitiesof 
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an experienced English housekeeper. On the cloth was 
nothing but a plate, a knife and fork, a wine-glass, and 
a bottle of claret for each guest, except that in the mid- 
dle stood a large and handsome glass castor of sugar, 
with a magnificent silver top. The natives are not in 
the habit of drinking malt-liquor or water, nor is it 
customary to eat salt with their meals. The dishes are 
brought in singly : our first was a lar^e turenne of soup, 
which is a favourite addition to the dinners of the richer 
people, and is made of sago, claret, and raisins, boiled 
so as to become almost a mucilage. We were helped 
to two soup-plates full of this, which we ate without 
knowing if any thing more was to come. No sooner, 
however, was the soup removed, than two large salmon, 
boiled and cut in slices, were brought on, and with them 
melted butter, looking like oil, mixed with vinegar and 
pepper: this, likewise, was very good, and, when we 
had with some difficulty cleared, our plates, we hoped 
we had finished bur dinners . Not so, for there was then 
introduced a turenne full of the egffs of the Cree, or 
great tern, boiled hard, of which a dozen were put on 
each of our plates : ana for sauce, we had a large bason 
of cream, mixed with sugar, in which were four spoons, 
so that we all ate out of the same bowl, placed in the 
middle of the table. We petitioned hard to be excused 
from, eating the whole of the eggs upon our plates, but 
we petitioned in vain : "You are my guests," said he, 
" and this is the first time you have done me the honour 
of a visit, therefore yon must do as I would have you ; 
in future, when you come to see me, you may do as you 
like." In his own excuse, he * pleaded his age for not 
following our example, to which we could make no 
reply. We devoured with difficulty our eggs and 
cream ; but had no sooner dismissed our plates, than 
naif a sheep, well roasted, came on, with a mess of sor- 
rel (rumex acetosa,) called by the Danes scurvy-grass, 
boiled, mashed, and sweetened with sugar. It was to 

* In Kamtschatka, according' to Kracheninnikow, when 
a feast is given to a person for the parpoae of gaining his 
friendship, the master of the house eats nothing daring the 
repast; vll.a la liberie de sortir de la jourte quand ii le 
vent; mats le convie ne le peut qu' apres qu'il s'est avoue 
vaincu.* 
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no purpose we assured our host that we had already 
eaten more than would do us good : he filled our plates 
with the mutton and sauce, and made us get through it 
as well as we could : although auy one of the dishes of 
which we had before partaken, was sufficient for the 
dinner of a moderate man. However, this was not all ; 
for a large dish of waffels, as they are here called, that 
is to say, a sort of pancakes, made of wheat-flour, fiat, 
and roasted in a mould, which forms a number of 
squares on the top, succeeded the mutton. They were 
not more than half an inch thick, and about the size of 
an octavo book. The Stiftsamptman* said he would 
be satisfied if each of us would cat two of them, and 
with these moderate terms we were forced to comply. 
For bread, Norway biscuit and loaves made of rye 
were served up ; for our drink, we had nothing but 
claret, of which we were all compelled to empty the 
bottle that stood by us, and this, too. out of tumblers, 
rather than wine-glasses. It is not tne custom in this 
country to sit after dinner over the wine j but we had, 
instead of it, to drink just as much coffee as the Stift- 
samptman thought proper to give us. The coffee was 
certainly extremely good, and we trusted it would 
terminate the feast* But all was not yet over ; for a 
huge bowl of rum-punch was brought in, and handed 
round in large glasses pretty freely, and to every glass a 
toast was given. If at any time we flagged in drink- 
ing, " Baron Banks" was always the signal for empty- 
ing our glasses, in order that we might have them filled 
with bumpers, to drink to his health ; a task that no 
Englishman ought to hesitate about complying with 
most gladly, though assuredly, if any exception niifrht 
be made to such a rule, it would be m an instance like 
the present. We were threatened with still another bowl, 
after we should have drained this ; and accordingly 
another actually came, which we were with difficulty 
allowed to refuse to empty entirely; nor could this be 
done but by ordering our people to get the boat ready 
for our departure, when having concluded this extraor- 
dinary feastf by three cups of tea each, we took our 

* The Governor. 

t On afterwards relating the anecdote of the Stiftsampt- 
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leave, and reached Reikevig about ten o'clock ; bnt did 
not for some time recover the effects of this most invo^ 
luntary intemperance*. 



ACCOUNT OF A RUNAWAY CONVICT, 

AT 

NORFOLK ISLAND, NEW SOUTH WALES. 

BY MB. TURNBULL. 

ONE of the prisoners, belonging to the out-gangs, 
being sent into eamp on Saturday, to draw the weekly 
allowance of provisions for his mess, fell unfortunately 
into the company of a party of convicts, who were 
playing at cards for their allowance, a thing very fre- 
quent amongst them. With as little resolution as his 
superiors in similar situations, after being awhile a 
looker-on, he at length suffered himself to be persuaded 
to take a hand ; and, in the event, lost not only his own 
j>ortion, but that of the whole mess. Being a man of 
a timid! nature, his misfortune overcame his reason, 
and conceiving his situation amongst his messmates 
insupportable, he formed and executed the extravagant 
resolution of absconding into the glens. 

Every possible enquiry was now made after him ; it 
was known that he had drawn the allowance of his 
mesa, and almost in the same moment discovered that 
he had lost it at play ; search upon search, however, 
was made to no purpose. However, as it was impos- 
sible that he could subsist without occasionally ma- 
rauding, it was believed that he must shortly be taken 
in his predatory excursions. These expectations, how- 
ever, were in vain, for the fellow managed his business 

man's dinner to Count Tramp, he assured me that he had 
partaken of a similar one himself, when he first went over 
to the island, at which time soup was served upon the table 
made from the boiling down of a whofe bullock. 

* Indeed we were something in the same predicament as 
the guest of the Kamtschatdale, of whom Krache»innikoW 
further relates, ' II vomit pendant son repas jtwqu'a dix 
fois; aussi apres un festin de cette nature, loin de ponvoir 
manger pendant deux on trois jours, il lie saurott meme 
regarder aucun aliment, sans que le coeur ne lui souleve.' 
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with such dexterity, keeping closely within his retreat 
during- the day, and marauding- for his subsistence 
during- the night, that, in despite of the uarrow com- 

Sass of the island, he eluded all search. His nocturnal 
epredations were solely confined to the supply of his 
necessities: Indian com, potatoes, pumpkins, and 
melons. He seldom visited the same place a second time, 
but, shifting from place to place, always contrived to 
make his escape almost before the theft was disco* 
vered, or the depredator suspected. In vain was a 
reward offered for his apprehension, and year after 
year every possible search instituted ; at times it was 
considered that he was dead, till the revival of the old 
trade proved that the dexterous and invisible thief 
still existed. 

In the pursuit of him, his pursuers have often been 
so near him, that he has not uu frequently heard their 
wishes that they might be so fortunate as to fall in 
with him. The* reward being promised in spirits, a 
temptation to which many would have sacrificed their 
brother, excited almost the whole island to join in the 
pursuit ; and even those, whose respectability set them 
above any pecuniary compensation, were animated 
with a desire of hunting in so extraordinary a chase. 
These circumstances concurred to aggravate the ter- 
rors of the unhappy fugitive, as from his repeated de- 
predations he indulged no hope of pardon. 

Nothing of this kind, however, was intended; it 
was humanely thought that he had already sustained 
sufficient punishment fur bis original crime ; and that 
his subsequent depredations, being solely confined to 
necessary food, were venial, and rendered him an ob- 
ject rather of pity than of crimilfaT infliction. Of 
these resolutions, however, he knew nothing, and there- 
fore his terror continued. 

Chance, however, at length accomplished what had 
baffled every fixed design. One morning, about break 
of day, a man going to his labour observed a fellow 
hastily crossing the road : he was instantly struck with 
the idea, that this must be the man who was the object 
of such general pursuit. Animated with this belief he 
exerted his utmost efforts to seize him, and, after a 
rigorous opposition on the part of the poor fugitive, 
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finally succeeded in his design. It was to no purpose 
to assure the affrighted wretch that his life was safe, and 
that his apprehension was sought only to relieve him 
from a state of existence, more suited to a beast than 
to a human creature. 

The news of this apprehension flew through the 
island, and every one was more curious than another 
to gain a sight of this phenomenon, who, for upwards 
of five years, had so effectually secluded himself from 
all human society. Upon being brought into the 
ramp, and the presence of the governor, never did con- 
demned malefactor feel more acutely : he appeared to 
imagine that the moment of his execution approached, 
and, trembling: in every joint, seemed to turn his eyes 
in search of the executioner. His person was such a» 
may well be conceived from his long- seclusion from 
Human society ; his beard had never been shaved since 
the moment of his first disappearance; he was clothed 



After some previous questions, as to what had in- 
duced him to form such a resolution, and by what 
means he had so long subsisted, the governor gave him 
his pardon, and restored him to society, of which he 
afterwards became a very useful member. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE EASTERN CARAVAN- 
SERAIS. 

" CARAVANSERAIS, or khauns, are most commonly 
large square buildings of stone and brick, appropriated, 
at convenient distances on each road through the Ot- 
toman empire, to the service of travellers : they are 
frequently the gratuitous offering of the well-disposed ; 
and sometimes a pi-oof of paternal regard on the part 
of a patriotic sultan. They are generally rendered so 
far commodious, that round the inside of the quadran- 
gle, a story of chambers is built, where the traveller may 
repose without danger of those accidents from the 
horses and other beasts of burthen, to which they are 
exposed below. The centre of this quadrangle on the 
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ground floor, which is open and not covered by a roo£ 
contains the goods, and, when not completely filled by 
them, the horses, &c. ; but it often occurs that some 
of the animals are brought upon the. elevated bank 
which is continued on three sides (or on the four sides, 
allowing a space for the door) of this quadrangle, and 
destiued for the travellers themselves previously to their 
chambers. It is upon this elevated bank of earth that 
the meals are dressed, the pack-saddles, &c. deposited, 
and where the immediate attendants of the caravan 
remain as guards to the property. It is here also that 
all accompanying passengers must be contented to eat 
and sleep whenever the chambers above their heads 
are occupied, or where, as it sometimes occurs, no such, 
chambers have been constructed. Fountains of water 
are often in the centre of the caravanserai $ never at any 
great distance : and these establishments, though rude 
and unequal to the comforts of an inn or a post-house, 
'yfetbear with them the stamp of civilization. 

It is usual' for the caravan bashee, and his myrmi* 
". dons, to be on the alert before daylight, and no time is 
lost In loading the horses ; when the whole proceed 
during four or five hours, then halting near a fountain, 
or rivulet, for about an hour; the route is renewed till 
pear sunset, or until some favourable spot is met with, 
which arrests its progress for the nig-ht. So many de- . 
lays, however, take place, by stopping to shift or se- 
cure the merchandize upon the saddles, to mend the 
miserable tackle with which it is fastened,, and to wait 
for the conductor's business in the villages upon or 
near the road, that the greatest extent of ground 
passed in one day seldom exceeds thirty, and is more 
generally under twenty-five miles. 

At convenient distances through all Asia Minor, and 
indeed wherever I have halted through the Turkish 
dominions, the erection of fountains, as well as cara- 
vanserais, denotes the attention which has been paid to 
the necessities of Mussulmen. Many of the former 
are buttt with elegance, and ornamented with inscrip- 
tions in gilded letters, allusive to the founder, as well 
as to the principal article of the Mahomedan faith. 
An iron bowl, suspended by a chain, is always ready to 
assist the thirsty, and a flowing stream near it to sup. 
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ire 

proprietor should be scrupulous on the subfect' SFtn'e 
last article, the traveller has only to wait until he meets 
with a Greek, who ? in every village, may be found io 
furnish this perpicmus, though on such' occasions al- 
most irresistible luxury. 

TlfE I^IAN PANpjNCf pil&LS. 

BY J. FORB&i> £SQ. 

THE wealthy Mahometans, Hindoos, and Parsees, fre- 
quently entertain their friends at their garden-houses ; 
fcut |n these mixed companies no women are present 
except the dancing-girls, or tolerated courtezans, who 
are dccompariiefl By musicians, playing oh instruments 
resembling the guitar and Violin. These singing-men 
and singing- women are hired at festivals and grand 
solemnities, among all sects and professions in India. 
Many of the ijant ing-girls Are" extremely delicate In 
their persons, soft ana regular in their features, with 
a form of perfect svm'me?ry j and, although dedicated 
•^minfantytb this profession, they \n general pre- 
■tfcrve a decency and modesty in their • demeanour, 
which Is more likely to allure, than the shameless ef- 
#ra*tery of similar characters in Other countries. Their 
dances require great attention, from the dancers* feet 
being ^ung with small bells, which act in coucert with 
the music. Two girls usually perform at the same 
time : their steps are not so mazy or active as our?, 
but much more interesting : as the song, the music, 
and the motions of the dance, combine to express 
love, hope, jealousy, despair, and the passions so well 
lcnown to lovers, and very easily to be understood by 
those who are ignorant of other languages. The In 
dians ^re extremely fond of this entertainment, and 
lavish large sums on their favourites. 
* Another kind of dancing-girls^ are dedicated to the 
principal Hindoo temples j these are supplied by their 
](>ajenfs, who are taugnt that the presentation of a beau- 
ttfal daughter to' fhe deity is highly acceptable; they 
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dance and sing at the festivals, but are not considered id 
the character of the vestal virgins in ancient Rome, or 
of those we read of among the Peruvians ; for, if we in- 
vestigate thebi-ahminical mysteries, we snail find that 
these damsels are not only dedicated to the principal 
idols, but to the pleasure of the priests. They seldom 
leave the place of their initiation, looking upon them- 
selves as wedded to the deities ; but, as they frequently 
have children, who partake more of a terrestrial than a 
celestial origin, the boys are taught to play on musical 
instruments, and the girls are early instructed in the 
profession of their mothers. 

All the large cities in Hindostan contain sets of mu- 
sicians and dancing-girls, under the care of their re- 
spective duennas, who are always ready to attend for 
hire at weddings, and other festivities; or to finish the 
evening entertainment of the Europeans, and natives} 
and many accompany the Asiatic armies to the field. 

The singing-men and singing-women, mentioned by 
the aged Sarzillai, and the daughters or music that we 
read of in the sacred pages, as well as in the ancient 
poets, resembled these characters in Hindostan. The 
women of Israel came out to meet David and Saul, 
dancing to the instruments of music, and compliment- 
ing Saul with having slain his thousands, and David 
his ten thousands. The choristers of Palestine resem- 
bled those in India : who now celebrate a prince, or 
general, in the same manner, at a public festival.. 

It is not only the introduction of dancing-girls and 
musicians, but a variety of other customs, which re- 
mind us of similar scenes among the ancients. The 
Greeks, and other nations, kept their religious festi- 
vals among consecrated groves, and gloomy forests* 
and sacred fountains. The Hindoos do the same, ana 
hare done so from the remotest antiquity. The Druids 
had their solemn oaks, their awful shades, and holy 
retreats; the Brahmins have their venerable trees, fa- 
vourite tanks, and consecrated rivers: to which, at 
appointed seasons, they repair, with their followers, to 
perform ablutions, to drink of the hallowed stream, 
and deck the banks with flowery oblations. There is 
something in the gloomy shade— it naturally inspires 
religious reflections; and therefore the Druids, and pa- 
gan priests, always held them in veneration. 
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For the Pocket Magazine. 
CLERICAL PLAGIARISM DEFENDED * 

RELIGION is the basis of human happiness. When 
it shall pervade every heart, and become the rule of 
every action, discord will cease, distress be known no 
more. Yet how perpetually are its precepts treated 
with contempt, and its ministers with disrespect I 

• The Editor inserts this letter to give a proof of his 
willingness to admit, provided they are in other respects 
unexceptionable, contributions which speak sentiments of 
a contrary nature to his own. He is unconvinced by the 
reasoning of J. A. and he believes that his readers will be 
so. The argument of J. A. is neither more nor less than 
this,— that preachers have a privilege, not only to disre- 
gard all the graces of composition and elocution, bnt to 
steal the thoughts and language of others with perfect 
impunity. They are at liberty to be as vulgar as they 
please, and as pilfering as they please. These are rather 
odd claims which are made for them by J. A. ; and the 
Editor, for himself, begs leave to demur to the propriety 
of allowing them. J. A. too, has involved himself in a 
contradiction ; for if, as he truly states, oratory has such 
a wonderful power of " commanding the attention/' it is 
the duty of a preacher to endeavour to become an orator, 
and, consequently, his hearers have a right to expect from 
him at least " grammatical precision," " correct empha- 
sis," and periods not " inelegantly turned :" they have a 
clear right to sit in judgment on his " language/' and to 
blame him for using such forms of expression as are likely 
to excite ludicrous ideas. Let it be observed, also, that 
the preacher is paid for his labours, and, therefore, even 
were there no higher motives to prompt him, it is his duty 
to perform the functions of his office in a manner calcu- 
lated to render them effectual. So much for J. A.'s first 
claim. His second, the Editor has neither time nor space 
to say more upon than that, a man can as little be justified 
in obtaining fame upon false pretences, as be can in ob- 
taining money on false pretences; perhaps less so. The 
bird, in the fame, that decked himself in borrowed 
plumes, has always been an object of derision, and always 
will be. If a preacher be incapable of composition, let 
him honestly deliver to his congregation the sermons of 
some of our great divines ; but let him not, by stealing a 
bit here' and a bit there, and giving out the motley mix- 
ture as his own, basely and surreptitiously strive to obtain 
an undeserved reputation for depth of thought and splen. 
dour of eloquence. 

£2 
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How often are the ear* of j»kras sensibility wounded, 

school; criucalljr cahvassingkmi recormng Every raise 
emphasis* and inelegant turn o£ a^ period, v that may* 
have occurred in & sermon, to*, which they have been 
listening ;. anil repeating*, with ridiculous exagger%> 
tion, any accidental intonation of the preacpers, aud 
this at the yery porch of the church* while the, power 
_i- __« A js ._ A __ _* -^p^calit*- — Ji — * 



the purpose for which they should visit that sacred 
edifice! 

, Not to expatiate oh the impiety of such cdhdu&, it 
$ both cruel and unjust; We do libi listen to a, sermon 
toy grammatical precision, or unblemished brpnuft- 
cjaitioa. It, is* not the language* put the subject in 
which we are concerned ; and sound argument, apt 
itliistration, forcible application, and distinct tittfcr- 
atice) is jtll we nave a rifcht to expect. These are He- 
duisite^.and shall a discourse, compiled frith care, and 
(Jeljverftu With energy, be deprived of jt's reward, oene- 
fccial effect, and be made a source of ridicule to its 
author, for one or two verbal errors or accidental ca- 
dences ? Custom has confined it to a tiri£le delivery t 
and yet this is d common practice with the young and 
inconsiderate portion of an audience, Whose only ij>p- 
logy must be their acute sense of an infraction or t,nQS£ 
rides of composition and. emphasis they have so lately 
been taught to exercise. Yet may not its frequent re- 
petition lead fes to suspect they have the eountenance* 
!]r hot the pmile of maturer age. especiaTty when Jjp 
are informed " a grave old gentleman" couTd so far 
forget what was due io his own character, and tnit or 
a Christian minister,. as to insult a " popular preacher 
in his pulpit, for " skilfully apprrorianla? the thoughts 
and language of tlie great divmet who nave gone be- 
fore him/' in preference to arguments and ekpressicm* 
of his own ?...,. , 

If . age and learning can, so far forget the reverence 
due to religion,, and its ministers, and to itself, and 
behave thus unseemly, what can we expect from. £00 th 
and ignorance ? Supposing the practice oT the fcreacher 
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■■correct^ it could not deserve so severe a censure as 
this public exposure was intended to convey. But its 
propriety is asserted on the following grounds : 

The Christian religion, unlike the sciences, is in 
principle immutable, and in theory incapable of im- 
provement. This knew the venerable fathers of our 
church; and the treasures they have bequeathed us, 
are only intended to display its advantages, and en- 
force its practice: and whoever employs them for 
these purposes, does but fulfil the designs of their au- 
thors ; and the same law that would forbid quotation 
from them, would also forbid quotation from the 
Bible. . 

Did what we read make as strong- an impression on. 
our minds as what we hear, religion would have no 
need of preachers, the sciences would have no need of 
lecturers. The principles of the latter may be learned' 
from books already published, and their improvements 
are made known by the same means, as soon as con- 
firmed ; and there is not a passage in sacred writ but 
has been commeuted on by the greatest ornaments and 
supporters of the church in past ages, and in language 
it would be difficult to excel, if it can be equalled in 
the present. But it is daily proved, that arguments, 
facts, sentiments and reflections, are more prominently 
impressed on the memory when heard, even" though 
poorly delivered, than the same when read, how beau- 
tiful soever the expression^ whence it is evident the 
advantage is in oratory, which forcibly commands the 
attention, keeps it more constantly alive, and stimu- 
lates the retentive faculties to more vigorous action ; 
and since the present teachers of religion and morality 
can have nothing to inculcate that has not been incul- 
cated, no arguments to adduce that have not been ad- 
duced, it becomes their duty: to impress on the minds 
of their auditors the instructions of their precursors. 
Why should they labour (as they must Occasionally, 
and perhaps vainly) to give expression to ideas, and 
force to sentiments, already expressed or enforced, with 
sublime, elegant, and energetic eloquence, by Sher- 
lock, Tillotson, Blair, &c. &c. who are left to slumber 
in dust on their shelves ? or, if acquainted with their 
sentences, as they undoubtedly ought to be, shall they 
v E 3 
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descend to vilify them for the take of tttefeiflfc fhelft 
their own ? It cannot be injurious, and te certainty 
more honourable, to adopt them as they stettd. TfettSe 
to whom such sentences are known, if they boasess 
well regulated minds, will receive them with that re- 
ference every thing connected with religion afcOtttreh 
froto tee ; while, it is possible, from being placed in 4 
new light, or receiving some additional emphasis from, 
the preacher, they may be Ifcd to obey hi future, wh*t 
hefoVe they had only admired. Nor is it correct that 
those who cannot, have not, or Will not read, should tfe 
debarred from hearing what good books contain, by 
which they may be as much benefited as by any thing 
the minister could of himself advance. 

If this reasoning is correct it Will apbear, that if the 
most able and teamed is the most popular prcac%er, ft 
is the most " skilful splicer kind dovetailer ,f of the e*- 

Sresfciotre of his ancestors j that the practice, so ftur 
■om being bfemeable, k praiseworthy ; and that the 
circumstances of action, time, and place* conspire to 
€m. odium on the eensurer ; to whom the minister 
should have replied, " Judge not, least you also be 
vndgtd," for he did hot " as he would be done by." 
Such a sermon could only deserve censure, was it jjtt- 
bKfehed Without the due acknowledgments ; to mnkfe 
thetti from the pulpit Would be tormentibgly pedantic ; 
and the fredueiit interruption of " as" one " saw,'' 
« as" another " argues," " as" a third " expresses it," 
WouM, by disturbing the ideas, interrupt the ar^n> 
mentj and greatly diminish the effect of the Whole. 
Whereas If, when considered in the aggregate, sutih 
discourse contains sound doctrine, clearly expressed) 
and properly applied, it is the duty of the audience to 
rale their lives accordingly, and dot to criticise. 

frfeENCH BOOTS. 

lftR. BDn^R^THeendrmbns steeof thetattvVtoots 
worn ^thePhettch^dstrlTion^ fe scarcely credited by 
mfetiryEftrlisb^ hofcbMld'I have believed the strength 
of tfceste tremetaddus rhi%s, had J not heen an eye wit- 
ness to a l&ugfcable nrifkttce of it, which I m*e the 
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lftfc^ Of"couYtaUaiCating through tbe medium ofyouT- 
valuaofe httle Work, if you deem it worthy of Insertion. 
During last summer, 1 was travel line with a friend 
Oh toy WaV to Spain through the south of Trance, a/part 
particularly noted for the largeness of thepostilllottf* 
boots. We had just left Poitiers, ana 1 were abOut half 
way to droutelle, the next post, wneu we were tnet by 
another chaise ota Its return to the former place ; Our 
driver 'requested permission fo change horses with his 
friend, which would saVe him sohte trouble, by allow- 
ing his return to Croutelte. As this could be no tinted - 
- Vantage to us, our Consent was readily given, andtYwy 
set about changing immediately, t) &V% being a regu- 
lar cabriolet, hnd but two wheels, and as my friend, 
nWself, and atl our baggage were withfn. ft of Course 
wis rather heavy. Our Tad was fearful of putting th$ 
staffs upon the ground, %s that might perhaps W6w 



ds ddt. find the ofcher one was too touch engaged to 
assist him, he therefore stood Tor aotne moments m 
tfrougbt; at length be seized One of bis boots. ana 1 
ptftced it in an upright situation immediately under the 
sbatts of the cabriolet : and thus did one of these things 
support the weight of myself, Jny friend, and afl Our 
Jtfggagfc* until the horses were put to. iThis utte^fected 
th&ntenvte was a subject of mirth for us during the 
greater part of OUr jourriey . I rttnain, 'Sir, your con- 
stant reader, and obedient tfferVaUt, 
hk*gtcm,JuneU>i8i&. HENfttQtflE. 

TO TliE EDWtfa OF tHE JPOCKTfcT ttAGASfNIS. 

ESSAY ON SOME NON-DXSCHIPTS. 
SIR,-uNotwithstanding the great height at Which tbe 
science of natural history is arrived, there are many 
subjects which, though particularly within its bounds, 
are as yet but imperfectly known to the students or 
animated nature— subjects of which Bulfe* baa taken 
*0 notice, and of which Litmseus las Mot written one 
Word. There is tune circumstance wbich ^concur* to 
render this emission, if possible, more striktag-*-it fa 
that the names of the animals in question are frequently 
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employed in conversation: and another, that in- . 
creases the flaring- culpability of their negligence, is, 
that the animals themselves are every where to be seen 
in- common life. That I may not, however, detain the 
attention of your readers from the more important' 
matter of this essay. I shall proceed to describe these 
hitherto unnoticed beings ; premising-, indeed, that as 
they are all natives of England, and that, as I am writ- 
ing for the information of the English reader, I shall' 
net describe them in contracted Latin words, nor give 
those who may honour this essay with their perusal an 
opportunity of doubting whether it is a physician's 
prescription, or a Rosicrucian recipe for tne philoso- 
pher's stone. 

To commence then, Sir — the animals of which I am 
about to speak, are birds — birds which, although con- 
stantly in the habit of living amongst men, are yet 
neither domestic, useful, nor agreeable. The first, and 
by far the most formidable, of these non-descript mon- 
sters is the gallows bird; an animal which possesses 
more rapacity than the eagle, more obstinacy than the 
ostrich, and in fact more bad qualities than all the rest 
of the winged creation combined together. For a long 
time I was seriously at a loss to discover the order to 
which this strange bird belongs. From its rapacity I 
at first conjectured it must be a condor, which, as we 
are informed by credible authors, is in the habit of 
carrying of sheep and lambs in its talons ; wherein, by 
the bye, its example is closely followed by the subject 
under consideration ; but, on more minute inspection, 
I found many circumstances which forbad my placing 
him under that genus. In fine, Sir, without mentioning 
my various doubts and hesitations on this important 
affair, I hasten to display his characteristic properties. 

The outward appearance of the gallows bird presents, 
the reverse of every thing agreeable; his head is usually, 
rugged, patched, and plastered, in consequence of. the, 
many combats in which he is engaged with his diabo- 
lical companions ; his eyes are red and glaring, his, 
mouth slimy and filthy, and his breast, legs, feet, &c. 
&c. are almost always torn, dirty, and disfigured— so 
that he may literally be considered as a true emblem of 
profligacy and misery. 
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.Nw are tin habits of this hitherto undesoribed Mrd 
less worthy of consideration. His voracity ii amazing. 
Condamiae relates^ as a tort of miracle^ that the ctm- 
dor of Peru will fly away with a deer, ami even a young 
calf; but how trifling does this wbnder appear when 
an aniihal is discovered which generally carries Off at 
once a herd of cattle or a whole flock of sheep. Nor is 
his rapacity Connued to sheep and o*en$ gold, piaie, 
and precious stores are particularly welcome to hhn. 
And indeed, such is his desire of appropriating every 
thing to himself, that there is nothing which he is not 
eager to obtain. These spoils when seufed he utfuatlV 
conceals in certain bags and poaches with which he for 
famished j had when he has obtained complete posses- 
sion of any article* by a faculty which dl&iirtrishee<him 
from every other bird hitherto discovered, he meta- 
morphoses it into food and ^io, a tidnor with whfdi 
he is particularly delighted. Like the cuckoo, this 
bird has no nest of its own, and like thfe magpie-, and 
various others of the featliered tribes* he takes tfte 
greatest pleasure ih robbing the nests bf his fallow 
creatures. Although possessed of the qualities of many 
classified birds, it woaM be fntfle to attentat to ascer- 
tain the order to which this extraordinary animal be- 
longs. He cannot boast of sufficient courage to dhtw 
affinity with the eagle br the condor; he re Wo keen 
and attire to rank with the vulture ; and* aitnoa£h1ifs 
cunning add his propensity tb robbery seem to asso- 
ciate him with the pies, yet his codstaht residence 
amonfe men uaturaHy refeVs hhn to the order of domes- 
tic birds, and indeed his comtnon aptteliatton wout* 
persuade those who have dot inspected him, that He ft 
the Phasiauus Gaffes which, like himself, is seen wan- 
dering among ftjtth, and searching everycomer for prey t 
ahd, like himself, Is often beheld stretching his heck 
upon high piacte. But many distinguishing ntarlriii* 
snape and habits overrule thn surmise ; the haunts of 
the gallows bird for the most part are low ale-tioutea} 
alleys, and places, of similar description, and Wherever 
beheld, bis presence is considered extremely omfaoua. 
Instances are hot wanting to shew thktv after this Jtfs- 
gnetfag being has been c^aeirvefl lurking aewculRwse, 
or otter repotttary Of vafaatftcst vfttih* very foUOwifif 
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night, and even sooner, the dwelling has been gutted by 
thieves, or the passengers near the spot hare been forced' 
to stand and deliver. Some persons even go so far as to 
assert that his appearance portends work for the hang- 
man. The gallows bird, like the owl, usually seeks for 
prey during the night, yet he does not appear to pos- 
sess the peculiar conformation of the eyes, that distin- 
guishes that nocturnal depredator. Another extraor- 
dinary circumstance connected with the gallows bird, 
which will no doubt excite the curiosity of foreign 
tourists, is that those who devote their lives to hunting 
him, frequently acquire large fortunes in the pursuit, 
although his corse when killed is of no service to them ; 
in fact, it is usually presented to a certain famous in- 
quisitor, who, after dissecting it and pronouncing- many 
hieroglyphical and mystical words over its different 
parts, presents them as offerings, after the manner of 
the Egyptians, to several animals which he preserves 
in niches in a temple near Blenheim steps. 

The gaol bird is evidently but a species of gallows- 
bird, as his form, manners, &c. &c. are exactly the 
same; or at least they merely differ inasmuch as he is 
inferior in strength and courage to the animal we have 
just described. In fact, I almost venture to doubt 
whether the gaol bird be in reality a distinct species, 
or whether he is only a variety of the gallows bird. 
Thus far is certain, that the gaol bird does sometimes 
so increase in power and fierceness that he is taken for 
thegallows bird, and treated accordingly. 

Having now treated on these terrible animals, we 
will turn our attention to another, which although in- 
finitely more valuable, is yet held in almost as much 
contempt. The mud lark differs from all others of the 
dene 



denomination, for while the sky lark finds its 
greatest delight in soaring to the clouds, the mud lark 
places its principal enjoyments in nuzzling in the mire, 
in appearance he is, as may easily be imagined, dirty 
and filthy in the extreme : yet, by clearing the streets 
of their feculencies, he is evidently of infinite service 
to the community; 

When I began this essay, I intended to have discourse 
ed largely on certain other animals which are hitherto 
unnoticed $ the bug bear, the bttgabo, and the humbug, 
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all deserve a particular description : but, that I may 
not tire the patience of my reader, I will here conclude; 
•assuring him that, at some future period, 1 shall again 
take up my pen to describe, not only these formidable 
beings, but also various others, unknown, or but im- 
perfectly characterized. I am, Sir, your humble ser- 
vant, A NATURALIST. 



MY PORTFOLIO j 
Or, ORIGINAL HINTS, SKETCHES, and ANECDOTES. 

"A thing of shreds and patches." 

Ko. 7.— COMPARISON OF SATAN. 

IN the second book of Paradise Lost, Satan holds 
conference with Chaos, " the anarch old," after which 
he proceeds on his journey to the newly-created world. 
Milton beautifully describes him as springing 
" upward, like a pyramid o/Jire, 
Into the wide expanse." 
The commentators have made various remarks on this 
passage ; but I do not remember that any one of them 
has noticed that the simile was probably drawn by the 
poet from the flight of a rocket. The brilliancy, 
the figure, the suddenness and rapidity of motion of 
an ignited rocket, are all admirably depicted in the 
passage which I have quoted. I Know of no other 
luminous body so well calculated as a large rocket, to 
form an object of comparison with the rushing ascent 
of the arch fiend, into the gloomy void around him. 
The rising of a common flame, to which some of the 
commentators have alluded, has neither grandeur nOr 
Swiftness enough. 



MEMORIALS OF FRIENDS. 
THE ingenuity of mankind has, in almost all ages, 
been exercised in finding the means of preserving from 
total decay the whole, or at least some part, of those 
who were beloved while living. Hence mummies, em- 
balmed bodies, funeral urns containing the ashes of 
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PIWOT* even. IP jteftth* (|ie freshness amj b(oom of ,,„„ 
to emjnept purgepn, resjdi W» I believe^ jn fte matH*; 
PPlif i m Bft)4 to PQfMpi the remains «?, t. WtfWi 
fcjmaje frfead, *|"cb are so admirably injected), and 
secured from corruption, that she appears to be only 
wrapped in a gentle slumber. Messieurs Parmentier 
and Deyeux, in their memoir on the blood, published 
about twenty years ago, in the JournaJ 4e fyysjaue, 
suggest a new mode of giving duration to a parf of the 
human frame. It is well known that the blood contains 
a considerable portion of iron, from which, indeed, it 
is supposed to derive its colour. Menghini, who has 
written on this subject, estimates the weight of iron at 
nearly three ounces troy for each person 5 aud fye ludi- 
crously remarks. •■ J do not despair of seeing nails, and 
swords, and all kinds of iron instruments fabricated 
from human Wood." Availing themselves of this idea, 
the two French authors make the following' observa- 
tions :— "As iron is the symbol of strength, the whole 
: that is contained in the blood of a man, if employed in 
eternalizing the memory of his talents and viVtijes, 
would excite lively emotions in the mind of sensibility. 
Etectier }iad a similar idea, in recommending to friend- 
ship the vitrification of t|ae bones pf the deceased : but 
the precious relics of humanity would be too fragile 
in this form. Iron would constitute a much more cl u- 

fble memorial : with this a medal might be struck, 
aring the effigies of him to whom it once belonged, 
ith what sentiments of veneration would kinsmen, 
ends, and fellow citizens, be inspired at the sight of 
such a relic!" If the scheme of Menghini could be 
carried into effect, they who had spent their lives in 
doing mischief, might enjoy the malignant gratification 
of hoping for a posthumous continuance of their me- 
ritorious labours. Half a dozen inquisitors might be 
converted into a thumb-screw, or a part of a ra$fc ; a 
single assassin into a stiletto ; aod an army of soldiers 
iotbatrainofartilleiy. Looking at thafairsife Of the 
JJuof, it *UI be seen* that a AOtefcta sempstress raight 
fthusli* bequeathed to bar daughters, \» toe fhOf* Of a 
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case of needles, or a pair of scissars ; and that a family 
of husbandmen might be converted into a spade or a 
ploughshare, for the use of their descendants. To the 
plan of the French philosophers there appears to be no 
serious objection. Some persons would, perhaps, pre- 
fer the glass toys of Becher to the iron medals of the 
two French philosophers, as being in a more elegant 
taste. At the same time, it cannot be denied that, with 
respect to certain classes of people, there is undoubt- 
edly something u more germain to the matter" in the 
proposal of Messrs. Parmentier and Deyeux. Iron 
would be an admirable symbolical memorial of con- 
querors, tyrants, misers, lawyers, hard-hearted damsels, 
and termagant wives; and, in providing suitable in- 
scriptions to the medals, a wide field would be opened, 
in which to exercise the talent of the wits and the 
poets. **D. . 

APHORISMS, BY LAVATER. 

SAGACITY in selecting the good, and courage to 
honour it, according to its degree, determines your own 
degree of goodness. 

■ Call him wise, whoso actions, words, and steps, are 
all a clear because, to a clear why ? 

He who has genius and eloquence sufficient either 
to cover or to excuse his errors, yet extenuates not, but 
rather accuses himself, and unequivocally confesses 
guilts-approaches the circle of immortals, whom hu- 
man language has dignified with the appellation of 
gods and taints. 

There are rapid moments of joy and of grief ; mo- 
ments which everyone has, at least once in his life, 
that illuminate his character at once. 

Who crawlingly receives, will give superciliously. 
. Who in certain moments can entirely lose himself in 
another, and, in the midst of the greatest action, think 
of no observer, is a jewel in the crown of human nature. 

Who can look quietly at nothing, will never do any 
thing worthy of imitation. 
* All finery is a sign of littleness. 

The wrangler,* the puzzler, and the word-hunter, are 
incapable of great thoughts and actions. 

F 
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Who, in receiving a benefit, estimates its value more 
Closely than in conferring one, shall be a citizen of a 
better world. 

Imitate him whose observation passes not even the 
most minute, while it follows only the higher objects : 
the seeds of grandeur lie already m himself, he gives 
his own turn to every thing, and borrows less than 
seizes with one immediate glance : sueh an one never 
stops, his flight is that of the eagle, who, tike an arrow, 
wings the mid air, while his phuons appear motionless. 

Know, that the great art to love your enemy consists 
of never losing sight of man in him : humanity has 
power over all that is human ; the most inhuman man 
still remains man, and never can throw off all taste for 
what becomes a man — but you must learn to wait. 

He who is always in want of something cannot be 
very rich I 'Tis a poor wight who lives by borrowing 
the words, decisions, mien, invention, ana actions, of 
others. 

The more there is of mind in your solitary employ- 
ments, the more dignity there is in your character. 

He, who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to duty, 
approaches sublimity. 

Let the four and twenty elders in heaven rise before 
him who, from motives of humanity, can totaHy sup- 
press an arch, pointed, but offensive bon mat. 

CaH him saint who can forget his own sufferings m 
the minute griefs of others. 

Trust him little who praises all, him less who censures 
all, and him least who is indifferent about all. 

He who is master of the fittest moment to crush Ma 
enemy, and magnanimously neglects it, is born to be a 
conqueror. 

Where there is much pretension, much has been 
borrowed — Nature never pretends. 

Truth, wisdom, love, seek reasons : malice seeks only 
causes. 

Save me from him who is inexhaustible in evasions 
when called upon to do a good thing, and teems with 
excuses when he has done a bad one. 

Receive no satisfaction for premeditated imperti- 
nence— forget it, forgive it— but keep him inexorably 
at a distance who offered it. 
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SUBJECT OF THE PLATE. 
FROM LORD BYRON'S POEMS, XX. 

WHEN late I saw thy favourite child, 
I thought my jealous heart would break ; 

But when th 1 unconscious infant smiled. 
I kissed it for its mother's sake. 

I kissed it, and repressed my sighs 

Its father in its face to see; 
But then it had its mother's eyes, 

And they were ail to love and me, 

Mary, adieu ! I must away: 
While thou art blest I'll not repine; 

But near thee I can never stay, 
My heart would soon again be thine. 

Vol. /T. page 90* 



VIGNETTE. 

FROM WALTER SCOTT'S LADY OF THE LAKE. 

THEN through the dell his horn resounds, 
From vain pursuit to call the bounds. 
Back limped, with slow and crippled pace, 
The sulky leaders of the chace ; 
Close to their master's side they pressed, 
With drooping tail and humbled crest; 
But still the dingle's hollow throat 
Prolonged the swelling bugle note. 

Canto L Stoma i«» 
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TO OCT A VIA, 

The tigHKDoughter of J. L~-g t Esq. en the completion of 
her sixth year, 

BY A. A. WATTS, ESQ.* 

' FULL many a gloomy month hath past, 

On flagging wing, regardless by,— 
Unmarked by auffht save grief,— since last 

I gazed upon thy bright blue eye, 
And bade my lyre pour forth for thee 
Its strains or wildest minstrelsy ! 
For all my joys are withered now, — 

The hopes I most relied on, thwarted,— 
And sorrow hath overspread my brow 

With many a shade since last we parted: 
Yet, *mid that murkiness of lot, 
Young Peri! thou art unforgot! 
There are who love to trace the smile 

That dimples upon Childhood's cneek, 
And hear from lips devoid of guile. 

The dictates of the bosom break j — 
Ah! who of such, could look on thee, 
Without a wish to rival me! 
None : his must be a stubborn heart, 

And strange to every softer feeling, 
Who from thy glance could bear to part . 

Cold, and unmoved — without revealing 
Some portion of the fond regret 
Which dimm'd my eye when last we met ! 

Sweet bud of beauty!— mid the thrill — 

The anguished thrill of hope delayed— 
Peril — and pain — and every iU 

That can the breast of man invade- 
No tender thought of thine and thee 
Hath faded from my memory! 

* These elegant verses have been extensively circulated 
in manuscript in town, and have been attributed to Lord 
Byron. From information, however, on which we can jrely , 
we consider ourselves as being fully authorised to ascribe 
them to the gentleman whose name we have prefixed to 
the™.— ED. 
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But I have dwelt on each dear form 
'Till woe awhile gave place to gladness ;— 

And that remembrance seem'd to charm, 
Almost to peace, my bosom's sadness :— 

And now again 1 breathe a lay 

To hail thee on thy natal day. 

Oh ! might the fondest prayers prevail 

For blessings on thy future years — 
Or innocence, like thine ? avail 

To save thee from affliction's tears, 
Each moment of thy life should bring 
Some new delight upon its wing; 
And the wild sparkle of thine eye, — 

Thy guileles8nes8 of sonl revealing,— 
Beam ever thus as beauteously, 

Undimm'd — save by those gems of feeling — 
Those soft luxurious drops which flow 
In pity for another's woe ! 

But vain toe thought! — It may not be — 

Could prayers avert misfortune's blight, 
Or hearts, from sinful passions free, 

Here hope for Unalloyed delight, 
Then those who guard thine opening bloom 
Had never known an hour of gloom. 
No ; — if the chastening stroke of fate 

On euilty heads alone descended, 
Sure they would ne'er have felt its weight, 

In whose pure bosoms, sweetly blended, 
Life's dearest, social virtues move, 
In one bright, lirikless chain of love ! 

Then since upon this earth, joy's beams 

Are fading — frail, and few in number, 
And melt — uke the light woven dreams 

That steal upon the mourner's slumber,— 
Sweet one! I'll wish thee strength to bear 
The ills that heaven may bid thee share ; 
. And when thine infancy hath fled, 

And time with woman** zone hath bound thee, 
If in the path thou'rt doom'd to tread 

The thorns of sorrow lurk, and wound thee, 
Be thine that exquisite relief 
Which blossoms 'mid the springs of grief! 
F3 
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And like the many-tinted bow 

Which smiles the showery clouds away, 
May hope-i§rrief' s Iris heie below — 

Attend, and soothe thee on thy way, 
'Till full of years— thy cares at rest— 
Thou seek'st the mansions of the blest!— 
Young sister of a mortal nine, 

Farewell !— perchance a long farewell I 
Tho' woes unnumbered yet be mine— 

Woes, hope may vainly strive to quell— 
I'll half unteacb my soul to pine 
So there be bliss for thee and thine ! 

October, 1817. 

STANZAS. 

AT eve I'll haste to deck the tomb 
Where lies whom most I lov'd on earth ; 

The sweetest flowerets there shall bloom, 
Fair emblems of his truth and worth. 

And when the summer's sun shall glow, 
And faded all my spring flowers lie, 

The rose and woodbine sweet shall blow, 
And shade the spot from every eye. 

And there sequester'd I may weep, 
And fan each blossom with my sighs, 

Till / am laid there too to sleep, 
And my soul greet him in the sklC8 MARI0N 



PAST DAYS. 

RETURN, ye dear, delusive hours, 
When seem'd my path all strew'd with flowers, 
When free from care, my heart was gay, 
And hail'd with hope each coming day- 
Alas! my happy hours are o'er, 
The flowerets fade— to bloom no more! 

MARION. 
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THE REPROACH. 
TO A FAITHLESS HUSBAND, 

CAN the voice of reason reach you 

In the midst of frantic joys ? 
If it can, ah ! let it teach you 

What my peace of mind destroys. 

Oh I 'tis not the wrong you've done mc 

Preys upon my wounded mind ; 
But the heart, with which you won me, 

To another you've resign'd. 

Souls, more gross than mine, may pleasure 

Feel in what the brutes partake; 
But to me, the dearest treasure 

Was the faith that ne'er could break. • 

Let the syren, who's ensnar'd thee, 

Glut upon the grosser part, 
If you only could have spar'd me 

All I wish'd to have-— your heart ! 

But too well I know, that never 

Such a partnership can be; 
Soul and body ne'er can sever, 

Until death has set them free. 

That I lov'd you (ah ! how dearly !) 
Heaven knows who heard my vows : 

That my faith I've kept sincerely, 
Self-approving conscience knows. 

Not by merely chastely keeping ; 

(That each matron ought to do) 
But my thoughts, awake or sleeping, 

Never once have stray'd from you. 

Oh ! you bad (cease tears from flowing !) 

A heart so tender and so true ; 
Every joy of heaven's bestowing 

All were centred once in you . 
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While I write, my babe lies sleeping, 

Cradled by nis mother's arms, 
Unconscious that her eyes are weeping 1 

O'er the author of his charms. 

But no more— though thus I've shewn thee 
All that rends my heart in twain, 

Think not, that 'twill ever own thee, 
Or receive thee back again. 

The die is cast, for I can never 

Sue for a divided heart; 
Nor imagine time will ever 

Soothe my soul or ease its smart. 

Yet I wish thee every blessing 
Heaven can ghe^ or man receive 5 

And tho* absent, still possessing 
All those joys for which I grieve. 

J. H. T-"- 



LYRA. 
A DRBAM OF LOVJB. 



" On she came, v 
" Such as I saw her in my dream. Milton. 

ALL hail ! the scene where fancy's mien 
Smiles fair and marks of love discloses, 

Whose wanton freak leaves on the cheek 
The kiss from Lyra's lips of roses! 

'Twas thus I dream' d, as twilight gleam'd 
Across the eastern arch of heaven, 

Like growing hope, that strives to cope 
With chill despair's infectious leaven. 

Methouffht 'twas noon : the summer's sun 
Beam d from a cloudless sky upon me ; 

Beneath the shade my limbs 1 laid, 
And listlessness came gently on me. 
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A lovely form, that well might warm 

Hie clay-cold apathy to feeling-, 
Her presence deign'd* and o'er me lean'd, 

Her rising bosom half revealing. 

And beauties rare I ween were there, 
And looks the young May-morn outshining. 

Her eyes blue light, twin planets bright, 
Like sunbeams seem'd on air reclining. 

She knelt and took a wistful look, 
More sweet than love itself supposes, 

And with a smile, oh ! bliss the while ! 
She kiss'd me with her lips of roses. 

And could she kiss ! of promis'd bliss 
A pledge too pure to ask concealing ! 

And look so fond ! esteem beyond ! 
That from her eyes her soul seem'd stealing ! . 

The fact was proved, 'twas clear she loved! 

Away flew care, and bale, and sorrow ! 
Hope came, and joy without alloy, 

And blithely bade despair good-morrow. 

Alas! in vain: the twilight's wane, 
And sun from out the ocean beaming, 

Led forth the hour, whose wakeful power 
Convinced me that I'd been a -dreaming. 

So 'tis through life, in present strife 
We dream of future joy and gladness ! 

Youth wanes apace, a daylight race 
That leaves behind its night of sadness. 

But if in youth, our bosom's truth 
Should meet with love's returning kisses, 

We're doubly bless'd, enrapt, caress'd, 
And life's a ceaseless flow of blisses. 

Then, Lyra ! say no longer nay, 

Since joy on mutual love reposes ; 
My passion bless ! oh! whisper "ves! 

And kiss me with your lips of roses. 
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EDWIN AND MARIA. 

A ballad founded on fact, written at Ramsgate in the 
—— — r of 1*17. 



FAR from the busy scenes of life, 

On Thanet's sea-girt shore, 
Whose rocks to ocean's foaming strife 

In mournful echoes roar, 

Maria dwelt, whose guileless heart 

The taint of vice ne'er knew ; 
Of nature she a lovely part 

Fair as a lily grew. 

Serenely cay in art untaught, 

In sentiment refined : 
Her better part with virtue fraught 

Was an unspotted mind. 

No wayward passion urged her breast, 

Nor aught her fancy fired 
Save one pure flame, a flame that blest 

The heart that it inspired. 

That heart was Edwin's, happy swain ! 

To her what bliss he ow'd! 
In either breast a mutual flame 

With mutual ardour glow d. 

Sweet is the bliss that youthful hearts 

In mutual love bestow : 
The joy that virtuous love imparts 

Alone is bliss below. 

But ah ! how transient is that bliss! 

As fades the blooming flower, 
So fades each joy, and only is 

The solace of an hour. 

While thus their hearts in love's sweet chain 

Affection fondly bound, 
That ritual tie alone remained 

That Hymen's altar crown'd. 
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But heaven forbade that happy state, 

On earth forbade her stay, 
And send the herald dire of fate 

To call its own away. 
Night's silent gloom was closing in, 

And cheerless was the scene, 
Ah ! little thought Maria then 

How fate would intervene ! 
When lo ! the hand of heaven came. 

And summoned her away, 
The pains of death unnerved her frame, v 

And nature felt decay. 
And scarce Aurora had dispelled 

The gloomy shades of night. 
Ere her pure spirit had beheld 

Her God in realms of light. 
Yet ere the vital spark had left 

Its tenement of clay, 
Ere yet the soul of earth bereft 

Had wing'd its course away, 

While round her couch in life's last scene 

Each friend in sorrow pressed, 
The dying maid with placid mien 

Her Edwin thus addressM. 
"Forbear, my Edwin, cease to sigh, 

Oh ! check that foiling tear ! ' , 
OnserapVs w j ng , 8 to neaVen f fly 

M y Saviour waits me there. 
" Yet while to thee still to pursue 

Life's varied course is given, 
Oh ! keep that blissful path in view 

That leads the soul to heaven. 
" Let virtue teach thy youthful heart 

The ills of life to scan, 
Teach thee to act that manly part 

That man should aet to man. 
"And oh ! should vice in tempting form 

E'erlure thy heart to stray, 
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Think thy Maria did thee warn, 
And turn thyself away. 
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" Witlj me life's ills will soon be past, ^ 

More blissful scenes I view ; 
Life's vital stream is ebbing* fast, 

My Edwin dear, adieu ! ^ 
She paused — his inmost soul was moved— 

She in the arms of death 
Then sweetly smil'd, and him she loved 

Blest with her latest breath. 

And now, amidst yon sylvan scene . 

Where rural nature reigns, 
Where yonder village tower* is seen, 

Repose her lorn remains. 

Oft have I seen, at close of day, 

The sorrowing Edwin there * - 

Muse o'er her grave, and weeping pay 

The tribute of a tear. 
For can affliction e'er forget 

Past scenes, or e'er refrain 
To heave the sigh of fond regret 

While memory holds her reign ? 

And oft the muse, to Virtue dear, 

Will o'er her grave recline ; 
Nor blush to shed a sacred tear 
To deck her hallow'd shrine. 
Feb. 12th r 1818. BENEVOLUS. 

GENIUS. 
OH GENIUS ! wheresoe'er thou pour'st thy light 
All things become more beautiful and blight; + 
And what at first but mean and trivial seems^ 
Looks lovely in the splendour of thy beams. 

So when the sun, unfailing source of day, 
pending towards western worlds his rapid way, # 
Thro' fields of azure rolls his flaming car, 
Fragments of glass and bits. of broken spar „ 

Catch the rich lustre of his dazzling rays, 
And rival e'en the diamond in its. blaze. * 

Bristol) June lltk, 1818. JACOB PLAYER, 

* St. Laurence Church, Thanet. . , 

. J. Artist), Printer, London".. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE NORTH j 

' ,. Or, THE HISTORY OF ODIN.' 

. Resumed from page M. «-, , t 

0©j8T had naturally a. mind formed- to conceive the 
most vast projects, and Me wis 'capable 'Of-fakiiujnfca- 
sures to carry them into erTect,'^ith as much wisdom 
as boldness. The country in which he 'Was* borff, the 
nation over which* he ruled, was too Confined for 'his 
genius? Mimet, by what he had* told hinf, seemed to 
nave drawn a curtain from before his eyes; and shewed 
him a new universe,' of which he Wight become the 
master. " From that- moment Odin- meditated those 
immense designs which no'single mortal could execute, 
but which, several centuries after, were accomplished 
by his posterity. ..».-•.» • * . .... ..,-». 

When he had thoroughly reflected' on the subject, 
and consulted with Freya, he assembled, his warriors, 
introduced Mimer to'them, to tell'-the story of bis em- 
bassy, and seconded the 'narrative by a. mysterious 
dream, which Freya pretended to have had, and which 
she herself related to the assembled nation . The mar- 
tial eloquence of the chief, the argumentative dis- 
course of the philosopher, the empire of beauty, and 
that of superstition^ all conspired to win the .barba- 
rians, and excited in them a desire of making distant 
conquests. They consented to traverse the deserts 
and forests which separated them from the country of 

Vot. II. No. II: © 
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the S artftrnhty ami thw Accordingly abandoned their 
aucteftf l^ftftfen*, leaving temndthen* notMrtf more 
th*n *%fte OW persons, and some children. The vfjtole 
Jiefd* Allied the Patus Af eot is. near the ttonfe of Ike 
river Tanais, by the road which Mithradates bad 
pointed out to Mimer, and which the latter had tra- 
versed on. his return. Arrived at this spot, Odin dis- 
patched. Mimer to bear thtf news to Mithradates ; and. 
while he waited for the re-appearance of this wise ana 
faithful messenger, the Scythian chief amused his fol- 
lowers with the hope of their effecting thfe conquest of 
Home, frit, aiais '! tne sight of a dohtdry vessel com- 
ing back to him. seemed io compel him to relinquish 
that cherished hope. Mimer was on board of that 
▼essel, «tttf fie brought the too certara intelligence of 
the entire defeat of the Pontic monarch. Again van- 
quished by'Pompey, and betrayed by his son Phar- 
naces, the Sc>thfan envoy brttf found Mithradates 
wkhoift resources? without hope, and under the neces- 
sity of ptf King tea end to his existence. He Had been 
so early accustomed to poisons, and to the antidotes 
against their baneful effects, that he now tried in vain 
to avail himself of the most deadly drugs : they could 
not procure for him that death which he sought. 
Mimer came, and the monareh .implored his assistance 
to shorten a life which was become odious to hub) 
since he hs)d lost all hones of triumphing over the 
Romans. Such a resolution was, of course* regarded 
wiffa as little, dread as admiration by a barbarian phi* 
losoph'er. Mimer approved of it, and wi^jfogly »ro* 



this aid. « Take my sword," said Mitfi 
to him* "eind when thou hast plunged it into my bo* 
seeay eirtbark in the same vessel which brought thee 
hither* return to the shores of the Tanais. and, put ibis 
mJetnon into thebaUd of Odin, K M should not use 
it himself, totfanish the ambition of the Romans, let 
him transmit rt to his posterity. The propfeetic spi- 
rit widen inspires dying heroes, tells me that soon. 
conodemv of mil the regions of the north, Odin will 
eatdsMr there a? vaaf empire 1 and that the, warriors 
wbo will Hfcue from it/ Under tnoeonduet of the sons of 
Odin, are destined to roflufce sir Europe beneath their 
sway. I see too, in the^istance, even the realms; of 
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'ssrsssrseeamssseismmm 
tlxe east s»tyqg/tfe^ i Tbsgtyry of Qdfo w# have up 
limits', Strike {" 

Miiner obeyed, a*4 $hen hore to Odin the btoftdy 
awo/ri a^d tbe predictions pf Mitbi^dates. Tbe wal* 
feeing of tbe Sfcytbiao hero was yexatiori at tbe piuja- 
ier news wbfcb was brought l}im ; the second was, to 
turn fo advantage the last ^or4s which bad fceep u$r 
tared by tbe enemy of the Romans, .fle fcrareued 
biff warriors, and impressed fhem strongly with {he 
magnificent pmens which wese to be drawn from (be 
narrative of tjjeir npmpatript. ,Tbe result was *. ge- 
neral resplutjpn to march to the north! aftd \o peue- 
trate jnf» tljpse icy regions, whjcb an order, looked 
upon hv tjiem 9a divide, prescribed to tbem to fiuftpite 
in yie first place, tbat they paigrht subsej}ttenfjy extend 
tjbeir reiffn pver more delightful lands. 

,0dm therefore marched from the panics of Jbe Ta-. 
nais to those of tbe Borystbenes, and, ascendwg tbi* 
fatter river to Ms source, reached the country of $fe& 
Troglodytes, an4 soon after entered that ox the £stea 
andUotJaoues, who dwelt on the coast of the Sucric, 
now the Baltic sea. It was not without e$prfSj wbicb 
would have seemed impossible to any otber lban0din r . 
and the strong. Wave, and ferpeious nation wliicj} foeC 
commanded, that they accomplished this lone; and 
painful journey across realms uncultivated, ^*& fre- 
auently uninhabited ; and where, from tim# to time, 
Cbey met only with some bands of savages, sf ft) less 
disciplined than the Scythians of Odin. In subju- 
gating these hordes, the Scythian chief artfully con- 
trived that their destruction should be rendered.useful 
tO bis own nation, and should contribute, {p increase 
Us atreugjtb. 4^er having attacked these savage&and 
made among them, in tbe combat, that slaughter which 
is authorised by the unjust laws of war, be assembled 
tbe prisoners or both seyes, and of all ages; and, 
making from these wretched stares a cruel choice of 
tbe oldest and weakest men and women, be gave to bis 
people a splendid banquet, which was preceded by tbe 
horrible sacrifice pf the unfortypate beings who had 
been selected as victims. He caused their blood to be 
abed, and pre ten ded tp draw comectures a> fa the fu- 
ture, from $he maimer in whjefy they expired under 
G2* 
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the steel of the beautiful and crad Freya, who, acting: 
e* high priestess, plunged the sacred knife into their 
bosoms with her own hand. She then delivered ora- 
cles in the name ef a severe and terrible deity, whom 
she described as a lover of carnage, and the giver of 
victory. This deity, who was not represented by any 
image, and of whom the idea could afford pleasure 
only to a nation as ignorant as ferocious, was declared, 
at the close of these barbarous sacrifices, to have be- 
come propitious. Then Odin, speaking in its name, 
announced that it extended mercy to the remains of 
the vanquished tribe, *and consented that the young 
men, the young women, and the children, should be 
adopted by the victorious nation. He obliged them 
to take an oath to have no other chief than himself, 
and. to consider as their brothers only the Scythians 
who had come with him from the shores of the Cas- 
pian, and those people whom the Scythians had already 
adopted. The ancient Scythian families now received 
into their society the newly-vanquished, and thus sup- 
plied the loss of those who had perished in battle, or 
by the fatigues of the journey. The handsomest of 
the females were then given as wives, to those who had 
the most distinguished themselves in the recent bat- 
tles. They were the recompence of valour. In the 
feast whicn followed this ceremony, Odin ordered the 
guests to be plentifully furnished with hydromel, that 
enchanting and invigorating liquor, of which he may 
be said to nave been the inventor. While traversing 
the Sarmatian forests he found, in the hollows of the 
oaks, the wild honey which the bees had gathered. 
His warrionrat first preserved it, to use as a refresh- 
ment on their journey, and to render more palatable 
the acorns, chesnuts, roots, herbs and fruits, which 
were their common food! But, perceiving that in 
these frozen climates this sort of nourishment did not 
give strength enough to endure violent fatigue, nor 
inspire that lively and noisy gaiety which raises the 
sinking spirits, Odin hit upon the plan of ferment- 
ing the honey, and producing from it a strong and de- 
licious drink, which combined in itself the properties 
of beer and of wine. The Scythians not only became 
accustomed to this sort of liquor, but even acquired an 
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extreme fondness of it. The intoxication which it oc- 
casioned was the canse that their feasts often ended in 
quarrels, and were stained with blood. Then Odin 
hastened to the scene, awed both sides by his august 
and terrible appearance, restored order, and made his 
warriors feel that it was against enemies alone that they 
ought to display their courage : on which courage, how- 
ever, he bestowed die meed or praise. 

Mimer. who had acquired at Byzantium the rudi- 
ments or a mbre rational and humane philosophy, 
could not refrain from blaming the barbarous policy 
of Odin. When they were walking together, at a 
distance from the crowd, Mimer exclaimed, " Of what 
unworthy means do you dare avail yourself ! For a 
society of men, you invent inhuman gods! Not satis- 
fied with inciting them to murder in the field of battle, 
you accustom them to see murder committed in cold 
blood ! And by whose hands ? By those of the queen, 
your wife ! You teach them to look upon the most 
sensual pleasures as the fittest recompence which can 
be given to valour and to virtue! You even go so far 
astoJead astray their reason by the most brutal intoxi- 
cation ! It seems as if you called all the vices, nay, all 
the crimes to your aid, to found a society, from which 
you expect the most glorious exploits." 

u Listen to me. Mimer," replied Odin. " I neither 
ought to, nor will I, explain to any body but yourself 
the motives of ray conduct. What would have become 
of the handful of barbarians whom I have led from the 
further parts of Scythia, had I acted otherwise than I 
have done ? They would all have languished and died 
in the forests through which we have passed, or would 
have fallen under the formidable maces of the people 
whom we have subdued. I was compelled to make 
them respect an unknown being. I depicted that bein? 
creative and beneficent to them, terrible and inexorable 
to their enemies, tint I might unite them closely with 
their brethren in arms, ana encourage them to conquer 
those with whom they were obliged to contend. I sa- 
crificed the aged people of the tribes which I have 
overcome, and I thus lost only the useless part of the 
nations which I wished to incorporate with my own 
countrymen. By sacrificing them, I alio deprived the 
g3 
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rising generation of ray enemies of the fruit of the ex- 
perience and wisdom of their elders ; and I made them 
lose the very trace of glory, and of the exploits of their 
ancestors. 

My beloved Freya is at the head of the new religion 
which I compel my followers to adopt. The dignity 
with which she is invested, of priestess and prophetess, 
induces my subjects to respect her sex, and establishes 
iir their minds a prejudice by which their ferocity will 
one day be softened. It is necessary that they should 
be accustomed to honour the sex, that they may the 
better feel the bliss of being loved by it. My descen- 
dants, my dear Mimer, will some time or other prove 
what great effects may arise from this feeling. Lastly, 
if I now and then plunge my warriors in intoxication, 
their bodies are only rendered the more robust by it. 
In this rigid climate it is a means of giving fresh ani- 
mation to a languishing existence. And, besides, is it 
possible to govern men without leading them from one 
intoxication to another ?" 

The wise M imer was unconvinced by these reasons. 
The prince and he retained each bis own opinion.— 
Meanwhile Odin and his numerous army, (for during 
its progress it bad exceedingly increased.) arrived on 
the shore of a tolerably tranquil sea, and aeas a gulph 
of no great width, on the other side of which they per- 
ceived a fertile country. Odin soon learned that it was 
inhabited by a people called Seamans ; that, a little, 
further, dispersed in different islands, dwelt the Danca; 
and that the latter were separated only by an easily pas- 
sable arm of the sea from the Cimbrians, the Jutes, the 
Angle*) and the Saxons. 

The design of conquering an* these nations wa* im- 
mediately formed by Odin; but as its execution would 
be attended by new difficulties, it was necessary fbv 
him to use new means to induce the Scythians to un- 
dertake it* Already, in> the vast forests that bordered 
. on.the Baltic sea, the chief bad caused to be- out down 
an immense number of oaks, pines, and birch trees, 
whioh> wese boUowcd out into canoca, or made into 
rafts, &>i the pWBOse oi conveying his whole army into 
Scania, when a geneval murmur wasttaiaed around him. 
t» am KmmmwsK . ~. 
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A SKETCH 

OF TUB 

ADVENTURES OF H. MASERS DE LA TUDE, 

Who was thirty-Jive Years confined in various 
FRENCH STATE PRISONS. 

MR. HENRY MASERS de la TUDE was the boa of 
a knight of the order of St. Lewie, who, in the year 
173d) was- made king's lieutenant of Sedan. At the age 
of twenty-three he was sent to Paris to complete his 
mathematical studies, in order to qualify him for some 
post in the army ; hut falling in company with a set of 
cask young men, who were plotting tne destruction of 
Madame de Pompadour, the favourite mistress of 
X^ewis XV. he was induced to form a project, which 
laid the foundation of all his future miseries. 

From no other, motive, as he pretends in his .me- 
moirs, than that of doing the marchioness a good 
office, he repaired to Versailles, and acquainted her, 
that he had seen a parcel, addressed to her, put into 
the post-office, which he had reason to believe was de* 
signed for her destruction, and cautioned her to be 
particularly on her guard. She politely expressed her 
ffratitude ; and, as soon as. the parcel armed (which 
had been put into the post-office by himself), the effects 
of its contents were tried on several animals, when no 
harm resulting,. she> judged bim to be an impostor, and 
bad him. committed to the Bastile, on the 1st of May, 
1740. 

In the beginning of September following he was re- 
moved to the castle of Yincennes;. where, being in- 
dulged by the Jieutenant-flpovernor with the privilege 
of walking two hours a day in the garden, he made 
use of the following means to effect hw escape. Two 
turnkeys usually attended him, one of whom waited 
in the garden, and .the other conducted bim down 
stahrn from his room. Having formed his project, he 
for several days together descended a little faster than 
the tournlcey* who, as he always found bim by tbe side 
of his companion in the . garden, took no notice of 
tfei&tnaaceuvre. Observing this, and taking a favour- 
able opportunity, tie tripped as fast as possible down 
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the flight of steps, and shutting 1 the bottom door of the 
staircase, advanced boldly to the garden-gate, where a 
sentinel was posted by way of security. 

The vigilance of this man, as well as that of several 
others, wno were placed on the opposite side of the 
drawbridge, he eluded, by pretending to enquire for a 
person who was just gone that way ; out, after having 
obtained his liberty in this artful manner, he was im- 
prudent enough, through the advice of a friend, to 
surrender himself up again to the king, trusting that 
the artless confidence of an innocent man would not* 
be abused. He was, nevertheless, reconducted to the 
Bastile, where he was closely confined for eighteen 
months in one of the most dismal dungeons of that 
prison. At the expiration of that term he was taken 
from this horrid situation, and put into another room, 
with a prisoner named D'AIegre, who was likewise 
detained by Madame de Pompadour. 

Both he and his companion had been long taught to' 
expect, with patience, the disgrace of the marchio- 
ness ; out, with the unfortunate, days are as tedious as 
years, and it is no wonder that they should turn their 
thoughts towards regaining; their liberty. This, how- 
ever, appeared a romantic idea; for besides the high 
walls of the Bastile, which were six feet thick, and 
four iron grates at each window, the prison was conti- 
nually guarded by a number of sentinels, and the 
trenches which surrounded it were most commonly full 
of water : how then could two prisoners, confined in a 
narrow cell, and destitute of all human assistance, 
effect their escape ? 

Mr. de la Tnde, who was fruitful in expedients, first 
informed himself, by means of an artful trick which 1 
he played while they were conducted back to their 
room, after hearing mass, that the apartment in which 
they were confiued had a double ceiling; and after 
mentioning what he bad observed to his friend, told 
him, that he had formed a plan for their enlargement, 
which could not mil of success. From his confidence 
upon this occasion D'Alegre thought him disordered 
in his mind, and asked him, with a sneer, where they 
were to get the ropes, and other implements, necessary 
to such an undertaking. 
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« At for the ropes." said de la Tude, " give yourself 
no manner of trouble : in that trunk there are twelve 
dozen of shirts, six dozen pair of silk stockings, 
twelve dozen pair of under-stock tags, five dozen draw- 
ers, and as many dozen of napkins ; now, by unravel- 
ing these, we snail have more thau enough to make 
one thousand feet of rope." " True," said the other, 
" but how shall we remove the iron bars from the win* 
dow ? for without instruments it is impossible to do 
any thing." De la Tude told him that the hand was 
the instrument of all instruments, and that men, 
whose heads are capable of working, are never at a 
loss for resources; what, though neither scissars, 
knives, nor any edged tools are allowed us, have not 
we the iron hinges of our folding table, which, with 
patience and skill, we can make answer the same 
purpose? 

From this discourse D'Alegre began to entertain? 
some hopes, and they now employed a)l their time and 
talents in the execution of this curious project. The 
first evening, by means of one of the hinges, they took 
np a tile from the floor, and after digging tor six 
hours, found it was a double partition, as de la Tude 
had conjectured. They then carefully replaced the 
tile, and began to unravel some of the shirts, drawing 
them out thread by thread, and twisting them toge- 
ther, tHlihey had formed a rope fifty-five feet long; 
this they made into a ladder, consisting of twenty-five 
rounds, made of the wood which was brought them 
for firing. 

The next thing to be done was to remove the iron 
bars from the chimney, by which outlet they bad re-' 
solved to escape ; they accomplished it in about two 
months, and then returned them to their places, leaving' 
them ready to be removed when they should be wanted. 
This appears to have been an exceedingly troublesome 
operation, as they never descended from tne work with- 
out bloody hands, and their bodies were so bruised in 
the chimney, that they could not renew their labour 
for an hour or two afterwards. This toil over, they 
now set about making a wooden ladder of twenty feet 
long, which, as fast as it was finished, was hid with the 
•ther things between the two floors. 
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As tfce nffcers and turnkeys often enteral the epiirt- 
mwt ip the 4ey time, without any previous notice* 



they were obliged not only tQ secjrete their tools, but 
the smallest chaps and rnbfcwb that were inedje. the 
least appearance of which would hajre he4ra*ed*hein% 
To answer tbia purpose the inere effectually, they gave 
each of them » private name, end when any body was 
coming in, he who was wext the door gave the cant 
term to toe .other, that he aught conceal then a$ ex-. 
peditiouejy as possible. When their rope* mere aU 
ready, their measure wee four hundred feet? they had 
#iH. tp. make two hundred steps ior their ladders* 
which, when accomplished, they covered with the lin* 
pig of the|r ped-eowns and unaer-waistcoata, to pre* 
yea* their rustling against the waUs aa they de*- 
~ — ded> 

hese preparations cost them eighteen months work, 




jtecied by the officers, the happy moment they 
... en so long expecting arrived, and de la Tuda 
was the first to mount the chimney. Hare he. was al- 
most amothered with th9 soot, ana the Wood streamed 
from his hands, elbows, and knees, down to bis leas; 
After some time, however, he got to the top, and 1>y 
means flf a string drew up his companion, and ail 
their implements, to the top of the .building, from 
which tkeyt lowered their baggage, by fastening a rape 
to the chimney; and, in this way, they descended both 
at on«e on the platform, serving as a counterpoise to 
each other. 

Here they fastened their rope-ladder to a piece of 
cannon, and let themselves and their baggage down 
iota, the trench, an operation which was attended with 
the utmost difficulty ; for out of a thousand spectators 
who should haw Seen them by daylight, vibrating 
backwards and forwards in the air, not oae of them, 
says Mr. de la Tilde, but would have guren us over tor 
lost. They arrived, however, si length, safely in the 
bench, and felicitated themselves upon the success of 
this part of their enterprise, having been extremely 
apprehensive of detection 5 as the sentinel was all the 
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tine watomg^ifcecotitdorVataot more than thirty 
feet distance. 

From tfcitf place they proceeded to we wall which 
parted lie tenth of the Btstite' from that of Saint 
Anthony fegttej where there wa* a ditch six feet widey 
and deep enough to wet them to the arm-pits. When 
they IHM grossed this, they had got to wort theif way 
taroogh the itonc watt of the governor's garden, whtev 
ww Aore than font Met thick : and all the time they 
warn employed in tni* business, the major's round 
named tbem with a great hintfcora every half hoar, at 
abouHenor twelve Ret over their heads ; during which 
time* the? wer* always obliged io retreat nttb the 
4tofi,4M<r to stand tip to their ehimi in wate?, in orde* 
ttavnto*' being seen. 

fttfbfemfdulghty by mean* of the htm hart tovieft 
had been taken out of the chimney, they had disptaedd 
4$Ht at three wheel-harrows of stone** and in a few 
boars mate a breach was made' in the wall, tuflMfentty 
tagefof themte get through it. They were now in 
fee trench of Saint Anthony s-gatey and thought them-> 
salves entirely owe of 4 danger y when thefr bbth suddenly 
Ml nsee an aduedutt, with at least sht feet of water 
oyer their head*. In thfe dangerous situation de la 
Tato caught hold of the bank, and {dunging his arm* 
into the water, drew his companion to him by the hair 
of his head, and thus happily escaped 4he danger Which 

« Here," sayfffltt. de hvTode, « ended the horrors of 
•hat dftadfai night y and here we embraced each other, 
arid? fell upon our knees to thank Gwi for the great 
mercy he had bestowed upon at* in thus restoring «b 
fentierty. They now mounted the slope of the<meh 
an ife stytitit font 4 o'dseit, and after calling upon a 
friend wnb vtt* hot at home, flew for refuge to the* 
awney-or nt. %j ernmiu-nestprez. 

Sao* after this almost miraculous escape, they both 
net otft* by different routes, for Brussels, agreeing to 
lueetaftnWsnmeinn; bntw%ende»aTude.'Who had 
t*4rieouiMe1'With « number of peril* on Ms journey. 
aWtvell at me place appointed* heftmad that ma friend 
ftttl- been As&vered, and conducted bach to prison. 
Shocked at this intelligence he set out immediately for 
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Amsterdam, where be had not. long been before he wets 
demanded of the States by the French am bass ado r, in- 
the name of the king, and carried back to his old 
quarters in the Bastile, fettered hands and feet, and 
only allowed a bed of straw, without covering, to re-' 
pose on. 

In this wretched situation he remained forty months* 
and during this confinement was one day indulged 
with the barbarous privilege of being permitted to see 
his friend D'Alegre, whom he found raving ma ^* '** 
the hospital for lunatics at Cbarenton. The poor, 
creature had no remembrance of him, and made him. 
no other answer, when he reminded him of their escape 
from the Bastile, than by telling him that he was God. 

Some time after this shocking interview he observed* 
from the tower of the Bastile, a large piece, of paper 
at the window of a chamber in St. Anthony's-streef* 
on which was written these words, " Yesterday died 
the Marchioness of Pompadour." This had been 
placed there by some young ladies, .who were ac- 
quainted with his story, and he was now persuaded 
tnat be should be released from his confinement ; but 
Bf . de Sartine had expressly forbidden all the officers 
of the Bastile to inform the prisoners of her decease. 
When de laTude therefore wrote to him, intreating his 
deliverance, he came to the prison, and insisted upon 
knowing his author. 

His behaviour, upon this occasion, proving offensive 
to M. de Sartine, he was removed from prison to the 
governor's house, loaded with chains from head to* 
foot, and afterwards sent to the castle of Vincenaes, to 
be confined in the black-hole. Here, however, the 
lieutenant-governor, being: a humane man, suffered 
him to walk two hours a ofay in the fosse, guarded by 
two fusileers and a serjeant, who stood at die gate 
with another sentinel. While he was walking here one. 
evening, it happened to be a prodigiously thick fog, 
which ne thought was a circumstance by no means to 
be neglected : he therefore struck down the two senti- 
nels with his elbows, and pushing boldly by the others, 
flew as fast as his legs would carry him. A nreat cry 
* stop thief ensued, in which he joined, and by that 

mm made his escape to Paris. 
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After this adventure a number of exempts and fet- 
ters were seat ont upon the search after him, and »- 
thousand crowns were offered as a reward for disco* 
veriaghim. Finding, therefore, that it would beinvt 
possible to elude the vigilance of scouts and informers* 
he wrote a letter to the minister of the war-depart- 
ment, acquaint iuff him that he would not fail to ha 
with him such a day, and begging he would have the 

rdness to suspend the orders for arresting him till 
had been indulged with a moment's audience. 
Going, according to his promise, to the apartment oS 
the minister, he was immediately secured, without 
being permitted to utter a syllable, and put into one 
of the most gloomy dungeons of the castle of Vin- 
cennes. 

At length Cardinal de Rohan, president of the com- 
mission, discovered him at the bottom of his dungeon 
in the Bicetre, to which he had been transferred ; and. 
being moved with his extreme wretchedness, promised 
him his liberty, provided he could give proper security 
for his good behaviour. This last kind office was un- 
dertaken by a charitable lady of the name of LeGros;' 
who, on being accidentally informed of his misfor* 
tunes, resolved to dedicate her whole time and atten- 
tion towards procuring his enlargement. The difficul- 
ties she had to encounter, together with the narrowness 
of her own circumstances, rendered the accomplish- 
ment of this project almost impossible -, but, by inces- 
sant and persevering diligence, she at last obtained the 
object of her wishes ; and, after having set him free 
from all restraints, helped to support him by the small 
earnings of her own and her husband's industry. 



UNNjEUS AND BtJFFON COMPARED. 

LINNAEUS, in the extent of his enqairies, submitted 
to no boundary but that which nature had assigned to 
herself. As nature is inimitable in her productions, 
so Button is inimitable in his descriptions of her 
works. Both of them received from her, activity of 
mind, strength of talent, promptitude to observe, and" 
the imagination to invent ; and both possessed, m an 

H 
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eminent degree, a craving- solicitude to inform their 
own minds, and a surprising' aptitude to disclose- to 
others the information which they acquired. Both of 
them have immortalized their names by writings of the 
highest excellence, and have enlarged the dominion of 
science. Both have done honour to the countries of 
which they were natives, and have acquired private 
distinction and public lame. 

So far they coincide ; bnt they have distinguishing' 
characteristics, which the man of taste will readily 
discover. 

Linnaeus is remarkable for precision of style; Buf- 
fon, for richness and luxuriance. The one has poured 
forth the treasures of nature; the other has urged 
onward an irresistible torrent of eloquence. The con- 
ciseness and simplicity of Linnaeus admit of transla- 
tion into every language 5 but the abundant garden of 
Buffon cannot be transplanted to other countries. The 
one confines himself to accurate theory, and to objects 
near and decisive; the other darts, with the rapidity 
of a comet, beneath the glowing canopy of science. 
The one appeals to reason and intellect \ the other, lo 
the heart and the imagination. The Pliny of Sweden 
taught us to understand, the Pliny of France- to ve- 
nerate, the works of nature. M. R. 

For the Pocket Magazine. 
BURNING OF A WIDOW IN NEPAUL. 
" Valley of Nepaul, Nov. 20, I8I6. 
" I HAVE just returned from witnessing a sight, that 
has made such an impression on my memory, as will 
not readily be effaced ; and in the hope tb»t it will be 
acceptable, I take up my pen to endeavour to paint to 
you the picture. My mind is in a right frame for it ; ' 
but oh, Yorick ! that I had thy imagination to trace 
the fact, with the imagery it requires, that I might 
convey an adequate idea of the scene to those who did 
not behold it ! 

" You will have heard, ere this, of the havoc the 
small-pox has been making for these three months 
past, among the inhabitants of this delightful and in- 
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teresting valley. When it first appeared, apprehen- 
sions were entertained for the safety of the ratah and 
his family ; and measures were adopted, which, for a 
time, kept them and the inhabitants of the city of 
Katmandu free from the infection. Bat it was only 
for a time: it soon reached from the peasant to the 
prince: and, notwithstanding vaccination had been 
applied successfully to some of the principal families 
of the court, either superstition, or a dislike to inno- 
vation, had prevented a part of the rajah's family from 
receiving the benefits or it, although frequently ten- 
dered in a pressing manner. 

" On the 2nd, an infant son of the prince died from 
the raging distemper ; and information was brought to 
the resident; that the rajah, who had for some days 
been labouring under it, was carried down to the holv 
temple of Pusputuanh (which is looked upon, by all 
the Hindoos, as one of the portals of Heaven), that, 
in breathing his last, his soul might be admitted, in its 
passage from its earthly frame, to happier regions, of 
which this place is supposed to be the entrance. Such 
is seldom or never the case, until the person is sup- 
posed to be near his end ; and, as it was so in the pre- 
sent instance, the prince was early in the morning 
accompanied by the chief officers of his government, 
his relations and domestics (who, as is customary on 
such occasions, walked with his palauquin, bare-headed 
and bare-footed)^ to the temple. A little after this he 
ceased to be a prince, and the event was communicated 
to the resident ; who, as a mark of condolence, and in 
compliment to the court, proceeded with his suite in 
mourning, and on foot, to the spot, where much more 
awful scenes than had yet occurred were in a state of 
forwardness •> I mean the preparations for human sa- 
crifices, that the death of a Hindoo prince, in these 
mountainous regions, invariably demands. On reach- 
ing the temple, we were received by the venerable Raj 
Gooros, or high priest, whose hoary locks bespoke his 
lengthened years. He was in tears, and mentioued 
that one of the kanees, or concubines of the rajah, 
with five of their female attendants, were to burn with 
the remains of their master. Alter lamenting on the 
passing events, he pointed to us a spot, at a little dis- 
h2 
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tance, whence we could better witness the scene ; and 
he then retired, to continue the obsequies of his de- 
parted prince. 

The funeral pile was erected on the bed of the Buny- 
muttee river, which, in its course through the valley, 
is very shallow, and here so narrow, that its sacred 
waters wash the foundations of the holy temple, on the 
one side, and moisten the trees of its gloomy grove 
that overhang it on the other; and, as we were "behold- 
ing- the funeral, in a most anxious state of suspense, 
the sonorous sounds of the singha, while they tended, 
by taking off the attention of the devoted females 
from the surrounding crowd, to fit them for their ap- 
proaching end, added solemnity to the scenery. Our 
situation did not admit of distinctly observing wjiat 
might be called the niceties of the awfnl ceremony ; 
but we were near enough to observe the innocent vic- 
tim of superstition, who was about sixteen years of 
age, and said to be of an interesting figure, take off 
her ornaments, and throw loosely over her loins and 
breast a cloth. As she ascended the pile with her 
companions, she distributed to the brahmins, her rela- 
tions and attendants, that stood around, a couple of 
elephants, some buffaloes, bullocks, calves, horses, 
jewels, frankincense, with clothes and ornaments, 
which she had just thrown off: meant, I believe, as 
marks of her regard, or as proofs, that she parted from 
this world in peace with all ; and saying, as we were 
afterwards told, something to those who were supposed 
to be the most endeared to her ( for whatever a suttee 
utters is supposed to be propnetic), she placed the 
head of her departed husband in her lap, when heaps 
of sandal- wood, smeared with oil and ghee, were piled 
ground her and her companions. A great number of 
torches, carried by persons descending the steps of the 
temple, then communicated their flames to the com- 
bustible pile, at the same time that the hallowed 
S-oves and temples re-echoed the shouts and groaning* 
at the multitude set up : and, in a moment, the souls 
of the devoted girls fled, in shrieks, to Heaven ! To 
Heaven, I say ; for, surely, an all-just and all-directing 
God granted the boon their acts were directed to ob- 
tain, however erroneous, in the opinion of a Christian, 
the mode of seeking it may appear. H. 
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NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

No. T.— ERUPTION OF THE SOUFFRIER. 
THE Souffrier mountain is the most northerly of the 
lofty chain running 1 through the centre of the island of 
St. Vincent's, and the highest of the whole, as com- 
puted by the most accurate survey that has as yet been 
taken. For some time previous to the 30th of April, 
1812, this memorable mountain had iudicated much 
disquietude; and, from the extraordinary frequency 
and violence of earthquakes (which are calculated to 
have exceeded two hundred within the preceding year), 
had portended some great movement or eruption. 
The apprehension, however, was not so immediate as 
to restrain curiosity, or prevent repeated visits to the 
crater, which of late baa been more numerous than at 
any former period, even up to Sunday, the 26th of 
April, when some gentlemen ascended it, and remained 
there for some time. Nothing unusual was then re- 
marked, or any external appearance observed, except 
rather a stronger emission of smoke from the inter- 
stices of the conical hill, at the bottom of the crater. 
To those who have not visited this romantic and won 
derful spot, a slight description of it, as it lately stood, 
is previously necessary and indispensable, to form any 
conception of it, and to the better understanding the 
account which follows : for no one living can expect 
to see it again in the perfection and beauty in which it 
was on Sunday, the 26th of April. 

About two thousand feet from the level of the sea 
(calculating from conjecture), on the south side of the 
mountain, and rather more than two- thirds of its 
height, opens a circular chasm, somewhat exceeding 
half a mile in diameter, and between four and five 
hundred feet in depth. Exactly in the centre of thjra 
capacious bowl rose a conical hill, about two hundred 
and sixty or three hundred feet in height, and about 
two hundred in diameter, richly covered and variegated 
with shrubs, brushwood, and vines, about half way up, 
and for the remainder powdered over with virgin sul- 
phur to the top. From the fissures in the cone, and 
interstices of the rock, a thin white smoke was con- 
H 3 
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Btantly emitted, occasionally tinged with a slight bluish 
flame. The precipitous sides of this magnificent am- 
phitheatre were fringed with various evergreens and 
aromatic shrubs, flowers, and many alpine plants. On 
the north and south sides of the base of the cone were 
two pieces of water, one perfectly pure and tasteless* 
the other strongly impregnated with sulphur ana 
alum. This lonely and beautiful spot was rendered 
more enchanting by the singularly melodious notes of 
a bird, an inhabitant of these upper solitudes, and 
altogether unknown to the other parts of the island : 
hence principally called, or supposed to be, invisible, 
though it certainly has been seen, and is a species of 
the merle. 

A century had now elapsed since the last convulsion t 
of the mountain^ or since any other elements had dis- 
turbed the serenity of this wilderness, than those which 
are common to the tropical tempest. It apparently 
slumbered in primeval solitude and tranquillity, and 
from the luxuriant vegetation and growth of the forest 
which covered its sides, from the base nearly to the 
summit, seemed to discountenance the fact, and fal- 
sify the records of the ancient volcano. Such was the 
majestic, peaceful Souffrier, on April the 27th ; but 
the surrounding inhabitants trod on " ignem reposi- 
tum cineri dofoso," and their imaginary safety was 
soon to be confounded by the sudden danger of devas- 
tation. Just as the plantation bells rang twelve at 
noon, on Monday the 27th, an abrupt and dreadful 
crash from the mountain, with a severe concussion of 
the earth, and tremendous noise in the air, alarmed all 
around it. The resurrection of this fiery furnace was 
proclaimed in a moment by a vast column of thick, 
black, ropy smoke, like that of an immense glass- 
house, bursting forth at once, and mounting to the 
sky, showering down sand, with gritty calcined parti- 
cles of earth and favilla mixed, on all below. This, 
driven before the wind to Wallibou and Morne Ronde, 
darkened the air like a cataract of rain, and covered 
the ridges, woods, and cane-pieces, with light grey- 
coloured ashes, resembling snow when slightly covered 
by dust. As the eruption increased, this continual 
shower expanded, destroying every appearance of ve- 
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'getation. At night a very considerable degree of ig- 
nition was observed on the lips of the crater; but it 
is not asserted that there was as yet any visible ascen- 
sion of flame. The same awful scene presented itself 
on Tuesday ; the fall of favilla and calcined pebbles 
still increasing, and the compact pitchy column, from 
the crater rising perpendicularly to an immense height, 
with a noise, at intervals, like the muttering of distant 
thunder. On Wednesday, the 29th, all these menacing 
symptoms of horror and combustion gathered more 
thick and terrific for miles around the dismal and 
half-obscured mountain. The prodigious column shot 
up with a quicker motion, dilating- as it rose like 
a balloon. The sun appeared in total eclipse, and shed 
a meridian twilight over us, that aggravated the win- 
try gloom of the scene, now completely powdered over 
with falling particles. It was evident that the crisis 
was as yet to come, that the burning; fluid was strug- 
gling for a vent, and labouring to throw off the super- 
incumbent strata and obstructions, which suppressed 
the ignivomous torrent. At night it was manliest, that 
it bad greatly disengaged itself from its burden, by 
the appearance of fire flashing now and then, flaking 
above the mouth of the crater. 

On Thursday, the memorable 30th of April, the re- 
flection of the rising sun on this majestic body of 
curling vapour was sublime beyond imagination ; any 
comparison of the Glaciers, of the Andes, or Cordil- 
leras with it, can but feebly convey an idea of the 
fleecy whiteness and brilliancy of this awful column of 
intermingled and wreathed smoke and clouds; it after- 
wards assumed a more sulphureous cast, like what we 
call thunder-clouds, and, in the course of the day, a 
ferruginous and sanguine appearance, with much live- 
lier action in the ascent, a more extensive dilation, as 
if almost freed from every obstruction ; after noon the 
noise was incessant, and resembled tue approach of 
thunder still nearer and nearer, with a vibration, that 
affected the feelings and hearing. As yet there was 
no convulsive motion, or sensible earthquake : terror 
and consternation now seized on all beholders. The 
Caribes, settled at Morne Ronde, at the foot of the 
Souffrier, abandoned .their houses, with their live 
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stock, and every thing they possessed, and fled preci- 
pitately towards town. The Negroes became confused, 
forsook their work, looked up to the mountain, and, 
as it shook, trembled, with the dread of what they 
could neither understand nor describe; the birds fell 
to the ground, overpowered with showers of favilla, 
unable to keep themselves on the wing; the cattle 
were starving- tor want of food, as not a blade of grass 
or a leaf was now to he found ; the sea was much dis- 
coloured, but in no wise uncommonly agitated : and 
it is remarkable, that throughout the whole of this 
violent disturbance of the earth it continued quite 
passive, and did not at any time sympathize with the 
agitation of the laud. 

About four P. M. the noise became more alarming, 
and just before sun-set the clouds reflected a bright 
copper-colour, suffused with fire. Scarcely had the 
day closed, when the flame burst at length pyramid i- 
cafiy from the crater, through the mass of smoke ; the 
rolling of the thunder became more awful and deafen- 
ing : electric flashes quickly succeeded, attended with 
loud claps ; and now, indeed, the hurly burly began. 
Those only who have witnessed such a sight can form 
any idea of the magnificence and variety of the light- 
ning and electric flashes : some forked zig-zag playing 
across the perpendicular column from the crater; 
others shooting upwards from the mouth, like rockets, 
of the most dazzling lustre; others, like shells, with 
their trailing fuses, flyinjr. in different parabolas, with 
the most vivid scintillations from the dark sanguine 
column, which now seemed inflexible, and immovable 
by the wind. Shortly after seven P. M. the mighty 
cauldron was seen to simmer, and the ebullition of 
lava to break out on the north-west side. This, im- 
mediately after boiling over the orifice, and flowing a 
short way, was opposed by the acclivity of a higher 
point of land, over which it was impelled by the im- 
mense tide of liquified fire that drove it on, forming 
the figure V in grand illumination. Sometimes, when 
the ebullition slackened, or was insufficient to urge it 
over the obstructing hill, it recoiled back, like a re- 
fluent billow from the rock, and then again rushed 
forward, impelled by fresh supplies, and scaling every 
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.obstacle, carrying rocks and woods together, in its 
course down the slope of the mountain, until it preci- 
pitated itself down some vast ravine, concealed from 
our sight by the intervening ridges of Morne Ronde. 
Vast globular bodies of fire were seen projected from 
the fiery furnace, and bursting, felj back into it, or 
over it, on the surrounding bushes, which were in- 
stantly set in flames. About four hours from the lava 
boiling over the crater, it reached the sea, as we could 
observe from the reflection of the fire, and the electric 
flashes attending it. About half-past one another 
stream of lava was seen descending to the east, towards 
Rebecca. The thundering noise of the mountain, and 
the vibration of sound, that had been so formidable 
hitherto, now mingled in the sullen monotonous roar 
of the rolling lava, became so terrible, that dismay was 
almost turned into despair. At this time the first 
earthquake was felt : this was followed by showers of 
cinders, that fell with the hissing noise of hail during 
two hours. At three o'clock a rolling on the roofs of 
the houses indicated a fall of stones, which soon thick- 
ened, and at length descended in a rain of intermin- 
gled fire, that threatened at once the fate of Pompeii 
or Herculaneum. The crackling and coruscations 
from the crater, at this period, exceeded all that had 
yet passed : the eyes were struck with momentary 
blindness, aud the ears stunned with the glomeration 
of sounds. People sought shelter in cellars, under 
rocks, or any where, for every where was nearly the 
-same-, and tne miserable Negroes, flying from their 
huts, were knocked down or wounded, and many killed 
in the open air. Several houses were set on fire. The 
estates situated in the immediate vicinity seemed 
doomed to destruction. Had the stones that fell been 
proportionabiy heavy to their size, not a living crea- 
ture could have escaped without death ; but they were 
divested of their natural gravity, and fell as light as 

Eumex, though in some places as large as a man's 
ead. This dreadful rain of stones and fire lasted up- 
wards of an hour, and was again succeeded by cinders 
from three till six o'clock in the morning. Earth- 
quake followed earthquake almost momentarily, or 
rather the whole of this part of. the island was in a 
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state of continued oscillation ; not agitated by shock*, 
vertical or horizontal, but undulated, like water shaken 
in a bowl. 

The break of day, if such it could be called, was 
truly terrific. Darkness only was visible at eight 
o'clock, and the birth of May dawned like the day of 
judgment : a chaotic gloom enveloped the mountain, 
and an impenetrable haze hung over the sea, with 



black, sluggish clouds, of a sulphureous cast. The 
whole island was covered with favilla, cinders, scoria, 
and broken masses of volcanic matter. It was not until 



the afternoon that the muttering noise of the mountain 
sunk gradually into a solemn yet suspicious silence. 
Such were the particulars of this sublime and tre- 
mendous scene, from commencement to catastrophe. 



AN ACCOUNT 

OF 

A SINGULAR CUSTOM AT METELIN, 

THE ANCIENT LESBOS. 

, BY THE LATE EARL OF CHARLEMONT 

THE women here seem to liave arrogated to themselves 
the department and privileges of the men — Contrary 
to the usa^e of all other countries, the eldest daughter 
here inherits, and the sons. like daughters every where 
tli$ey are portioned off with small dowers, or, what is 
still worse, turned out pennyless to seek their fortune. 
If a man has two daughters, the eldest, at her mar- 
riage, is entitled to all her mother's possessions, which 
are by far the greater part of the family estate, as the 
mother, keeping up her prerogative, never parts with 
the power over any portion of what she has brought 
into the family, until she is forced into it by the mar- 
riage of her daughter, and the father also is compelled 
to ruin himself by adding whatever he may have scraped 
together by his industry. The second daughter inherits 
nothing, and is condemned to perpetnal celibacy. She 
is styled a calogria. which signifies properly a religious 
woman or nun, ana is in effect menial servant to her 
sister, being employed by her in any office she may 
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think fit to impose; frequently serving- her as waiting 
maid, as cook, and often in employments still more 
degrading. She wears a habit peculiar to her situation, 
which she can never change ; a sort of monastic dress, 
coarse, and of dark brown. One advantage, however, 
she enjoys over her sister, that whereas the elder, before 
marriage, is never allowed to go abroad, or to see any 
man, her nearest relations only excepted, the calogria, 
except when employed in domestic toil, is in this re- 
spect at perfect liberty. But when the sister is mar- 
ried, the situation of the poor calogria becomes despe- 
rate indeed, and is rendered still more humiliating Dy ' 
the comparison between her condition and that of her 
happy mistress. The married sister enjoys every sort 
of liberty — the whole family fortune is her's, and she 
spends it as she pleases — her husband is her obsequious 
servant — her father and mother are dependent upon 
her — she dresses in the most magnificent manner, co- 
vered all over, according to the fashion of the island, 
with pearls and with pieces of gold, which are com- 
monly sequins; thus continually carrying about her 
the enviable marks of affluence and superiority, while 
the wretched calogria follows her as a servant, arrayed 
in simple home-spun brown, and without the most 
distant hope of ever changing her condition. Such a 
disparity may seem intolerable, but what will not cus- 
tom reconcile? Neither are the misfortunes of the * 
family yet at an end. The father and mother, with 
whaj little is left them, contrive by their industry to 
accumulate a second little fortune ; and this, if they 
should have a third daughter, they are obliged to give 
to her upon her marriage, and the fourth, if there 
thould be one, becomes her calogria ; and so on through 
all the daughters alternately. Whenever the daughter 
it marriageable, she can by custom compel the father 
to procure her a husband, and the mother, such is the 
power of habit, is foolish enough to join in teazing him 
into an immediate compliance, though its consequences 
must he equally fatal and ruinous to both of them. — 
From hence it happens that nothing is more common 
than to see the old father and mother reduced to the 
utmost indigence, and even begging about the streets, 
while their unnatural daughters are in affluence ; and 
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we ourselves have frequently been shewn the etctaft 
daughter parading- it through the town in the greatest 
splendour, while her mother and sister followed her a*, 
servants, and made a melancholy part of her attendant 
train. 

The sons, as soon as they are of an age to gain a 
livelihood, are turned out of the family, sometimes 
with a small present or portion, but more frequently 
without any thing to support them; and thus reduced, 
tiiey either endeavour to live by their labour, or, which 
is more usual, go on board some trading vessels as 
sailors or as servants, remaining abroad till they have 
got together some competency, and then return home to 
marry and to be henpecked. Some few there are, who, 
taking advantage of the Turkish law, break through 
this whimsical custom, who marry their calogrias, and 
retain to themselves a competent provision $ but these 
are accounted, men of a singular and even criminal 
disposition, and are hated and despised as conformists 
to the Turkish manners, and deserters of their native 
customs ; so that we may suppose they are few indeed 
who have the boldness to depart from the manners of 
their country, to adopt the customs of their detested 
masters, and: to brave the contempt, the derision, and 
the hatred of their neighbours and fellow-citizens. 

Of all these extraordinary particulars I was informed 
by the French consul, a mau of sense and of indisput- 
able veracity, who had resided in this island for several, 
years, and who solemnly assured me that every cir- 
cumstance was true ; but indeed our own observation 
left us without the least room for doubt, and the sin- 
gular appearance and deportment of the ladies fully 
evinced the truth of our friend's relation. In* walking 
through the town it is easy to perceive, from the whim- 
sical manners of the female passengers, that the women, 
according to the vulgar phrase, wear the breeches. ~ 
They frequently stopped in the streets, examined our 
dress, interrogated us with a bold and mauly air. 
laughed at our foreign garband appearance, and shewed 
so Tittle attention to that decent modesty, which is, 
or ought to be, the true characteristic of the sex,, that 
there is every reason to suppose they would, in spite 

"Seir haughtiness, be the Kindest ladies upon earth, 
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if they were not strictly watched by the Turks, who 
sre here very numerous, and would be ready to punish 
any transgression of their ungallant laws with arbi- 
trary fines. But nature and native manners will often 
baffle the efforts even of tyranny. In all their customs 
these manly ladies seem to have changed sides with the 
men. The woman rides astride — the man sits sideways 
on the horse. Nay, I have been assured that the hus- 
band's distinguishing* appellation is his wife's family 
name. The women have town and country houses, in 
the management of which the husband never dares in- 
terfere. Their gardens, their servants, are all their 
own : and the husband, from every circumstance of 
his behaviour, appears to be no other than his wife's 
first domestic, perpetually bound to her service, and 
slave to her caprice. Hence it is that a tradition ol>- 
tains in the country, that this island was formerly in- 
habited by Amazons, a tradition founded however upon 
no ancient history that I know of. Sappho, indeed, 
the most renowned female that this island has ever 
produced, is said to have had manly inclinations, in 
which, as Luci'an tells us, she did but conform with 
the singular manners of her countrywomen ; but I do 
not find that the mode in which she chose to shew 
those inclinations is imitated by the present female in- 
habitants, who seem perfectly content with the dear 
prerogative of absolute sway, without endeavouring in 
any other particular to change the course of nature; 
yet will this circumstance serve to shew that the wo- 
men of Lesbos had always something peculiar, and 
even peculiarly masculine, in their manner and pro- 
pensities. But be this as it may, it is certain that no 
country whatsoever can afford a more perfect idea of 
an Amazonian commonwealth, or better serve to render 
probable those ancient relations which our manners 
would induce us to esteem incredible, than this island 
of Metelin. These lordly ladies are, for the most part, 
very handsome in spite of their dress, which is singular 
ana disadvantageous. Down to the girdle, which, as 
in the old Grecian garb, is raised far above what we 
usually call the waist, they wear nothing but a shift 
of thin and transparent gauze, red. green, or brown, 
through which every thing is visible, their breasts 
I 
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only excepted, which they cover with a sort of L<_«- 
kerchief: and this, as we were informed, the Turk* 
have oblired them to wear, while they look upon it an 
an incumbrance, and as no inconsiderable portion of 
Turkish tyranny. Long sleeves of the same thin ma- 
terial perfectly shew their arms even to the shoulder. 
Their principal ornaments are chains of pearl, to which 
they hang small pieces of gold coin. Their eyes are 
large and fine, and the nose which we term Grecian 
usually prevails among them, as it does indeed among 
the women of all these islands. Their complexions are 
naturally fine, but they spoil them by paint, of which 
they make abundant use j and they disfigure their pretty 
races by shaving the hinder part of the eye-brow, and 
replacing it with a strait line of hair, neatly applied 
with some sort of gum, the brow being thus continued 
in a strait and narrow line till it joins the hair on each 
side of their face. They are well made, of the middle 
size, and, for the most part, plump ; out they are dis- 
tinguished by nothing so much and so universally aa 
' by a haughty, disdainful, and supercilious air, with 
which they seem to look down upon all mankind aa 
creatures of an inferior nature, born for their service* 
and doomed to be their slaves 5 neither does this pecu- 
liarity of countenance in any degree diminish their 
natural beauty, but rather adds to it that sort of be- 
witching attraction, which the French call jueuan*. 

ANECDOTE AND WIT. 

No. 8— GREATNESS OF HIND. 

A CORSICAN, the leader of a gang of banditti, who had 
long been famous for his exploits, was at length taken and 
committed to the care of a soldier, from whom he con- 
trived to escape. The soldier was tried, and condemned 
to death. At the place of execution, a man, coming up 
to the commanding officer, said, " Sir, I am a stranger 
to you, but you snail soon know who I am ; I have 
heard that one of your soldiers is to die for having 
suffered a prisoner to escape: he was not at all to 
blame} besides, the prisoner shall be restored to you. 
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Behold him here— I am the man. 1 cannot bear that 
an innocent man should be punished for me, and I 
cone to die myself." " No \ " cried the French officer, 
who felt as he ought the, sublimity of the action, " thou 
shall not die, and the soldier shall be set at liberty. 
Endeavour to reap the fruits of thy generosity : thou . 
deservest to be henceforth an honest man." 

M. ROSE. 
M. ROSE was private secretary to Lewis the Four- 
teenth. He had been in possession of the pen for fifty 
years, and died at the are of eighty-six or seven, per- 
fect in powers of health and mind ; he was likewise 
president of the chamber of accounts ; a rich miser, 
but full of wit and repartee; well read; with a memory 
precise and instantaneous : a perfect inventory of every 
thing relative to court and business. 

Gay, free, bold, and often audacious} but respectful 
and polished to those who kept their distance! or made 
him Keep his own ; never out of his place; a limb of 
the ancient court. 

% rlis pen, hie fidelity and discretion, had kept him in 
intimacy with the king, and made him privy to affairs 
which sometimes remained unknown even to the mi- 
nister. 

4 It is not possible to make a king speak with greater 
dignity, or more general propriety, than in the letters 
which Hose dispatched on an infinite variety of subjects 
in his master's name, all which the kin? signed himself, 
for their hands were not distinguishable. 

Rose had a fine estate and a house near Chantilly, 
and often resided there. The Prince of Conde wanted 
to buy it, and, on the secretary's refusal, resolved to 
put him out of humour with it. For this purpose, he 
ordered some hundred foxes, old and young, to be flung 
over his park walls — the havock made by this midnight 
colony may easily be imagined. 

Rose, highly enraged) went to the king in his cabinet^ 
and resolutely demanded leave to ask him a downright 
question. " What is it?" said the king, "Whatisit!" 
answered Rose with an enflamed face ; " What is it ! I 
beg you will tell me if we have two kings in France?" 
12 ' 
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"What do von mean!" said the king:, reddening and 
surprised. " What do I mean ? " answered Rose ; "what 
1 mean is, that if the Prince of Conde is king like you, 
we must cry and bend our necks, — if he l>e only a 
prince of the blood, I demand justice of you;" and 
then he related the fact. The king- obliged the prince 
to remove the whole nest of foxes from first to last, at 
his own expence, and to repair all the damage they had 
done, and to remain on good terms with Rose. 

Rose had married his daughter to M. Portail, coun- 
sellor, and afterwards first president of parliament. 
The husband was continually complaining to the fa* 
ther, of his daughter's bad humour. " You are in the 
right," answered Rose, " she is impertiuent, and if I 
hear any more of her. I shall disinherit her." After 
this the husband held his tongue. 



AN OUTLAWED MONARCH. 

A MERCHANT, says Selden in his Table Talk, had 
recovered costs against the King of Spain in a suit, 
which, because he could not get, he was advised to hare 
him outlawed for not appearing, and so he was. Aa 
soon as Gondomar (the Spanish Ambassador) beard 
that, he presently sent the money, by reason, if his 
master had been outlawed, he could not have the be- 
nefit of the law, which would have been very prejudi- 
cial, there being- then many suits depending netwixt 
the King of Spam and our English merchants. 



SARAH, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 
"AMONGST the torrent of abuse poured out on your 
grace," said Lady Sunderland to ner one day, " your 
worst enemies have never called you a faithless wife." 
" It was no great merit," said old Sarah, first duchess 
of Marlborough, as she was turning over the papers 
afterwards sent to Mallet for her husband's history : 
" it was no great merit ; for I had the handsomest, the 
most accomplished, and bravest man in Europe for my 
husband." "Yet you don't pretend to say be was 
without faults," replied Lady Sunderland.—" By no 
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means; I knew them better than he did himself, or 
even than I do my own ! Re came back one day, from 
my poor misled mistress, Queen Anne. I believe when 
lie resigned his commission, and said ne had told her, 
that he thanked God, with all his faults, neither avarice 
nor ambition could be laid to his charge." Such was 
the sensible answer of old Sarah ; to which she added; 
u I was not in a laughing humour; but, at my Lord's 
words, I almost bit through my tongue, to prevent my 
smiling in his face." 

A WELL-EARNED PENSION. 

TO an odd stratagem of a female of Chester, of the 
name of Elizabeth Edmunds, was owing the entire 
safety of the Protestants of Ireland, in the reign of 
Queen Mary. Dr. Cole, a commissioner from the 
Queen, on his way to that country, stopped one night 
at Chester. The mayor, in his official capacity, waited 
on him, and he unguardedly spoke of the murderous 
business in which he was engaged, and took out his 
commission in the presence of the hostess, who had a 
brother, a protestant, in Dublin. When the mayor 
-went away, the doctor politely attended him down 
stairs, and Mrs. Edwards, in -the mean time, took the 
commission from the box, and substituted for it a pack 
of cards, with the knave of clubs placed uppermost. 
The doctor, on his return, pat up the box ; and, on his 
arrival at Dublin, presented it in form at the castle to 
the lord deputy and privy council. His lordship opened 
it, and the whole assembly, as well as the commissioner 
himself, were in the utmost astonishment at iti con- 
tents. He assured them that it had contained a com- 
mission, but why it was not there then, and how the 
cards came in its place, he was as ignorant as they. 
Disappointed and chagrined, he returned to the Eng- 
lish court for a fresh commission, which he obtained; 
but. before he could again arrive in Ireland, the Queen 
died. Her successor, Queen Elizabeth, rewarded the 
woman for this meritorious act, with a pension of 
forty pounds a year for life. 

I 3 

— 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

BENRY IV. of France having given the order of St. 
Michael to Nicholas Clifford and Anthony Shirley, as 
a reward for the services they had done him during* the 
war ; these two gentlemen returning to England, the 
queen ordered them to be put in prison, and command- 
ed them to send back the order, ana to take proper 
steps that their names should he erased from the regis- 
ter. She said that, u as a chaste spouse should look 
only on her husband, so ought a subject to look up to 
that sovereign whom God has established to reign over 
him. I will not allow," said the queen, " that my sheep 
be marked with a stranger's mark, or that they follow 
the whistle of a foreign shepherd." This anecdote 
affords one proof, among hundreds, of the high prero- 
gative, that is to say despotic, notions of our amiabU, 
virgin queen, " the good queen Bess." 



MAHMUD, SULTAN OF GAZNA. 

A PERSON, one day, in great agony of mind, abruptly 
rushed into his presence, while the king was sitting at 
his tribunal, ana called loudly for justice. Mahmvd 
desired him instantly to state his complaint. He said, 
he was a man in but indigent circumstances, but blest 
with a handsome wife, whose beauty had uufortunately 
excited the passion of an onirah of great wealth and 
rank; that the said omrah, with armed attendants, 
came frequently, at midnight, to his house, and after 
severely beating him, turned him into the street, while 
he gratified, by force, his libidinous desires. Tears of 
resentment and compassion started from the eyes of 
Mahmud, and he severely reprimanded the poor suf- 
ferer for not sooner preferring his complaint. The man 
replied, that he had often attempted it, but could never 
gain admittance* "If," said Mahmud, "that omrah 
should ever trouble you again, let me hear it without 
a moment's delay." Then ordering the guard to admit 
him at any hour, however unseasonable, he dismissed 
him. The third night following, the former outrage 
)>ein* repeated, the complainant hurried to the palace; 
but the king having retired to the haram, he was re- 
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fused admittance. Encouraged by the promise* of 
Mahmud, he now set up the most violent outcries, in 
hopes that the noise would alarm the court, and reach 
the ear of the king. The attempt succeeded, and Man* 
mud snatching his robe in haste, followed the poor man 
to his house, attended by a part of his guard. When 
arrived thither, he immediately ordered the light to be 
extinguished, and cut the insolent omrah in pieces. 
After the execution, he commanded a flambeau to be 
lighted, and then looked earnestly on the face of the 
criminal ; this done, he prostrated himself, returned 
thanks to God, and called for some refreshment. The 
house of poverty afforded no other than some barley 
bread and a little stale wine, which, however, the sultan 
was contented with : and, on the point of returning to 
his oalace, was after the most fervent expressions of 
gratitude, humbly solicited by the avenged husband, 
to declare, why he ordered the light to be extinguished ; 
why he prostrated himself after the death of the omrah j 
and. lastly, how the fastidious appetite of a great king 
could put up with so beggarly a repast ? The sultan, 
with great condescension, replied, that, after his first 
complaiut, he conjectured that none of his numerous 
subjects, except his own son, would dare to commit an 
act of such horrible enormity in the capital where he 
resided ; that, determined to sacrifice so atrocious an 
offender to the justice of the laws, be ordered the light 
to be extinguished, lest compassion at the sight of so 
dear a relative should arrest his hand in the execution 
of that justice j that, finding it was not his son, he 
prostrated himself with great humility before God ; 
and that he had eaten cheerfully of his repast, however 
humble, because he had, on the instant of hearing his 
complaint^ made a vow not to eat or drink till he had 
avenged himself on the base adulterer. 

CURE FOR SUPERSTITION. 
MINERS are known to be a superstitious race. Their 
superstition, however, is sometimes made a pretext for 
idleness.' Here is a recipe for curing this species of 
the disorder. In some extensive mines in Wales the 
i frequently saw the devil, and when once he had 
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been seen the men would work no more that day. This 
evil became serious, for old Beelzebub repeated his 
visits as often as if he had a design to injure Hie pro- 
prietor. That gentleman at last called bis men toge- 
ther, told them that it was very certain that the devil 
never appeared to any body who had not deserved to 
be so terrified, and that, as he was determined to keep 
bo rogues about him, be was resolved to discharge the 
first man that saw the devil again. The remedy was 
as efficient as if he had turned a stream of holy water 
into the mine. 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
IT is said that when the great Sir Isaac Newton had 
delivered an opinion, which any one chose to contro- 
vert, he never was at the pains to defend it, but con- 
tented himself with saying, " I believe, Sir, if you will 
be at the trouble of examining ray opinion, you will 
find that 1 have very good reasons tor it." 

THE PLEASURES OF A NEWSPAPER. 

MR. CONDUCTOR,— Every man, when he awakes 
in the morning, finds that the reflections sugs'ested by 
the preceding day have been, if not wholly obliterated, 
at least suspended by sleep ; that new topics of con- 
versation are wanting, and that surprise is on tip-toe 
for new calls ; he is unwilling to recur to the business 
of the preceding day, because it has been exhausted : 
or ashamed to recollect it, because it has disappointed 
him. A family thus met together, would drink the tea 
of Lethe, and eat the toast of taciturnity, were they 
not happily relieved from torpor of thought, and im- 
mobility of tongue, by the entrance of a newspaper. 

It is possible, indeed, that the weather might furnish 
a brief subject of debate, but the wind must blow a 
hurricane, and the rain descend in torrents, to be worth 
more than a moment's conversation. When the news- 
paper appears, however, all Europe is united to refresh 
the languid memory, to quicken the dull thoughts, 
and to give expedition to the communicative tongue — 
even the breakfast table is indebted to this lively guest, 
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The tea acquires a more odoriferous flavour, the toast 
is banded about with a quicker velocity, and the sugar 
and butter, though less sweet and white than could be 
wished, escape without censure, in the multiplicity of 
reflections which the newspaper suggests. 

No publication surely was ever so fertile in sources 
of reflection to those who choose to think, or of con- 
versation to those who prefer the humbler, though more 
noisy, business of talking. First, a long list of exten- 
sive amusements presents itself, fraught with every 
tempting inducement. Here it is important to observe 
bow a play is cast, what great performers are con- 
cerned, ana what farce or entertainment is to follow ; 
if a concert, what pieces are to be performed, and by 

whom ; if an opera, whether the divine Signora 

bears a part. From amusements there is a transition 
to works of charity, to subscription of names and sums 
of money for benevolent purposes; whether the ar- 
rangement here be judicious, or whether these ought 
not to precede amusements, I shall not stop to enquire. 
Perhaps the editor trusts to the good sense of his 
readers, that what he mixes heterogeneously, they will 
separate and arrange judiciously. Otherwise there 
would be a designed confusion in the advertisement 
part, which would not be easily reconciled to common 
sense, and would serve rather to perplex our reflections 
than to employ them to any purpose. Attentively ob- 
served, newspapers will be found very correct pictures 
of the times, and very faithful records of the transfer 
of property, whether by sale or fraud. 

I hinted, that the arrangement was apparently con- 
fused. We see books and pills, estates and lap-dogs, 
perfumery and charity sermons, crowded together oy 
one of those accidents by which we may suppose chaos 
would be produced. Here a disconsolate widow ad- 
vertises that she carries on business as usual, for the 
benefit of her orphan family; and there a lady of qua- 
lity offers five guineas for the recovery of her lap-dogr, 
which answers to the name of Chloe. A person wants 
to borrow 5000?. on undeniable security ; and a stable 
keeper offers to sell a horse for one hundred guineas 
on nis own word. Servants want places, in which 
* wages are no object ;" and a place under government 
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may be beard of where wages are tbe only object'. 
Humphry Jenkins lost his pocket-book in coming out 
of the play-house ;, and Sarah Howson has eloped from 
her husband, who will pay no debts of her contracting", 
" as witness his mark." In one place we have notice 
of a main of cocks ; and just by it, the candidates for 
a vacant cbaplaioship are desired to apply. But of all 
persons " that on earth do dwell, 1 ' tne sick find the 
greatest relief in newspapers. Why it is that disease 
should prevail in spite of the infallible medicines that 
are, in a manner, thrust down the throats of the sick* 
is astonishing. It would appear that the only disorder 
patients are troubled with, is an incurable obstinacy, 
which prevents them from taking medicines that have 
" cured thousands who have been dismissed from the 
hospitals in a most deplorable state." Do we not find 
that in some cases, a single box of pills will effect a cure ; 
and. in others, that the patient will be relieved by the 
smell only? Will not these mediciues " keep good in all 
climates f " Is it not notorious that they perform their 
cures " without loss of time, or hindrance to business ?" 
Wby then do we hear of the sick and the dying ? Why 
are not our hospitals turned into alms-houses for de- 
cayed physicians, and apothecaries who have no bu- 
siness f 

Nor is the information respecting the preservation 
of health less important than the cure of disease. If 
we turn our eyes to the sales of houses and estates, we 
shall find that they are all situated in counties remark* 
able for the salubrity of the air, the fertility of the soil, 
and the purity of the water, charmingly sheltered, rich- 
ly wooded, hill and dale, meadow and grove, where the 
east wind is not permitted to chill, nor the thunder to 
roll. These, it is true, are chiefly calculated for persons 
who can afford to pay rather extravagantly for the 
preservation of health ; but this can be no object with 
those who know that health is the greatest of all bless- 
mgs, and that in this way, it may be handed down to 
the latest posterity. The clergy, *I must observe, are 
particularly interested in these advertisements. The 
rectories are all u situated in remarkably healthy spots," 
aud the present u incumbent is nearly eighty years old.** 
What greater encouragement to a man who wishes to 
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do good, and to do it long, especially 'when it is " in 
the vicinity of a pack of bounds" — a circumstance of 
which we are frequently reminded- although the con- 
nection between the business of the pulpit, and the 
■ports of the field, is not quite so obvious as might ha 
expected from the eloquence of our fashionable auc- 
tioneers — a race of men to whose inventive genius we 
owe the conversion of horse-ponds into beautiful sheets 
of water, ditches into canals, and gibbets into hanging 
woods ; but the ablest men cannot do every thing,--* 
There are bounds, even in these times ; to human genius. 

Now, when all these subjects are introduced at the 
breakfast-table, what a copious source of conversation 
for the rest of the day, especially if any of these should 
create a desire to be a bidder or a purchaser ! What 
hopes, what fears, what consultations! But this is 
not necessary to the pleasure a newspaper affords. A 
man may give a very able account of an estate, with- 
out the feast desire of purchasing it 5 and the whole 
family may dispute on the merit of an entertainment, 
Which not one of the party means to partake of. It is 
possible to compassionate the distress of an orphan 
family, without contributing sixpence to their relief; 
and even to read of the cures performed by a " famous 
syrup," without desiring to taste a drop of it Con- 
versation and action are different things ; and, if a 
newspaper furnishes the former, it is doing much. 

Before quitting the advertisements, it may be neces- 
sary to mention two descriptions of persons who never 
appear to meet, and yet who never ought to separate, 
namely, those who " are equally desirous to lend 
money." and those who " are equally desirous to bor- 
row it. Why people, that mj*;ht be so mutually ser- 
vfceable, should stand in opposite columns in a news- 
paper, is very extraordinary. There must be some 
secret in this, which we, who know not the parties, are 
unacquainted with. That the party wishing to borrow 
should conceal his name, is easily accounted for. Pru- 
dential reasons reouire that a man's temporary embar- 
rassment should oe concealed as much as possible; 
but that he, who "would be happy to tend," or, as it is 
sometimes caHed, " to accommodate," should court 
obscurity, is not so easily explained, If it be from a 
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motive of modesty, it is highly praiseworthy; but H 
prevents us from handing- down the names of these 
benevolent persons to future ages as they deserve. 
Posterity can only know, that all the letters of the 
alphabet, from A. B. to X. Y .. have been eminent for 
their benevolence in accommodating distressed persons 
with sums of money " lying at their bankers, from five 
hundred to twenty thousand pounds;" and thus I 
close my meditations on the advertisements. I might 
mention more indeed ; but, as the poet says, 

" Here oft appears a wilderness of strange 
But gay confusion,— roses for the cheeks, 
And lilies for the brows of faded age : 
Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald, 
Heaven, earth, and ocean, plundered of their sweets, 
JJectareoud essences, Olympic dews, 
Sermons and city feasts, and favourite airs, 
Etherial journies, submarine exploits : 
And Katterfelto, with his hair on end, 
At his own wonders— wondering for his bread V 

But yet all these would probably fail of their effect, 
were they the only contents of a newspaper. There 
are thousands who are indifferent to a change of situa- 
tion ; who are confined to business, and cannot leave 
it $ who are gormandizing a breakfast, and loathe me- 
dicine ; who are blooming, and want no washes 5 who 
are cheerful, and want no amusement ; who are cha- 
ritable, and want no puffs or quackery to prompt their 
benevolence : yet, with all that, the rest or a newspaper 
supplies that dear and exquisite food — News. This 
part of a paper, though I have considered it last, is 
generally consulted first ; and what can equal the glad- 
some inquisitiveness that appears in the eye, when it 
fently rolls over the columns of a fresh newspaper ? 
uch is the variety of this department, and such the 
attachment of every man to his favourite pursuit, that 
a tolerable guess may be formed of what a man i&gby 
attending to what he first reads in a paper. The 
sturdy politician, indeed, is a general reader: he can 
lidd out a political allusion in every paragraph. If a 
lady of quality make a false step, he can descant on 
the privileged orders ; and, if the -price of bread have 
risen, he can censure parliament for the insufficiency 
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of the corn laws. Bat others confine themselves to 
their favourite articles : the court news delights the 
man of fashion, because he knows the parties; the 
ladies are anxious for the marriages, because they may 
know the parries ; the young- and the old are for the 
fashionable tattle of marriage, dances, duels, and dress, 
elopements, and other articles of the amusing kind ; 
while the grave citizen xasts a solemn glance at the 
price of stocks, wishes he had bought in, or hopes he 
shall soon be able to sell out : and there is a pretty 
numerous class, to whom bonfires, murders, ana pick- 
ing of pockets, afford a considerable gratification in 
the detail. 

A newspaper being thus perused by every man, ac- 
cording to nis taste, the wheels of conversation are 
again set a-going, and the dullest has something to 
say, or some remark to make, on what he has read. If 
newspapers, then, are undervalued, it is either because 
they are common or cheap, and we know that things 
that are common and cheap are always undervalued; 
but this, perhaps, may not always be the case, for, in 
point of cheapness, the objection has been gradually 
removing for some time. 

To appreciate their value, therefore, we have only to 
suppose that they were totally to be' discontinued for 
a month. I turn with horror from the frightful idea ! 
1 deprecate such a shock to the circulation of table- 
talk. It would operate more unfavourably than the 
gloom of November is said, by foreigners, to operate 
on the nerves of Englishmen ; and after such a sus- 
pension of news, I am afraid the papers would con- 
tain nothing but accounts of sudden deaths which had 
happened in the interval, with the deliberate opinion 
of the coroner's jury — " Died for want of intellU 
pence" 

" Let us praise newspapers," says Dr. Johnson. 
" One of the principal amusements of the idler is to 
read the works of these minute historians, the writers 
of news; who, though contemptuously overlooked by 
the composer of bulky volumes, are yet necessary in a 
nation where much wealth produces much leisure, and 
one part of the people has nothing to do but to observe 
the lives and fortunes of the other." L. 
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SKETCH OF THE UFE OF DR„ FRANKLIN. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ww born at Boston, iu 
New England, in 1705. His father had emigrated 
from Great Britain in 1682 ; his mother, the second' 
wife, was an American. At twelve years of age, he was 
apprenticed to his brother, a printer ; but left the si- 
tuation, in consequence of a disagreement, before the 
expiry of his indentures. He then let himself as jour- 
neyman at Philadelphia, came over to England for 
employ, went back, superseded his old master, set up. 
a newspaper, and became printer to the provincial as-, 
sembly. Having been employed to print the paper 
currency, he defended an increase or emission in a 
pamphlet which drew attention. He married, in 1730, 
a widow lady, to whom he bad been attached before 
her first marriage. In 1731, he proposed to found the 
still subsisting public library of Philadelphia on a sub- 
scription plan. In 1732, he began to publish Poor 
Richard's Almanac, a book which has inspired some 
of the meanness that distinguishes the American cha- 
racter. In 1736, he was appointed clerk to the general 
assembly of Philadelphia; and, in 1737, post-master. 
About this time, on toe occasion of some loss by fire, 
he suggested a hand-in-hand assurance office. 

His attention was next drawn to the phenomenon of 
electricity. He first ascertained, in 1762, by an expe- 
riment with a silken kite, the identity of lightning and 
the electric fluid. This great fact is well recorded in 
the inscription on his bust : Eripuit fulmen ccelo. 
He was already at this time a member of the general 
assembly of Pennsylvania, having been elected as a 
burgess for the city of Philadelphia in 1747. He spoke 
seldom, sententiously, concisely, but with convincing 
aptness. In 1749, he drew a plan for an academy to 
be endowed by the state, and managed by trustees : it 
was realized in 175&. 

In 1754, the depredations of the Indians on the Ame- 
rican frontiers had become grievous and alarming \ the 
colonies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, ap- 
pointed commissioners, or deputies, to meet at Albany, 
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and to dense some plan of military defence. Dr. Frank- 
lin attended on behalf of his province, and produced 
*The Albany Plan of Union. ,f The idea was to so- 
licit an act of parliament for establishing- a general 
government over the colonies, consisting of a governor 
to be named by the crown, and of a parliament to be 
named by the assemblies of the provincial states, in 
the proportion of their respective populousness. This 
general government was to raise troops, build forts, 
and to provide for the public defence. This scheme 
was in America held too favourable to the influence of 
the crown, and was therefore rejected by the colonial 
assemblies : in England it was held too favourable to 
the independence of the colonies, and was therefore re- 
jected by the ministry of Great Britain. But the discus- 
sion served to familiarize the words congress, general 
government, American army, and thus to prepare the 
very form of confederacy which was resorted to during 
the rebellion. Dr. Franklin was deputed, in 1757, to 
Great Britain, there to solicit the abolition of certain 
exemptions from taxation which had been foolishly con- 
ferred on the selfish family of Penn. He succeeded m the 
object of his embassy; and, during his stay in London, 
he published a pamphlet, pointing out the advantages 
which would result from the conquest of Canada. This 
pamphlet produced the desired effect, and thu* deli* 
vereu the North Americans from the danger of a French 
neighbourhood. When it is considered how exactly the 
Albany Plan of Union was adhered to during the re 
bellion, and how unsafe such a rebellion would have 
been for the friends of independence, if the French had 
retained the sovereignty of Canada, it seems reasonable 
to attribute to the foresight Or providence of Frank- 
lin the whole scheme of events which was subsequently 
realized: an instance of sagacity, or rather or power 
over fate, of which there are few examples even among 
the greatest men. In the summer of 1762 he returned 
to America, and was remunerated with five thousand 
pounds currency for his services. 

In 1704, the Penn family, irritated at the taxation to 

which Dr. Franklin had rendered their estates liable, 

caballed against his re-election, and found means to 

exclude him from the representation of Philadelphia : 

K2 
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but the assembly contained a majority of bis friends, 
who appointed him provincial agent, and deputed him 
once more to Great Britain. He embarked for Holland, 
where he landed in 1766, and made a circuit which in- 
cluded some German territory. After presenting his 
credentials in Great Britain, he also visited France, 
and became acquainted among men of letters aud ta- 
lent, who were afterwards to support the American 
cause. On returning to London, Dr. Franklin obtained, 
•the secret correspondence of some over loyal Americans 
with the British government, by the publication of 
which a great odium was excited against them in Ame- 
rica ; and thus the friends of the British ascendancy 
were deterred from making the communications essen- 
tial to their purposes. 

The presentation of a petition from theMassachuseto 
assembly occasioned Dr. Franklin to be called for exa- 
mination before the Privy Council. The solicitor-ge- 
neral, Wedderburne, poured on him a torrent of abuse, 
and charged him with sedition and disloyalty : there 
was foresight in the speech ; he could perceive the drift 
without knowing how to intercept the purposes of 
Franklin. Hostilities having begun against the British 
government at Boston in 1774, Dr. Franklin returned, 
in 1775, to America, and was immediately elected a 
delegate to congress by the legislature of Pennsylvania. 
Under the command of Washington, the friends of in- 
dependence displayed a perseverance in the field not 
unworthy of their conduct in the senate. Dr. Frank- 
lin was deputed to France in 177(1, and accomplished, 
in 1778, an alliance between the United States and the 
French. This recognition of their independence was 
acceded to by the British king in 1782, and Dr. Frank- 
lin triumphantly signed the treaty extorted from his 
humbled sovereign. A purer Magna Charta of liberty 
was won for America than that which had been obtained 
of old at Runnemede : Franklin was the Langton, and 
Washington the Fitzwalter, of this new and greater 
revolution. 

In 1787, Dr. Franklin projected and established the 
Pennsylvaniah society for promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery, and the relief of free negroes unlawfully held 
in bondage, and the improvement of the condition of 
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'the African race. The constitution of this society h 
far better devised than that of our Epglish societies 
against the slave trade, which begin attempting the 
reformat the wrong' end* 

Dr. Franklin was not elected president of the United 
States, an instance of national ingratitude which de- 
serves some reprobation. In political revolutions, the 
directing intellect is a higher power than the hand that 
executes. The Moses is entitled to a preference over 
the Joshua, the Daniel over the Darius, the Langton 
over the Fitz waiter, the Franklin over the Washington, 
the Talleyrand over the Buonaparte. Dr. Franklin, 
therefore, ought first to have ascended the seat of ho- 
nour : nor was it probable, considering his great age, 
that the presidentship could ever be allotted to him, 
unless given at first ; whereas Washington could hope 
repeatedly to obtain it, after the end of Franklin's 
. quaternion of years. 

.After the year 1788, Dr« Franklin was confined to his 
room, and died in 1790, afflicted with gout and stone, 
on the l?th of April. If is will bequeaths a considerable 
'fortune in public purposes. 

The writings Of Dr. Franklin are justly admired for 
*a plain popularity of style, for the distinct picturesque 
character of idea, for humourous Socratie irony, and 
for the art of arguing to ih* selfishness. The reader 
is constantly put in mind of the ««e that will accrue 
to him, and sucji as him, from the adoption of Dr. 
Franklin's premises. Even a question of science is 
never handled as a question of cariosity, where to evolve 
the truth is the disinterested end in view : it most be 
hooked to some petty practical purpose of private ac- 
commodation before it is held worthy of being raves- 
.tigated. This concatenation of the cut* bono to every 
footstep is a clog for excellence. It illiberalizes science j 
but it seems to be the characteristic of American phi- 
losophy. The national foible is readily forgotten in 
Dr. Franklin, when his vast efficacy is contemplated. 
History will class him among her great men j among the 
strong minds employed in directing the important 
events. He had, perhaps, more of craft than of bold- 
ness, more of prudence than of magnanimity; but he 
obtained his ends without harshness or waste of effort. 
K3 
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He early saw the scope of his pursuit, and proceeded 
towards it, step by step, with a singleness of purpose, 
and an underrating perseverance, that rarely accom- 
pany a comprehensive mind. Indeed, Dr. Franklin's 
range of attention and idea was but narrow . The clas- 
sical, poetical, and elegaut writers, had employed little 
of his leisure; the moral, the sublime, the heroic deli- 
neations of the muse, seldom tinged his sentiments 
or actions ; nor had the luxuries and refinements of 
social life attraction enough to encroach much on his 
habits of snug sufficiency. He allowed himself time 
to think, and time to say out little: that little was al- 
ways hitting : and what especially will consecrate his 
memory to the grateful veneration and glowing ap- 
plause of the remotest posterity is, that he belonged 
among those worthies who have assisted the people to 
obtain liberty, and not among those cringelings, who 
have assisted sovereigns to extend their power. 

-•- • A. A. R. 

ESSAY ON FOOLS AND JESTERS. 

FOOLS by profession, or (as they have sometimes lieen 
called) jesters, were formerly of great account. Car- 
dinal Wolsey, in 1539, presented his to Henry VIII. as 
a token of grateful and affectionate regard; as did Sir 
Thomas More his, upon resigning the seals, in 1532, to 
the Lord 'Mayor of London, and his successors in 
office.* 

* Herbert's History of Henry.— Angeii was a. fool of this 
sort in France. He had been a follower of the great 
Conde, and was given by him to the king ; yet Was far 
from wanting wit. He was once some time in company 
before he began to play the fool: when M. Bautru (who 
was the wit of the court) entering, " I am glad," said he, 
"you are come : I was afraid I should have been alone." 
Menogiana. By his address in pleasing some, and in 
awing others, he made them all tributaries, and amassed 
so much money, that M. de Marigni said, " Of all the fools 
that had followed monsieur the prince, Angeii was the 
only one who had made his fortune." Ibid Boileau's 
starved poet complains, that Angeii outstripped in prefer- 
ment all competitors, of what merit soever : 

" Et l'esprit le plus bean, l'auteur le plus poli, 
N'y parviendra jamais au sort de l'Angeli." 

Satire I* 
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I have sometimes thought that these objects of 
mirth, however strangely and unnaturally they became 
so, might yet be made subservient to good purposes 
among* the great ^ among king's ministers, and all who 

fjvern and bear influence with men. In the first place 
would propose that the name of fool be discarded, 
and only that of jester retained. Fool implies a person 
deficient in understanding; but natural deficiencies 
and imperfections must never be made objects of 
mirth. Again, these fools* in reality, have not been 
such natural fools as some nave imagined ; on the con- 
trary, if they were not the wisest persons at court, 
which yet might sometimes admit a doubt, they have 
often been wiser, and known better what they were 
doing, than many who have laughed at them. The appel- 
lation of fools is therefore improperly applied to*snch. 

Let me now set forth what idea I would include 
under the term jester ; by whom, then, I do not mean 
a person, who is merely to raise a laugh by doing ab- 
surd and ridiculous tninars : none of our kings have 
been so poorly attended, but who have abounded with 
servants Qualified for this. By a jester, I mean one 
who should mix, utile dulci, the useful with the plea- 
sant ; who should instruct, at the same time that he 
diverts ; and, if the freedom may be allowed me, who 
should make the king wise as well as merry. 

For this purpose, I would have him endowed with 
strong original powers, cultivated with letters, and 
thoroughly practised in the ways of men. Nor should 
his letters consist in a simple knowledge of languages, 
or in critical and philological matters; for these of 
themselves, though they excite admiration among the 
ignorant, yet leave the understanding as poor as they 
find it ; but I would have them to consist of history, 
philosophy, and other branches of science and litera- 
ture, which tend to make men knowing in human 
nature and human life. Thus accomplished, a jester 
may not only be diverting, according to the original 
institution of.his place, but useful also and instructing, 
in a very superlative degree. 

By profession, he is a manufacturer and dealer in 
apophthegms, proverbs, aphorisms, maxims* and bons 
mots of every kind : all which are not only highly cal- 
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culated for wit and amusement, but (m the opinion of 
the wisest men) the most efficacious means of convey- 
ing knowledge. Seneca says, that "even rude and 
uncultivated minds are struck, as it were, with these 
short but weighty sentences, which anticipate all rea- 
soning, by flashing truths upon them at once ;" and he 
relates* "that Agrippa, tae minister of Augustus 
Caesar, used to own himself much indebted to that of 
Sallust, * concordid pmrvce res crtscunt ; dis cor did 
maxima dilabuntur .•' a pithy sentence indeed, and 
which the good people of old England would, at all 
times, do well to ponder. Plutarch drew up and di- 
gested a- collection of apophthegms for Trajan, and 
Erasmus did the same for a German prince ; in the 
dedication to whom, after observing how finely fitted 
these close and pointed sentences are for instruction, 
he adds, that tbey are singularly accommodated to the 
situation and exigencies of a prince, who has not time 
to read Plato, Aristotle, and other voluminous writers 
upon government, laws, and manners." 

Now with such instruments as these, managed judi- 
ciously, and with address, a jester may produce sur- 
8 rising effects ; nay, Bayle has not scrupled to say, 
lat " a sentence, taken from Livy or Tacitus, is capa- 
ble of saving a nation, and, perhaps, has saved more 
than one."t It is very well known that war, peace, 
and other important national events, have often origi- 
nated, in secret, from very minute and (as would Be 
thought) inadequate causes ; while the reasons, nub- 
licly given out, have been merely ostensible. But a 
jester, such a one as I mean, is or may be often within 
the cabinet. He may therefore instruct his master, 
as I have said j but he may do more; he may also, in 
some measure, regulate and direct his passions, and 
greatly influence his political conduct, while his appa- 
rent object shall only be to divert him. There was a 
jester among the household of Charles I. who was 
brought before the council, and with much solemnity 
discarded from court, font pointing his raillery at Arch- 
bishop Laud ; but many knowing ones have thought, 
that if the king had discarded the archbishop instead 

• Epist, 94. t Project for a dictionary. 
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of the jester, his affairs might have ended better than 
they did. 

JDiodesian, a Roman emperor, made the difficulty 
of reigning- well to consist chiefly in the difficulty of 
arriving at the real knowledge of affairs. " Four or 
five courtiers," said he, " form themselves into a cabal, 
and unite in their councils to deceive the emperor. m 
They say what will please their master ; who, being- shut ' 
up in his palace, is a stranger to the truth, and forced 
to know only what they think fit to tell him." * Now 
the jester will be sure to prevent or dissipate all this 
darkness and obscurity : ne will be a perpetual intel- 
ligencer to his master, he will daily and hourly laugh 
him into true ideas of persons and miners, and lead him 
gradually to see them as they are.f Thus royalty will 
Be guarded against many evils : it will not be misled 
by either flattery or abuse; but taught to lay the due 
stress, and no more, upon whatever shall be said for or 
against itself. These, and innumerable other benefits, 
will be obtained, and all in the way of mirth and plea- 
santry. 

Upon the whole, then, agreeably to my idea of a 
jester, many might be glad to see this personage re- 
established at court, and a proper stipend assigned to 
his office. % If he produce the effects I have specified, 
well and good ; and, let the worst happen that can, it 
will be only adding one more to those many places and 
pensions, which, being of no great use or ornament to 
the kingdom, must unavoidably create disaffection and 

• Vopiscus in Aureliano. 

t This was what the famous Carvalho so much dreaded 
from the witty Count d'Obidos — " II craignoit," says the 
historian, " que ses bons mots ne fissent & la fin quelque 
impression sur l'esprit du Monarque, et ne parvissent pent 
itre 4 lui ouvrir les yeux. M — Metnoires de Carvalho, Mmr- 
. qvLs de Pombal, torn. 2, p. 86. 

t Yet a certain writer seems to think this in no wise 
necessary. " The last jester we had at court," says he, 
•' was in the licentious reign of Charles II. Since that 
time our manners have been so gradually refining, that our 
court, at present, is full of patriots, who wi$h for nothing 
but the honours and wealth of their country ; and our 
ladies are all so chaste, so spotless*, ao good, so devout, 
that there is nothing for a jester to make a jest of. M — 
Yorick't Sentimental Journey 
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complaint ; unless we could suppose the English of 
the same humour with the subjects of a duke of Savoys 
who being asked " how they could bear their heavy 
taxations 1" replied, " We are not so much offended 
with the duke tor what he takes from us, as thankful 
for what he leaves us.** * * 

DESCRIPTION OF FROGMORE HOUSE, 

Thefauourite Residence of Her Majesty. 

FROGMORE HOUSE ia situated at a short distance 
from the southern end of Windsor, and is a favourite, 
as it is a most elegant retreat of her Majesty, Queen 
Charlotte. It was among the ancient possessions of 
the crown ; and that it was known by that name before 
Sbaka^eare's time is evident, by the mention made of 
it in his comedy of the Merry Wives of Windsor ; but 
whether as a residence, or as an open field only, does 
not appear. It was sold among the crown-lands during 
the civil war, and became afterwards the seat of George 
Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, one of the natural sons of 
Charles II. ; whose widow, the duchess dowager, died 
there at a very advanced age. Frogiuore was for some 
time the residence of Marshal Belieisle, after he was 
released from his confinement in the Round Tower of 
Windsor Castle. It then became the seat of Sir Ed- 
ward Walpole, Knight of the Bath. 
** * - •- ■ • - - ossession 

. Ann 



The house is a modern structure, which has been 
much improved under the direction of Mr.. James 
Wyatt. It is partly built with freestone, and partly 
cased. Towards the south, which is the garden Trout, 
it has a projecting colonnade, uniting the principal 
building with two uniform wings. The interior con- 
tains the following apartments, fitted up with an ele- 
gant simplicity ; a Horary, well furnished with modern 
authors ; aikeating-room, in which arc portraits of the 
Princesses of StreTitz, her majesty's mother and sister, 
and of the princes, her brothers. The chimney- piece 
■of this room was brought from Italy by the Duke of 
Sussex. It is of statuary marble, enriched with marks 
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and bacchanalian symbols, of excellent workmanship ; 
a cabinet of natural history ; a botanical library, in 
which room is an oak-tree dwarfed, after the manner 
of the Chinese; a billiard-room; a pavilion, deco- 
rated with flowers, painted by Mrs. Lloyd, R. A., for- 
merly Miss Moser ; the princess royal's first closet, so 
called from its being furnished with the drawings of 
her royal highness, now Queen of Wirteroburgh, in 
imitation of etchings ; the black japan room. Both 
these apartments are indebted for their tasteful ap- 
pearance to her Royal Highness the Princess Elizabeth. 
Princess royal's second closet, fitted up also with 
drawings from the pen of her royal highness. Second 
pavilion: drawing-room hung with sketches for the 
altar-piece of the Foundling Hospital, by West ; oval 
picture of Cleopatra and Dido, by Cipriani ; and a 
small sea- view, by Mr. Cowden, after tne manner of 
Morlaod : state bed-room and dressing-room ; yellow 
bed-room filled with portraits by Edridge, in the ear- 
lier manner of that excellent artist ; and the queen's 
library, in which hangs the picture of his majesty, 
which was sent to Germany previous to his marriage 
with his present royal consort. 

The garden contains about thirteen acres, and is 
diversified with great skill and taste, and a piece of 
water winds through it with a pleasing variety of tarn 
and shape. The trees and shrubs, both native and 
exotic, which spread their shade and diffuse their fra- 
grance, are disposed with the best effect ; while build- 
ings are so placed, as to enliven and give character to 
the general scene. The ruin was designed by Mr. 
James Wyatt, and being seated on the bank of the 
water, as well aa in part immersed in wood, it presents, 
with its creeping ivy and fractured buttresses, a most 
pleasing object from various points of the garden. 
The hermitage is a small circular thatched building, 
completely embowered in lofty trees, and was con- 
structed from a drawing of the Princess Elizabeth. 
There is also a gothic tempte, sacred to solitude; and 
well-imagined and picturesque barn, which heightens 
fhe appropriate scenery. ' Too much cannot be said of 
the secluded beauty of this charming spot ; and nothing 
further need be said of the taste and judgment of Major 
Price, to whom its arrangements have been intrusted. 
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PARALLEL BETWEEN 
THE GRECIAN LIBERTY OF THE STAGE 

AND THE 

BRITISH LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

THE ancient Greeks, in their dramatic entertainments 
of the pristine comedy, attacked the vices of their great 
men by the most severe personalities. Not a misde- 
meanour, whether public or private, escaped the Aris- 
tophanes and Pratinas of Greece. Was a general tardy, 
destitute of talents, or disloyal to the state — was a chief 
magistrate partial in the administration of justice — or 
did a philosopher render himself conspicuously ridicu- 
lous by the absurdity of his doctrine — they were im- 
mediately exposed on the stage ; their foibles, defects, 
or vices, held up to the public ridicule and detestation, 
even their names mentioned on the stage, and their 
characters drawn so strongly that no one could mistake 
these dramatic portraits. 

Like the liberty of the British press, it had the same 
effect on the public characters of Greece, by checking* 
them from the commission of dishonourable actions, 
and by stimulating them to the most heroic and pa- 
triotic deeds*, well knowing should they prove false 
to their country, the poets would exhibit their actions 
on the theatres, and rouse the public indignation against 
them. 

But the most perfect human blessings being subject 
to the abuse of the unprincipled, many of the most 
virtuous and great characters among- the Greeks were 
maliciously traduced by the dramatic wits, and their 
most godlike actions ascribed to the vilest intentions. 
Even the virtues of Socrates were vilified by the li- 
centious scurrility of Aristophanes. 

This mode of personally satirising the great conti- 
nued till the Athenian liberty received a stab by the 
administration of the thirty tyrants, who, conscious 
that their actions could bear no scrutiny, were resolved 
to prevent censure, by prohibiting the dramatic writers 
from mentioning any one by name in their pieces. 

However, the characters continued to be so strongly 
drawn, that every one knew the originals, laughed at 
their foibles, detested their vices, and despised the men. 
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But tbe all-conquering sod of Amnion, who was more 
afraid of the wit than of the arms of the Greeks, effec- 
tually overturned the liberty of their stage, with the 
liberty of that people. 

From this cursory view of the Grecian theatre, what 
can bear a closer comparison to it. than the liberty of 
the British press, which, although its licentiousness 
has done some harm, its almost unbounded freedom 
.has been the sole means of preserving the liberties of 
Great Britain: and till another Alexander arises (which 
Heaven forbid) the freedom of the press will be tbe in- 
fallible salvation of the British empire. C. 



HINDOO MAXIMS. 

THE mind is depraved by the society of the low; it 
riseth to equality with equals ; and to distinction with 
the distinguished. 

An influx of riches and constant health ; a wife who 
is dear to one, and one who is of kind and gentle speech ; 
a child who is obedient, and useful knowledge, are, my 
son, the six pleasures of life. 

Men of good or evil birth may be possest of good 
qualities; out falling into bad company, they become 
vicious. Rivers flow with sweet waters : but having 
joined the ocean, they become undrinkable. 

These six — the peevish, the niggard, the dissatisfied, 
the passionate, the suspicious, ana those who live upon 
.others means—are for ever unhappy. 

Fortitude in adversity, and moderation in prosperity ; 
eloquence in the senate^ and courage in the field ; great 
glory in renown, and labour in study; are the natural 
perfections of great minds. 

Nor bathing with cool water, nor a necklace of pearls, 
iior anointing with ganders, yieldeth such comfort to 
the body oppressed with heat, as the language of a good 
man, cheerfully uttered, doth to the mind. 

It is better to dwell in a forest haunted by timers and 
lions; the trees our habitation, flowers, fruits, and 
water for food, the grass for a bed, and the bark of the 
trees for garments, than to live amongst relations after 
the loss of wealth. 
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AUGUST. 

THIS month, which was under the protection of Ceres, 
was originally denominated Sextilis, it being- the sixth 
month in the old Roman calendar. The name Au- 
gustus was riven to it by the Emperor Augustus. 
August and July are the only months which retain the 
names given to them by the emperors. Other months 
Had similar names, as April, Neroneus ; May, Clau- 
dius, &c. but these appellations were speedily dis- 
used. 

On the first of August, sacrifices were offered to 
Mars and to Hope ; on the third, to Health ; on the 
sixth, to Hope ; on the tenth, to Ops and to Ceres $ on 
the eleventh, to Hercules ; on the thirteenth, to Diana 
and to Verturanus ; on the seventeenth, to Janus ; and, 
on the twenty-eighth, to Victory. The second of the 
month was a feast-day, in memory of the subjugation 
of Spain by Caesar. The thirteenth was a festival of 
slaves and servants. The Portumnalia were celebrated 
on the seventeenth. They were games in honour of 
Portunus or Portumuus, a maritime divinity, who 
presided over the Ports, anil who is supposed by some 
to haye been Melicertus, and by others Neptune. He 
had a temple in Rome. The Qrasualia took place on 
the eighteenth, and were dedicated to the god Consus, 
which was another name for Neptune. There was on 
this occasion a magnificent equestrian procession, be- 
cause that Neptune was believed to have given the 
horse to the human race. All the horses and asses 
were crowned, and allowed to rest on this day. These 
games were, it is said, first instituted by E<yander, and 
re-established by Romulus. It was at the celebration 
of them that the rape of the Sabines took place. The 
last Vinalia, or Vinalia rustica, occurred on the nine- 
teenth, and were held with great care and ceremony 
throughout the whole <>f Latium. They were dedi- 
cated to Jupiter, to obtain an abundant vintage, and 
the sacrifice was a female lamb. On the twenty-third 
the Vulcanalia, in honour of Vulcan, were celebrated 
in the Flaminian Circus. Vulcan being the god of 
fire, a portion of the sacrifices was burned upon his 
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altar. The twenty-fourth was a . feast;- day or holy- 
day. The Opiconsiva, in honour of Ops, took place 
on the twenty-fifth ; and the Voltarnana on the fol- 
lowing day. These latter were dedicated to Votairtnisj 
who was nothing more than the river of that name, 
which was deified by the people of Campania. 

The son, daring this month, is in the signs Leo and 
Virgo. 

MY PORTFOLIO 5 
Or, ORIGINAL HINTS, SKETCHES, And AtftiCDOTES. 

" A thing of ahredstftpd patches." 

No. 8.— RICHARD BURKE. 
RICHARD BURKE; though not equal to his father, 
was a man of more than common talent, and of exten- 
sive information. He was the hope and delight of 
Edmund Burke, who never thoroughly recovered from 
the shock of losing htm, and who, indeed, was not long 
before he followed him to the grave. A short time be- 

r.v_.~ *d:^i i ■» i :.=■ • • i_i_ x>_*i ~_ ~:4.4.: nA . k.. 



his parent, " it is only the wind rustling among the 
trees." Richard Burke raised his head, and in a feeble 
but devout voice repeated, from Milton's morning 
hymn, 

"His praise, ye winds, that from four Quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
"With every plant, in sign of worship wave." 

These were almost the last words which he spoke. — 
There is a good tnezzotinto engraving of him, the 
motto to which, partly allusive to the effect of his 
death on his fattier, was, I believe, chosen from Dry- 
den by the late Dr. Laurence : 

"As precious gums are not for common fire, 
They but perfume our temples and expire, 
So was he bat exhaled, and vanished hence, 
A short sweet odour, at a vast expence." 
L 2 
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IMITATION BY MOLIERE. 
THERE is a passage in Shakspeare which every one 
remembers : by the bye, there are few passages in Shak- 
speare which we do not remember. But the particular 
passage to which I allude is the soliloquy of Faistaff, in 
toe first scene of the fifth act of Henry IV. part I.— 

Honour pricks me on. Yea, but how if honour prick 
me off when I come on? How then? Can honour set 
a leg? No. Or an arm? No. Or take away the grief 
of a wound? No. What is honour? A word," &c. 
Moliere seems to have had his eye on this passage, 
when he wrote the seventeenth scene of his comedy of 

Sganarelle." The resemblance, however, is but a ge- 
neral one, and may be merely accidental. 

"Mais mon honneur me dit que d'une telle offense 

II faut absolument que je prenne vengeance: 

Ma toi, laissons le dire autant qu'il lui plaira; 

Au diantre qui pourtant rien de tout en fera. 

Quand j'aurai fait le brave, et qu'un fer, pour ma peine, 

M aura d'un vilain coup transperc£ la bedaine, 

Que par le ville ira le bruit de mon trepas, 

Dites moi, mon honneur, en serez vous plus grast" 



TIMELY RECOLLECTION. 
A FRIEND of mine called one morning on Sir ****** 
******, a youth not celebrated for a superabundance 
of brains. He found him in the midst of numerous 
packages, and apparently just departing on a long 
journey. 4C Where the deuce are you going- to ?" ex- 
claimed be. " I am just setting off for France and 
Italy," replied the baronet. Having bidden the custom- 
ary adieu to each other, they separated. A short time 
after, however, my friend met the baronet in the street. 
w What ! are yon still here?" said he, " I thought that 
you were going to France and Italy ; and I supposed 
that ere now you had travelled at least half way to 
Italy." " Yes/* said Sir — , " I did mean to go to the 
countries you mention; but, just as I was going, I 
recollected that I knew nobody there." 

*.*.D. 
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REPLY TO A LADY, 

On her asking the cause of the Author's Melancholy at a 
Public Garden, 

" WHY, when all is gay around 

Should the clouds of care be worn ? 
Why, where mirthful songs resound 

Show the heart with anguish torn ? 

'* Arouse, arouse, shake off this gloom, 

None wear the garb of sorrow here ; 
Though the soul sicken with its doom 

Still, let the face in smiles appear." 
Why does the lightning flash so brightly? 

Why drives the howling storm along f 
Why charms thy song, sweet bird, that nightly 

Warbles the quivering boughs among? 
Restrain, restrain the lightning's speed, 

The fury of the storm control, 
Musk, no more sooth hearts that bleed, 

Then— shake this weight from off the soul : 
Yet had I braved the ills of life 

Which meaner spirits might have fled j 
I could have gloried in the strife 

Which promised union with the dead ; 
Yes, to my heart have pressed the blade 

Which lent its brightness to my name, 
Laughed at the havoc it had made, 

Cried, onwards, onwards, to my fame. 
Oh! to this heart ye once were dear. 

Even as its idols ye were cherished, 
Honor and fame ; — an angel pair, 

I prized ye, — but ye bqth have perished. 
Yet had I bid adieu to those^ 

Though loved ; though twined around my heart, 
I'd torn them thence, and could have rose 

Smiling — though writhing with the smart. 
But 'tis not this which sinks the eye; 

No, 'tis not this which swells the breast 
With such a soul-embittered sigh, 

Child of the heart that ne'er can rest. 
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Bereft of high ambition's weed, 

And thou my dearer honour stained, 
From fout contempt I'd soon been freed, 

But that one sweetening drop remained : 
One life-prized drop whose healing sweetness 

Had soothed of woe its sharpest 6ting, 
And borne away with magic fleetness 

Every care on eagle wing. 
With thee I'd braved, aye, even the world, — 

Have echoed back its laugh of scorn ; 
Even to its teeth defiance hurled, 

And pressing thee, felt not its thorn. 
And dost thou ask me whence this ffloom, 

Why grief -usurps the place of mirth r 
Wo u last thou have laughter from the tomb 

Of every joy and hope on earth ? 
, 'Tis o'er, to welcome death I flee : 

I love! — come death and quench this fire, 
Thou com'st — I rush to welcome thee, 

Together love, hope, life, expire.* C B E. 

MODERN FRIENDSHIP. 
TWO tradesmen visited for many years, 
Each had his pleasures, each his hopes and fears, 

For Fortune favoured (hem alike with/store, 
'Till by the will of a departed friend, 
Valmont to all his trading put an end, 

And gamed, lived high, and drove his coach and four. 
Though Philo sought dame Fortune, still she sent 
Her daughter there, and she to Valmont went ; 

Miss-fortune now contrived his hopes to dash, 
Caused all his trade and friends to die away. 
Emptied his shelves of stock, from day to day, 

And left him smarting underneath the lash. 
Valmont passed by his shop a short time since, 
Not like a tradesman now, but like a prince ; 

Philo was labouring to regain his pelf— 
"How do ye, friend," ne cries; " Not know me? how! 
u I really have forgot you, Sir, I vow." 

u No wonder, Valmont, youVe forgot yourself! " 

U. U. L. 

• The Author is no moYc. His cteath was accelerated 
by his ill-fated passion. 
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THE REDBREASTS VISIT. 

A Birth-day Melody, addressed to a young Lady, at the 
moment of whose birth a Redbreast flew into tlte chamber 
and remained there several hours, 

TO hail the birth of beauty's flower, 

An angel left the skies ; 
To bless fair Stella's natal hour, 

And greet her opening eyes. 
No radiant garb his name revealed, 

With borrowed plumes he shone, 
And in a Redbreast's form concealed 

The glories of his own. 

Round cradled beauty's couch were sung . 

His melodies of love ; 
And lays unknown to mortal tongue, 

Were echoed from above. 
The mission past, — his opening wing? 

Waved with the closing strain ; 
And, as a bird to freedom springs,-?* 

He soared to Heaven again. * 

Yet shall this ever-welcome day 

Repeat the warbler's song ; 
And long shall Stella's parent May, . 

Her Redbreast's notes prolong. ' 
Then, whilst his strains, in memory. live 

Till life itself is past, 
May every future Birth-day give 

A bliss oeyond the last ! Z. 

LINES, 

On receiving an Eye-shade from "The Lily of tlte Valley:** 
HER eyes of soft, ethereal blue 
On mine their magic lustre threw, 
And quick each throbbing- pulse confessed 
The subtle charm within my breast. 
My fitful, sad, bewildered air 
She pftyine saw, and formed, to spare 
The wounds her witless eyes had made, 
With Iier own fairy hand, a shade. J . M . 
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BURNS THE POET. 

The follmvine verses 4ft the handwriting of Bums, are 
copied from a bank note, in the possession of Mr. James F. 
Grade, of Dumfries: the note is of the Bank of Scotland, 
and is dated so far back as the first of March, mo. 

WAE worth thy power, thou cursed leaf! 

Fell source o' a my woe and grief! * .. 

For lack o' thee I've lost my lass! 

For lack o' thee I scrimp my glass. 

I see* the children of affliction % 

Unaided, through thy cursed restriction, \ 

I've seen the oppressor's cruel smile, 

Amid his hapless victims spoil, 

For lack o' tnee I leave this much-loved shore, 

Never, perhaps, to greet old Scotland more. 

. R— B— , Kyle. 

EPIGRAMS. 
IN letters lar$e~ « This House to Let," . 

Conspicuous in a window set, | 

Attracted once a passer-hy, • 

Who chanced, just then, the maid to spy :~ 
" Are you," cried he with roguish leer, 
« To let with this same house, my dear ?" / 

w I'd have you know," with angry frown, 
Cried she, " I'm to be let alone. 

GUTTLE'S pod is beef apd mutton, 
Proverbially he's dubb'd a glutton ; < 

Whilst he with indignation sweats J 

And swears one meal a dap he eats. 
One meal a day \ — true, Guttle's right, 
But that meal lasts from morn till night. ' 

m JERRY MANSEL. 

SIMILE. 
THE lovely tints that dye the west, . : 

When the bright sun retires to rest, { 

But for a moment charm the sight, 
Then vanish in the shades of night; 
flfo earthly joys soon disappear, 
Lost in tne gloomy donas of care. 
Bristol. * JACOB PLAYER; 
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FOR THE POCKET MAGAZINE. 

THE DREAM. 

METHOUGHT I was straying: on the summit of a 
high romantic mountain, and never before did the 
works of creation beam On my eyes with such majestic 
grandeur ! Rapt in silent extacy, I could not refrain 
from crying- aloud, Oh, ye lovely scenes! how long- 
shall these eyes graze on your beauties, or this heart 
throb in silent adoration f Ye shall still be as fair as 
you now are, when I, perhaps, shall be pining in the 
qungeon, or lengthening out a wearisome existence, 
the sport of adverse fortune, or lingering disease. 
Could I but see the fate that awaits me, no anticipa- 
tion of future woes, of uncertain sorrows, would steal 
from me the bliss of the present hour. Were 1 but 
aware of the impending blow, 1 could, like the tra- 
veller who watches the gathering clouds, and marks 
the rising winds, gather round me my cloak, and brave 
the impetuous storm. " My son !" a voice exclaimed, 
(1 started, and beheld at my side a venerable old man. 
whose looks inspired me with awe and veneration.) 
" my son, I have overheard thy soliloquy ; the head- 
long ardour of youth mocks the maturity of wisdom ; 
that. which to thy creative and deluded mind seems 
pregnant with bliss, would bring with it woe and mi- 
sery ; the wise, the merciful Creator hath, in the ex- 
Vol. II. No. III. M 
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>ercise of these his choicest attributes, veiled from our 
eyes the volume of futurity, and canst thou question 
• his mercy, or arraign his wisdom ? — but, if thou canst, 
follow me." 

v Abashed, yet anxious to see the result, I followed 
. till we came to a cave on the declivity of a hill, around 
.the mouth of which a number of persons were col- 
lected. As we approached they made way, and we 
entered alone. Again he addressed me. " This cave 
contains a magic glass, by looking into which man 
reads his future destiny j every important era of his 
life, whether adverse or propitious, stands revealed : 
invariably does he sacrifice his happiness at the shrine 
of his curiosity. My son, thou art favoured by the 
Supreme ; to tnee it is permitted to look, at the same 
time, with each miserable person who is on the point 
of entering, without seeing* any thing relative to thy- 
self: and if, after this, thou still persistest, thou shalt 
read thy own destiny." He then went to the farthest 
end of the cavern, the gloom of which immersed him 
in darkness. In a few moments he returned with the 
fatal mirror in his hand, and fixing it in a cavity in the 
wall provided for its reception, he went to the door of 
the cave, and admitted an interesting young man, who 
approached the glass. 

Trembling with anxiety I stationed myself behind 
him, and, looking into the mirror, saw that in the 
space of four years he would be married to a sweet 
young woman, on whom his affections were then 
placed, and to whom he was apparently on the eve of 
being united. (A frown of impatience and disappoint- 
ment crossed his brow, as if repining at the protracted 
period.) The gaiety of the nuptial scene passes away, 
and in three short months he follows her to the grave. 
At this melancholy sight he gave a convulsive shriek, 
and fell senseless at our feet. We raised and restored 
nim to life, and after the space of a few minutes he 
was sufficiently recovered to retire. The deep gloom 
of settled melancholy which was stamped on his brow 
curdled my blood with horror ; but, before I had time 
for reflexion, I was roused by the sight of another vic- 
tim. He was a man advanced in years, of a prepos- 
sessing 'exterior. He perceives his only son, in whom 
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all bis hopes are concentrated, pursuing a noble stag 
in all the ardour of youth ; the chace is lout, when, 
at an abrupt turning:, a precipice stands revealed ; the 
stag plunges over the brink and perishes; the foremost 
hounds meet a similar fate ; the youth sees his danger 
when within a yard or two of its verge. Great God ! 
it is over — horse and rider are dashed to atoms ! Can 
language paint the agony of the father? But he is 
pone, and an interesting young lady enters. The scene 
is disclosed : her Henry, her plighted lover, is seen in 
the cabin of a vessel, majestically riding on the bosom 
of the ocean, on his return to his Maria. The winds 
arise ; the lowering clouds are gathering ; already the 
sea begins to heave ; now rages the pitiless tempest 5 
the ship mounts up and down ; loud cries for relief 
issue from the affrighted mariners ; they cut away the 
mastB ; the prospect of a premature grave spurs them 
to preternatural exertion ; signal guns are fired ; one 
more such breaker and she sinks ! Henry is seen run- 
ning distracted about the deck, calling on his Maria! 
Big with impending death yon wave approaches; a 
shriek and silence—Maria swoons in my arms. 

Trembling with horror, I turn to the old man, my 
conductor, and exclaim. " Suffer me to depart from 
this accursed spot ; millions of worlds would not now 
tempt me to venture on such a fatal act ; never will I 
.again dare impiously to arraign the decree of Provi- 
dence. Oh, my God ! grant me the fortitude to bear, 
without the curiosity to anticipate, evil. Had these 
wretched victims of presumption calmly awaited their 
fate, the blow would have descended; but, though 
their grief would have been poignant, time would have 
mellowed it into a pleasing melancholy; now, every 
hour of their existence is embittered ; every closing 
day but bringing them nearer to that fatal one, in 
which a father is to lose his son — a maiden weep over 
the corse of her beloved ! I stopped, overcome by my 
emotions. My guide, regarding me with a smile, 
which betokened both pity and esteem, replied, " My 
son ! happy is it for thee to have been conscious of thy 
error in time. Of the numbers who have visited this 
spot, never did one depart without the canker of dis- 
appointment gnawing at his breast. Ambition here, 
If 3 
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or Ands a barrier as unexpected as insurmountable ; 
or, if gratified, sees that those honours, which seeking, 
it prized, when obtained are empty and joyless. The 
veil which shrouds futurity from our. eyes, by giving 
free scope to the imagination, heightens by conceal- 
ment the gust for fruition ; and life, seen through its 
obscure medium, seems not as it is, a barren moun- 
tain, but a flowery valley. The experience of the aged, 
the precepts of the wise, which point out the vanity 
and vexation of spirit which, what we call its plea- 
sures, engender, are unheeded or disbelieved. We 
flatter ourselves that what has been the destiny of man 
collectively, does not appertain to us individually. 
Each regards himself as a comet, which, enveloped in 
a blaze of light, shall run its eccentric course, in defi- 
ance of the organised system by which the stars are 
retained in their regular orbits. Thou hast now learnt 
by experience, that such is the constitution of the 
human mind, that anticipation is ever superior to frui- 
tion ; and that a sad reality but too often crushes at 
one stroke the airy fabric, which the fertile hand of 
fancy beguiles the tedious hour in erecting. Hope 
can extract gold from dross, honey from poison ; she 
lights up the dungeon with the beaming rays of feli- 
city ; . and, without her, the palace is immersed in the 
' dark shades of gloom and wretchedness." 

Touched to the soul by the truth of his precepts, 
and the solemn and persuasive earnestness of his man- 
ner. I was about to tall on his neck, when — I awoke, 
ana found it was but a dream ! 

SOMNUS. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE NORTH 5 

Or, THE HISTORY OF ODIN, 

Resumed from page 66. 

" Have we not," exclaimed some, " already traversed 
a sufficient space ! Are we now destined to pass the 
seas, after having passed so many rivers and frozen 
lakes ? Is it not, at last, time to settle, and to reap the 
fruits of our labours ?" Others, who still remembered 
Asgard, and the mildness of that climate in which they 
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received their birth, regretted them severely, and com- 
plained bitterly of those who had dragged them from 
the happy spot. 

Odin and Freya, well informed of these murmurs 
and complaints, consulted together, and determined 
upon a step, for the success of whicn they once more 
trusted to the ignorance and barbarism of those who 
were undo* their command. They communicated it 
to Mimer, and it met with his disapprobation. ^ Odin, 
nevertheless, persisted in it, and only deferred its exe- 
cution till the morrow. Convoking then a general 
assembly, he opened it with one of those harangues, 
the eloquence of which, supplied by nature herself, has 
always a ready and certain effect. 

" People !" said he to them, " the protecting deity 
of our nation appeared this night to Freya, who stands 
by my side, and also to myself. He revealed to us 
what are your sentiments and your wishes, and he 
taught us the means of gratifying them. Those who 
still remember the delicious land of Asrard, remember 
it with regret, especially those who, being more ad- 
vanced in years than myself, had already run a consi- 
derable part of their career, before they engaged in 
the expedition which has led us hither. They wish to 
revisit their ancient country, and to live under the 
shade of the trees which were planted by their fathers. 
But. pressed down as they are by age, and exhausted 
by fatigue, how would they' be able to support the 
labour of returning by so long a road ? For them, the 
gods have taught us a more prompt and easy means of 



honour the gods, shall speed through the air, and in a 
few moments shall find Jhemselves in the delicious 
land of Asgard. That country, already so fertile, is 
embellished for them by the hands of the supreme 
intelligence. There shall they see flowing rivers of 
milk and of bydromel; a part of their days shall be 
loyed in exquisite feasts, and the other in com- 
, where their skill and valour shall be brilliantly 
d. The terrible wounds which they receive 
i dressed by beautiful women, who will soon 
M3 
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render them capable of new encounters. The plea- 
sures of love shall lavishly crown the victors, and 
eternal youth shall allow them to lead this delightful 
life to endless ages. 

" Warriors ! so favourable an oracle ought to inspire 
you with fresh ardour j and you, old men, who regret 
the place of your birth, since you can no longer signa- 
lize yourselves in fight, go and present yourselves 
before the altar of the god of victory ; let your blood, 
poured out in libations to him, render that god pro- 
pitious to our projected conquests. If, however, tnere 
be any among you, too weak or too cowardly to em- 
bark, or to sacrifice himself, let him remain behind, 
and live upon this shore ; but let him know that when, 
at length, death, which no one can avoid, shall cut 
him off from the number of the human race, his shade, 
wandering- on the ice which covers this sea during the 
winter, shall long lament there his having failed to 
serve his country when he had the power, and shall 
long regret the delights of Asgard." 

This chimera, so vividly depicted to them, had a 
powerful effect on the imaginations of the Scythians. 
J)uring the feast which followed this harangue, each 
one, fully confiding in the truth of what Odin had told 
them, believed that he had nothing to do but to make 
choice of one of the alternatives which had been pro- 
posed by the chief. Those who still possessed strength 
and vigour, resolved to follow Odin in his career of 
conquest. The greatest part of the old men deter- 
mined to offer themselves in sacrifice ; a very few re- 
mained on the shore, with some old women and chil- 
dren ; and these children were to be brought up in the 
hope of crossing the sea, and joining their fathers, as 
soon as they should have become sufficiently strong. 

The morrow was appointed for the sacrifice and the 
departure. In the course of the night, Mimer sought 
an interview with Odin and Freya. " Is it possible," 
said he, " that you can thus impose upon the credu- 
lity of a people, who have submitted themselves to 
your government ? What ! do you put the steel into 
the hands of your subjects to be used against them- 
selves? Do you make suicide one 01 their laws? 
Tyrant, unworthy to live !" « I will not,*' replied Odin, 
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11 live any longer than is necessary to render secure 
the glorious destiny of myself and of my people. But 
listen to me, Mimer, and do me justice. Conceiving, 
as thou dost, that thou hast some knowledge of philo- 
sophy, thou shouldst not be ignorant that men ought 
to oe governed according to the time, the place, and the 
circumstances in which they are situated. It was by 
thyself that 1 was encouraged to conduct my Scythians 
from the banks of the Caspian Sea to those of the Ta- 
nais ; it was thou who gavest me the sword of Mith- 
radates, and madest me conceive unbounded hopes. 
Leave it to me to adopt the most proper means to rea- 
lize those hopes ; suffer me to employ those illusions 
which I use, to raise the minds of the barbarians who 
are under my sway. O, Mimer! it is necessary to 
make victors and conquerors of those barbarians, be- 
fore attempting to make them civilized men. . When, 
unopposed rulers of the finest realms of Europe, my 
descendants shall tread under foot the ashes of the 
vanquished Romans, they will then study their laws ; 
they will adopt their maxims ; they will become wise 
sovereigns, after having been fortunate usurpers. But, 
at present, all that our nation stands in need of is a 
formidable chief, and subjects sufficiently deceived to 
be blindly obedient." 

Mimer for some time reflected deeply upon this 
reply from Odin. " At length you triumph," said be, 
« you brine 1 conviction to my mind; you know better 
than I do the nature of man. To-morrow I will show 
you that I approve of your project. I will set an ex- 
ample to the rest of the nation, and will seem to it to 
be more convinced than yourself of the truth of all 
that you have asserted. 1 ask of you but one last fa- 
vour : it is, that Freya may give me the stroke of 
death. Twenty years have 1 siffhed for her. By your 
valour you deserved to possess her, and I have never 
dared either to contend with you for her, or even to 
make known to her my passion. It was to contribute 
to her happiness that I served you so well. Now, that 
I have but a moment to live, I disclose to her my love : 
I open to her my heart; let her pierce it, and I shall - 
die contented, in dying by her hand." 
The day dawned, and every thing was got ready for ' 
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the departure and the sacrifice. Some old men, who 
arranged themselves near the altar, were the only ones 
who, at first, seemed disposed to take the latter step. 
Mimer advanced, put himself at their head, and said, 
" People, who are in part indebted to me for having, 
in the train of the great Odin, penetrated into tins 
frozen clime, it is my business to reconduct vou back 
to the country from which I drew you, as neither your 
strength nor mine will allow us to proceed any far- 
ther. I will show you the road to the happy land of 
Asgard. Let us depart. Beautiful and noble Freya! 
take this sacred poinard and plunge it into my bosom. 
My spirit, which reluctantly quits thy presence, will 
soon return, to bring thee news of the country to which 
I am going. Dear Odin, preserve my head : I will 
frequently come to animate it, that 1 may aid thee 
after death with my counsels, as I have done during 
my life." Saying these words, he offered his breast to 
Freya j and. turning away her eyes, and breathing a 
deep sigh, she struck the blow. Mimer expired, and 
Odin preserved the bones of his scull, which he caused 
to be cased in gold, and which he ever after consulted 
as an unerring oracle, from which he could, he said, 
receive intelligence of those who, by their death, had 
been restored to the delicious land of Asgard. 

The embarkation, in the mean while, took place, 
and a landing was safely effected in Scania, notwith- 
standing the obstacles thrown in the way of it by the 
Seaman savages. The Scythians, animated by their 
leader, defeated the natives, penetrated into the coun- 
try, and soon made themselves masters of it. The 
Seaman monarch perished in the battle ; and his 
daughter, the fair Usalia, was the prize of the younjg 
warrior who had the most distinguished himself. This 
warrior was Sciols, the eldest son of Odin. His father, 
who hurried onward to new conquests, established him 
as king of this country. Then, taking advantage of 
the ice, which, during a part of the year, fills the 
strait that divides Scania from Denmark, Odin en- 
tered the island of Zealand, which he reduced under 
his authority as easily as he bod reduced Scania. 

In the following year he compelled the Jutes and 
CimbhajutoackitfwJedgehissway. Each successive 
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year was marked by new conquests. The second son 
of Odin subjugated Norway; and the third, the coun- 
try of the Sneons. Odin, advancing as far as the 
Elbe, overcame the Angles, and brought under his 
sway the Saxons and the Salians. The Goths, the 
Burgundians, the Lombards, and the Vandals, hast- 
ened to acknowledge his supremacy, and to send him 
the flower of their youth, to learn under him the great 
art of war. The youngest of his sons was bold enough 
to cross the ocean, to subdue Iceland, to penetrate 
even to the Orcades, and to extend his empire over 
Caledonia, Scotland, and Hibernia. 

TO BE RESUMED. 



AN ESSAY _ 

ON THE 

DESIRE OF APPEARING WHAT WE ARE NOT. 

THE universal desire of appearing what we are not, 
has been a common theme with all writers ; but while 
its prevalence convinces us that it is in some measure 
natural to man, the variety of examples which may 
hourly be adduced will justify the repeated mention 
of so hackneyed a subject. We not only see people of 
all descriptions striving to impose on others a belief 
of their own riches, virtue^ importance, or understand- 
ing, but actually struggling to appear happy in the 
nncUt of misery, and cheerfully contented with a lot, 
which they are for ever wishing and endeavouring to 
render less irksome. 

What heightens the absurdity of such conduct, is, 
an attempt in some men to impose an appearance of 
happiness from the possession of qualities which they 
do not even wish to possess. Such is the character of 
Charles Easy, who pretends never to be moved by the 
objects around him, who publicly despises the influence 
of the passions, and ridicules the idea of feeling for 
another's concerns ; he insinuates that to be anxious 
for what does not immediately relate to a man's own 
self, is ridiculous and beneath the dignity of a rational 
being ; but maintains that a man of moderate fortune 
may pass through life without trouble, and without 
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anxiety, if he can acquire perfect indifference ; and he 
is for ever labouring to convince his friends, that he 
possesses this quality in the highest degree. I have 
many years been intimate with Charles, and a short 
acquaintance discovered the contradictions of his life 
and professions ; he has a heart to feel what his pride 
endeavours to disguise, and his honest commiseration 
breaks forth in the midst of his counterfeit indifference : 
1 have seen him suddenly rise with an air of assumed 
insensibility, at the recital of a tender tale, to hide the 
tear that glistened in his eye. If the distress of any 
human being is related in his presence, he will coldly 
reply, that "people are apt to make the most of such 
things ;" but having artfully become informed of the 
scene of wretchedness, I have occasionally detected 
him in the act of visiting and relieving the unfortunate 
sufferers, while he excused his tenderness by an avowal 
of mere curiosity; nor are his attentions confined to 
those of his own species only, for I once saw him 
. eaperly spring forth to deliver a fly from the cruel 
gripe of a spider ; yet when I commended his genero- 
sity, he assured me that the only motive for his con* 
duct, was the dissonant buzzing of the captive animal. 
Thus does my friend pass his lite in contriving excuses, 
for being attended by the brightest ornament of human 
nature; and prides himself in a dissembled uncon* 
cernedness, which he knows he should be miserable in 
really possessing. 

On the contrary, old Allshew is continually preaching 
up the charms or benevolence, and asserts that all hap- 
ptnets consists in good-nature, which, he says, includes 
every thing that is meant by the charity of Christian 
and the philanthropy of heathen philosophers; yet is 
this man a slave to envy, to resentment, and to spleen, 
imperious in his family, cruel to his dependents, ana 
quarrelsome to his acquaintance, continually lamenting 
the insults of the world, and trie malignity of others, 
and professing that he alone is happy, by the habit of 
putting favourable constructions on premeditated af- 
fronts, and parrying insult by the guard of good-na- 
ture ' 7 yet do his captiousness, his insolence, and his 
pride, expose him to attacks, which his implacable re- 
sentment converts to never-ceasing hatred. 
Squire Big is conscious that he left the county in 
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which his family had long- resided, because the neigh- 
bourhood refused him that respect, to which neither 
his rank, fortune, nor understanding had ever entitled 
him ; yet is he continually boasting of influence which 
he dares not return to exert, and of importance which 
fce never means to resume ; solicitous to impress on 
others a sense of his own consequence, and to convince 
the world that he is somebody when at home ; while 
he is consuming with melancholy at his own insignifi- 
cance, and only exists to disguise the fatal truth that 
he is actually nobody any where. 

Poor Ned Cramp is a good-natured thoughtless fel- 
low, who has squandered away a small fortune, to make 
the world think he has a large one ; he talks of money 
in the funds which he has long sold out. and laments 
the tardiness of tenants, whose rents he long since as- 
signed to satisfy his creditors 5 he is constantly advising 
with his friends how to put out sums on the nest secu- 
rity, while he is actually borrowing money at an exor- 
bitant interest; he talks of prudence and economy as 
rt things well enough for people in narrow circum- 
stances, 11 but thanks heaven '• he has no need of such 
virtues to secure the permanency of his happiness ;" 
nor is he induced to impose on others to support a false 
credit, or to indulge extravagance, but to gratify the 
vain desire of being thought a monied man. Thus 
does he waste his days in misery, that he may be deemed 
happy, and will end them in poverty, that he may be 
esteemed affluent. 

Doctor D** has but one topic in all companies;, a 
few minutes conversation will bring round his favourite 
subject, and you soon discover, that implicit obedience 
in a wife, and the strictest subordination to her hus- 
band, constitute all his ideas of domestic happiness ; 
his greatest glory seems to arise from the consciousness 
that he is absolute master in his own family: of this 
boasted superiority his friends can seldom bear witness, 
for he rarely invites them to his house. Having dined 
there lately. I perceived his reason; for during the re- 
past, while he was constantly engaged in asserting his 
authority, his wife was as anxious to dispute it, and 
the comforts of conviviality were banished by this do- 
mestic contention, which gradually increased till the 
• lady left the table. However the doctor triumphed in 
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this victory, I discovered that he dreaded that she would 
return to the combat, and that the suspension of hos- 
tilities would end with my visit. 

There can be no situation, however elevated, that 
will insure continual happiness: nor. any so abject as 
to be without enjoyment; indeed happiness and misery 
seem so necessarily united, that they are equally dis- 
persed through all ranks of society; and though we 
cannot persuade ourselves we are content or happy, 
we wish to conceal from others every appearance to 
the contrary; we derive happiness from being thought 
to possess it ; and comfort ourselves in wretchedness if 
we can disguise it from others. 

I shall conclude my examples of seeming content- 
ment with a letter from one, who can have little reason 
to disguise the sense of his melancholy situation : it is 
from a criminal under sentence of twelve months con- 
finement in a solitary cell of a county prison ; he is 
without friends, without -property, without character, 
and without any necessary of lite except the scanty 
allowance which hard labour procures amidst the hor- 
rors of a dungeon ; yet he wrote the following letter, 
and delivered it to Uke keeper, to be forwarded to a 
brother at a distance. 

" Dear Jack,— This comes with my kind love, hop- 
ing it will find you in good health and spirits, as it leaves 
me at this present writing, thanks to nobody for it ; I 
live in a pleasant part of the kingdom here, and only 
for the distance between us not so much amiss ; the 
people are not over and above sociable, and so I never 
mixes with none of 'em ; work is in great plenty here, 
and provisions cost us nothing; the house I live in is 
newly built, and they say His one of the best of the sort 
in all England, for tney can make up better than forty 
separate bed-rooms every night. I was sorry to hear 
poor Bob was catched out last assizes ; but no matter 
tor that, they say Botany Bay is a rare country, and 
worth while to go on purpose to see, for 'tis quite 
another world. And so hoping we may all flfo there 
one time or other, this concludes me, dear Jack, 

" Your's, till death, Tom Filch. 

«P. S— Direct to me, at A*** Bridewell, where I 
have fallen into a job of work, that will hold me best 
oart of next winter." V**Y. 
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STATE OF MUSIC AMONG THE TURKS. 

IT was not till the rei gn of Amurat, that this science 
was cultivated or known among the Turks. That prince 
having- ordered a general massacre of the Persians at 
the taking of Bagdad, was so moved by the lugubrious 
and tender air of a Persian harper,* that he retracted 
his cruel order, and put a stop to the slaughter. The 
musician was conducted, with four of his brother min- 
strels, to Constantinople ; and by these the harmonious 
art was propagated among the Turks. 

Under Mahomet the Fourth it flourished, and was 
almost brought to its perfection, principally through 
the exertions of Osman Effendi, who was himself a 
great master of the art, and formed a number of able 
scholars. 

The first, however, that applied notes to Turkish airs, 
was Prince Cantemir. His book was dedicated to Sul- 
tan Achmet II., and is become very rare. 

Although the Turks highly prize this work, they sel- 
dom use or imitate it ; contenting themselves to com- 
pose and execute memoriier, according to their ancient 
custom : so difficult, it seems, is it to reduce to a re- 
gular scale of notation the theory of Turkish music : 
not that it is without scientific rules and principles, as 
some have too rashly advanced ; it has all the time* 
and tones that our's nas ; and is richer in semi-tones,t 
and consequently more melodious than our's is. 

Niebuhr was misinformed when he wrote, that the 
Turks of rank would think themselves dishonoured by 
learning' music. So far from this, it makes an usual 
part of their education. It is only in public that they 
disdain to sing or play. 

* The Abate* Toderini, from -whose valuable work the 
materials for this sketch are taken, used every means to 
find this celebrated piece of Sach-Cule (for that is the name 
of this Persian TUnotheus.) Bat it was never noted, it seems, 
and is only played by the greatest masters from tradition. 
In the Poetical Register, Vol. VIII. there is an ode by the 
late Eyles Irwin, on the triumph obtained by the Persian 
musician over the ferocity of Amarath. 

t It is to be observed, that every one of our tones > is 
divided by the Turks into four semi semitones, 
V 
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Guer, and after him other writers, have affirmed, that 
in the infirmary of the seraglio there is a concert of 
vocal and instrumental music from morning* to night, 
for the purpose of soothing the sufferings, and exhile- 
rating the spirits of the sick and valetudinarian. But 
this is absolutely false ; as the Abate Toderini was as- 
sured, by a person who had been twenty years a phy- 
sician or the seraglio. 

The musical instruments used by the Turks are, 

1. The Keman, resembling- our violio. 

2. The Aiakli-keman ; a sort of bass viol. 

3. The Sine-keman, or the viol d'amour. 

4. The Rebab; a two-stringed bow instrument, al- 
most in the form of a sphere ; out now little used. 

5. The Tambour; an eight-stringed instrument; 
with a long handle, on which the scale of tones is 
marked. It is played upon with a small flexible plate 
of tortoise-shell. 

6. The Net; which is a kind of flute made of cane, 
the sound of which approaches to that of the German 
flute, and sometimes to that of the human voice. This 
is the fashionable instrument among persons of rank. 

7. The Ghirif; a flute of a smaller size. 

8. The Mescal is composed of twenty-three cane 
pipes of unequal length, each of which gives three dif- 
ferent sounds from the different manner of blowing it. 

9. The Santur x or psaltery, is the same with ours, 
and played upon in the same manner. 

10. The Canun, or psaltery with catgut strings, on 
which the ladies of the seraglio play, with a sort of 
tortoise-shell instrument. 

These are all chamber instruments. The following 
are military ones. 

1. The Zurna, a sort of oboe. 
. 2. The Kaba Zurna, a smaller species of the same. 

3. The Boru 9 a tin trumpet. 

4. The Zil } a Moorish instrument. It is composed 
of two roundish plates of tin, with a small hemispheri- 
cal cavity in the middle of the inner side. On the con- 
vex side there are two handles, by means of which the 
one pjate is struck against the other. 

5. The Daul is a large kind of tambour, beaten with 
two wooden sticks. 
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0. The Tombalek) a small tympanum, or drum, of 
which the diameter is little more than half a foot. 

7. The Kiosy a large copper drum, commonly carried 
on a camel. 

The band of the sultan is truly grand, composed of 
all the best musicians in Constantinople. They all play 
in unison, a part in the lower, and a part in toe higher 
octave. 

THE BLESSINGS OF PAPER AND LAW. 

THIS is a Paper Age, for mutual con veniency. — Nine 
parts out of ten of the trade of this country is carried 
on through the medium of accommodation paper. 

The Golden, the Silver, and the Iron Ages are long 
since past— the two former never to return!— -We are 
now happily arrived at the Paper Age. 

The abuse of which paper is a further consideration, 
as it regards usurious discounters, and harpy money 
lenders, prodigal borrowers, and needy tradesmen. 

In all which cases, were' the parties cited to appear 
face to face, they could satisfy the court in a few mi- 
nutes, better than a chancery bill of twelve hours long, 
or all the wrangling lawyers in the kingdom. 

' Well, if you are disappointed in our court, I am 
sorry for you. — But, heaven be praised ! we have more 
courts than one. 

c Our forefathers, many of whom were lawyers, have 
provided us with an ample portion of law ! 

" No free-born Englishman (say they) shall want law! 
— 'tis his birthright! his best heritage, (Coke calls it) 
— as long as he has any money in his pocket." 

* We have a court — the peculiar blessing of which it 
is, to mitigate the severity, and abate the rigour of 
common law courts ; wherein the nicest matters are 
investigated, and weighed with learned and just dis- 
tinction—from which tribunal, to the honour of a long 
succession of great and able presidents be it spoken, 
few causes, very few indeed, have been repealed and 
reversed, in comparison of the number or equitable 
decrees established. But it is rather expensive carry- 
ing the business through/ 

But wherefore lead me a dance through many courts ? 
n2 
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Why refer me to another ; when I stand here for justice 
and my right ? Is not this a court of justice ? 
' Doubtless — 'tis a court of common law.' 
Is not a court of common law a court of justice? 

* Unquestionably — every court of law is a court of 
justice. 

Well, then, what hinders ? 

* Nay, 'tis all over with you here — your relief must 
now lie in equity.' 

What is that*? Is not common law, justice ; and 
justice, equity? 

' They are all the same in one sense ; and yet they 
differ widely.' 

Justice and equity differ widely! How can 
that be? 

' No, no : they are the same — all but the difference— 
which proceeds from their having (what shall I call 
them ?; a kind of different principles.' 

Different principles, proceeding from one and the , 
self-same immutable principle! — I don't understand 
you! 

* This error lies in your want of comprehension. 
Know, then, that the justice of common law is one 

. thing, and the justice of equity another !' 

Justice, and equity, and common law! — You con- 
found me ! and, 1 fear, you confound yourselves. 

' If you mean to obtain your right, you must pursue 
it closely, and resolutely tight through the weapons of 
your defence ! But, if you desert your property, you 
will have nobody to blame but yourself. 1 

Justice, and equity, and common law, I begin to 
consider as different expedients for fleecing indivi- 
duals ! 

' Why loiter then ? Why not pursue it, when I can 
lead you to the very spot where it lies, carefully and 
curiously wrapt up in a napkin of many folds?' 

Because I foresee that I am in pursuit of a chimera, 
which has sufficiently d mined me already', and should 
have lost heart long ago, were it not tnat I observe 
those gentlemen, my upright counsel and most disin- 
terested attorney, are so zealously bent upon doing me 
right, that they will not give it up— as long as I have a 
guinea left. J. B. S. 
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AN ESSAY 

ON THE 

ERRORS OCCASIONED BY OUR PASSIONS. 
THE passions lead us into error, because they fix our 
attention to that particular part of the object which 
they present to us, not allowing us to view it on every 
side. A king passionately affects the title of conqueror. 
Victory, says he, calls me to the remotest part of the 
earth ; I shall fight ; I shall gain the victory ; I shall 
load mine enemy with chains, and the terror of my 
name, like an impenetrable rampart, will defend the 
entrance of my empire. Inebriated with this hope, he 
forgets that fortune is inconstant, and that the victor 
shares the load of misery, almost equally with the van- 
quished. He does not perceive, that the welfare of his 
subjects is only a pretext for his martial pbrenzy; and 
that pride alone forges his arms, and displays his en- 
signs : his whole attention is fixed on the pomp of the 
triumph. 

Fear, equally powerful with pride, will produce the 
same effect ; it will raise ghosts and phantoms, and 
disperse them among the tombs, and in the darkness 
of the woods, present them to the eyes of the affrighted 
traveller, and seize on all the faculties of his soul, with- 
out leaving any one at liberty to reflect on the absurdity 
of the motives for such a ridiculous terror. 

The passions not only fix the attention on particular 
sides 01 the objects which they present to us, but they 
also deceive us, by exhibiting* the same objects, when 
they do not really exist. The story of a country cler- 

fyman and an amorous lady, is well known. They had 
earcL and concluded, that the moon was peopled:, and 
were looking for the inhabitants through their teles- 
copes. If I am not mistaken, said the lady, I perceive 
two shadows ; they mutually incline to each other : 
doubtless they are two happy lovers. — Ofie! madam, 
replied the clergyman, those two shadows are the two 
steeples of a cathedral. This tale is our history, it being 
common for us to see in things what we are desirous of 
finding there : on the earth, as in the moon, different 
passions will cause us to see either lovers or steeples. 
Illusion is a necessary effect of the passions, the strength, 
N3 
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Or force, of which is generally measured by the obscu- 
rity into which they lead us. This was well known to 
a certain lady, who being 1 caught by her lover in the 
arms of his rival, obstinately denied the fact, of which 
be had been witness. Hew 1 said he, have you the as- 
surance? — Ah ! perfidious creature, cried the lady, it is 
plain you no longer love me, for you believe your eyes 
before all I can say. This is equally applicable to all 
the passions as well as to love. All strike us with the 
most perfect blindness. When ambition has kindled a 
war between two nations, and the anxious citizens ask 
each other the news, what readiness appears, on one 
side, to give credit to the good, and. on the other, what 
incredulity with regard to the bad ! How often have 
Christians, from placing a ridiculous confidence in 
monks, denied the possibility of the antipodes! There 
is no century, wbicn has not, by some ridiculous affir- 
mation or negation, afforded matter of laughter to the 
following age. A past folly is seldom sufficient to show 
to mankind their present folly. S. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE POCKET MAGAZINE. 

ABSURDITIES OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

SIR, — I have heard it asserted by many Frenchmen, 
that the English language, strictly speaking, has no 
grammar ; that it is a compound of plagiarisms, and 
that no successful attempt has ever yet been made, to 
reduce it to grammatical rules or precision. Admitting 
this indiscriminatecensure, which I will confess is partly 
just, it would seem that they arrogate perfection to 
themselves for the structure of their own tongue ; and 
any person, acquainted with the natural vanity of a 
Frenchman, cannot fail to draw a similar conclusion. 
That the French should entertain a very exalted opi- 
nion of their language, may perhaps be deemed ex- 
cusable, when we reflect on its popularity, and how 
generally it is used as a medium of conversation in all 

Farts of Europe. Whether this preference is deserved, 
shall not digress so far from my present subject as to 
inquire, though it certainly would admit of dispute 5 
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but I will endeavour to give one or two reasons, why it 
does not deserve to be considered the best; and to 
prove, on the contrary, that many of its points present 
the most glaring absurdities. 

Taking common sense for my guide, a quality,, by- 
the-bye, not eminently possessed by our opposite neigh- 
bours, I shall mention a few instances, for which I will 
thank any of their savans to render any thing like a 
satisfactory explanation. 

1. That a Frenchman should sacrifice sense to sound 
is not remarkable ; but it certainly does present a very 
striking mark of the national character. Suppose, for 
instance, we take this sentence : 

" My absence was inevitable." 
If the substantive absence, is in the feminine gender, 
then, according to all the rules of propriety and of 
grammar, the pronoun my should be feminine also, to 
agree with it ; but the French do not stand on such 
niceties : they express the phrase thus : 

" Mon absence etoit inevitable." 
Man (my) is masculine, absence (absence) is feminine. 
Why this incongruity ? Because, if it were ma absence, 
the collision of the two vowels would be offensive to 
the ear// I could multiply instances, ad infinitum, 
but this will suffice. 

2. The next grossierete* is their assigning genders to 
inanimate objects. Thus, pelle, a shovel, is feminine ; 
fourgon, a poker, is masculine ; moutarde* mustard, 
'is feminine ; poivre, pepper, is masculine. What rea- 
son tbey can give for these distinctions, 1 am at a loss 
to guess ; for it is certain they have no clear rule to 
decide them. 

3. That two negatives make an affirmative is a po- 
sition few logicians will dispute; but perhaps the 
French are not logicians : be this as it may, the follow- 
ing phrase, in its strict meaning, bears a great resem- 
blance to what the Irish would call a bull : 

" Je vous n f aime pas."—" I do not love you.*» 
But translated word for word, it would read thus : 

" I don't not love you." 
However absurd this may appear, it is their invariable 
rule to use two negatives to express one. 
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4. One more instance of their sacrifice of sense to 
sound. 

There is, is expressed by Il-y-a. 

Is there* Y-a-t-ilf 

Of what utility is the t in this latter sentence ? None 
whatever; it has no meaning, and is perfectly useless. 
But the Frenchman can give you what he calls a rea- 
son. " If the phrase were merely transposed thus, 
Y-a-il? the contact of the vowels would be too barba- 
rous for the ear j we therefore add the t , that the sound 
may be elegant." All this may be very well ; but to 
an Englishman of common sense, these etourdtries 
form very great obstructions to the acquirement of a 
language, to which common fame has ascribed the 
most exalted character, for grandeur, elegance, and 
perspicuity. Your obedient servant, 
10* A August, 1818. J . H . V Y. 

NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

No. 8— THE EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON, IN 1T66.* 
THERE never was a finer morning seen than the first 
of November ; the sun shone out in full lustre, the 
whole face of the sky was perfectly serene and clear, 
and not the least signal or warning of that approaching 
event, which has made this once flourishing, opulent, 
and populous city, a scene of die utmost horror ana 
desolation, except only such as served to alarm, but 
scarcely left a moment's time to fly from the general 
destruction. 

It was on the morning of this fatal day, between the 
hours of nine and ten, that I was sat down in my apart- 
ment, just finishing a letter, when the papers and table 
I was writing on begran to tremble with a gentle motion, 
which rather surprised me, as I could not perceive a 
breath of wind stirring. Whilst I was reflecting with 
myself what this could oe owing to, but without having 
the least apprehension of the real cause, the whole house 
began to snake from the very foundation ; which at first 
I imputed to the rattling of several coaches in the main 
street, which usually passed that way, at this time, 
• This Account is by a Mr, tyaddeck. 
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from Belem to the palace *, but, on hearkening more 
attentively, I was soon undeceived, as I found it was 
owing to a strange frightful kind of noise underground, 
resembling the hollow distant rumbling of thunder; 
all this passed in less than a minute, and I must con- 
fess I now began to be alarmed, as it naturally occurred 
to me, that this noise might possibly be the forerunner 
of an earthquake, as one I remembered, which had hap- 

Sened about six or seven years ago, in the island of 
f adeira, commenced in the same manner, though it 
did little or no damage. 

Upon this I threw down my pen, and started upon 
my feet, remaining a moment in suspense, whether I 
should stay in the apartment, or run into the street, as 
the dauger in both places seemed equal ; and still flat- 
tering myself that this tremor might produce no other 
effects than such inconsiderable ones as had been felt 
at Madeira ; but in a moment I was roused from my 
dream, being instantly stunned with a most horrid 
crash, as if every edifice in the city had tumbled down 
«t once. The house I was in shook with such violence, 
that the upper stories immediately fell, and though my 
apartment (which was the first floor,) did not then share 
the same fate, yet every thing- was thrown out of its 
place in such a manner, that it was with no small diffi- 
culty I kept my feet, and expected nothing less than 
to be soon crushed to death, as the walls continued 
rocking to and fro in the frightfullest manner, opening 
in several places ; large stones falling down on every 
side from the cracks ; and the ends of most of the raf- 
ters starting from the roof. To add to this terrifying 
scene, the sky in a moment became so gloomy, that! 
could now distinguish no particular object; it was an 
jEgyptian darkness indeed, such as might be felt; 
owing, no doubt, to the prodigious clouds of dust and 
lime, raised from so violent a concussion, and, as some 
reported, to sulphureous exhalations, but this I cannot 
affirm ; however, it is certain I found myself almost 
choked for nearly ten minutes. 

As soon as the gloom began to disperse, and the vio- 
lence of the shock seemed pretty much abated, the 
first object I perceived in the room was a woman 
fitting upon the floor, with an infant in her arms, all 
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covered with dust, pale and trembling-. I asked her 
how she got hither : but her consternation was so 
great, that she could give me no account of her es- 
cape. I suppose that when the tremor first bewail, 
she ran out of her own house, and, finding herself in 
such imminent danger from the falling stones, retired 
into the door of mine, which vwas almost contiguous 
to hers, for shelter, and when the shock increased, 
which filled the door with dust and rubbish, ran up 
Stairs into my apartment, which was then open. Be it 
as it might, this was no time for curiosity. I remem- 
ber the poor creature asked me. in the utmost agony, 
if I did not think that the world was at an end ; at the 
same time she complained of being choked, and 
bepged, for God's sake, I would procure her a little 
drink. Upon this 1 went to a closet, where I kept a 
large jar of water (which, you know, is sometimes a 
pretty scarce commodity in Lisbon); but, finding- it 
broken in pieces, I told her she must not now think of 
quenching her thirst, but saving her life, as the house 
was just tailing on our heads, and if a second shock 
came, would certainfy4»ury us both. 1 bade her take 
hold of my arm, and that I would endeavour to bring 
her into some place of security. 

I shall always look upon it as a particular provi- 
dence, that I happened, on this occasion, to be un- 
dressed; for had! dressed myself, as I purposed^ when 
I got out of bed, in order to breakfast with a friend, I 
should, in all probability, have run into the street, at 
the beginning of the shock, as the rest of the people 
in the house did, and consequently have had my Drams 
dashed out, as every one of them had. However, the 
imminent danger 1 was in, did not hinder me from 
considering that my present dress, only a gown and 
slippers, would render my getting over the rums almost 
impracticable; I had, therefore, still presence of mind 
enough left, to put on a pair of shoes and a coat, the 
first that came in my way, which was every thing I 
saved, and in this dress I hurried down stairs, the wo- 
man with me, holding by my arm, and made directly 
to that end of the street which opens to the Taeus ; 
but finding the passage this way entirely blocked up 
with the fallen houses, to the height of their second 
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stories, I turned back to the other end, which led into* 
the main street (the common thoroughfare to the Pa- 
lace), and having helped the woman over a vast heap 
of ruins, with no small hazard to my own life, just as 
we were going- into this street, as there was one part I 
could not well climb over without the assistance of ray 
hands as well as feet, 1 desired her to let go her hold, 
which she did, remaining two or three feet behind me, 
at which instant there fell a vast stone from a tottering 
wall, and crushed both her and the child in pieces. So 
dismal a spectacle, at any other time, would have af- 
fected me in the highest degree; but the diead I was 
in of sharing the same fate myself, and the many in- 
stances of the same kind which presented themselves 
all around, were too shocking to let me dwell a moment 
on this single object. 

I had now a long narrow street, to pass, with the 
houses on each side four or five stories high, all very 
old, the greater part already thrown down, or conti- 
nually falling, and threatening the passengers with 
inevitable death at every step, numbers of whom lay 
killed before me, or, what I thought far more deplor- 
able, so bruised and wounded, that they could not stir 
to help themselves. For my own part, as destruction 
appeared to me unavoidable, I only wished I might be 
made an end of at once, and not have my limbs broken, 
in which case I could expect nothing else but to be left 
upon the spot, lingering in misery, like these poor un- 
happy wretches, without receiving the least succour 
from any person. 

As self preservation, however, is the first law of 
nature, these sad thoughts did not so far prevail, as to 
make me totally despair. I proceeded on as fast as I 
conveniently could, though with the utmost caution, 
and having, at length, got clear of this horrid passage, 
I found myself safe and unhurt in the large open space 
before St. Paul's Church, which had been thrown down 
a few minutes before, and buried a great part of the 
congregation, that was generally pretty numerous, 
this being reckoned one or the most populous parishes 
in Lisbon. Here I stood some time, considering what 
I should do ; and not thinking myself safe in this situa- 
tion, 1 came to the resolution of climbing over the ruins 
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of the west end of the church, in order to get to* the 
river side, that I might be removed, as far as possible* 
from the tottering houses, in case of a second shock. 

This, with some difficulty, I accomplished, and here 
I found a prodigious concourse of people of both sexes, 
and of all ranks and conditions, among whom I ob- 
served some of the principal canons of the patriarchal 
church, in their purple robes and rochets, as these all 
go in the habits of bishops ; several priests, who had 
run from the altars in their sacerdotal vestments, in 
the midst of their celebrating mass ; ladies half dressed, 
and some without shoes; all these, whom their mutual 
dangers had here assembled as to a place of safety, 
were on their knees at prayers, with the terrors or 
death in their countenances, every one striking his 
breast, and crying out, incessautly, Miserecordia meu 
Dios. 

In the midst of our devotions, the second great shock 
came on, little less violent than the first, and completed 
the ruin of those buildings which had been already much 
shattered. The consternation now became so universal, 
ihat the shrieks and cries of Miserecordia could be 
distinctly heard from the top of St. Catherine's hill, at 
a considerable distance off, whither a vast number of 
people had likewise retreated ; at the same time we 
could hear the fall of the parish church there, whereby 
many persons were killed on the spot, and others mor- 
tally wounded. You may judge of the force of this 
shock, when I inform you, it was so violent, that I 
could scarce keep on my knees ; but it was attended 
with some circumstances still more dreadful than the 
former. On a sudden I heard a general outcry, " The 
sea is coming in, we shall all be lost!" Upon this, 
turning my eyes towards the river, which in that place 
is near four miles broad, I could perceive it heaving 
and swelling in a most unaccountable manner, as no 
wind was stirring; in an instant there appeared, at 
some small distance, a large body of water, rising, as 
it were, like a mountain; it came on foaming and 
roaring, and rushed towards the shore with such im- 
petuosity, that we all immediately ran for our lives, as 
fast as possible ; many were actually swept away, and 
the rest above their waist in water, at a good distance 
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from the banks. For my own part I had the narrowest 
escape, and should certainly have been lost, had I sot 
grasped a large beam that lay on the ground, till the 
water returned to its channel, which it. did almost at 
.the same instant, with equal rapidity. As there now 
appeared, at least, as much danger from the sea as the 
land, and I scarce knew whither to retire for shelter, I 
..took a sudden resolution of returning back, with my 
clothes all dropping, to the area of St. Paul s ; here I 
stood for some time, and observed the ships trembling 
and rolling about, as in a violent storm ; some had 
broken their cables, and were carried to the other side 
of the Tagus ; others were whirled round with incre-* 
dible swiftness ; several large boats were turned keel 
upwards ; and all this without any wind, which seemed 
the more astonishing. It was at the time of which I 
am now speaking, that the fine new quay, built en- 
tirely of rough marble, at an immense expence, was 
entirely swallowed up, with all the people ou it, who 
.had fled thither for safety, and had reason to think 
^themselves out of danger in such a place ; at the same 
time a great number of boats and small vessels, an- 
chored near it Tall likewise full of people, who had 
jetired thither tor the same purpose), were all swal- 
lowed up, as in a whirlpool, and never more appeared. 
This last dreadful incident I did not see with my 
own eyes, as it passed three or four stores' throws 
from the spot where I then was; but I had the ac- 
count, as nere given, from several masters of ships, 
who were anchored "within two or three bundled yards 
of the quay, and saw the whole catastrophe. One of 
them, in particular, informed me, that when the se- 
icond shock came on, he could perceive the whole city 
.waving backwards and forwards, like the sea, when 
(the wind first begins to rise ; that the agitation of the 
.earth was so great, even under the river, that it threw 
.up his large anchor from the mooring, which swam, as 
he. termed it, on the surface of the water *, that imme- 
diately, upon this extraordinary concussion, the river 
jTpse at once near twenty feet, and. in a moment sub- 
aided, at which instant he saw the quay, with the whole 
concourse of people upon it, sink aown, and at the 
same time every one of the boats and vessels that were 
o 
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near it were drawn into the cavity, which he supposes 
instantly closed upon them, inasmuch as not the sig-n 
of a wreck was ever seen afterwards. This account 
you may give full credit to, for as to the loss of the 
vessels, it is confirmed by every body; and with regard 
to the quay, I went myself a few days after, to con- 
. vince myself of the truth, and could not find even the 
ruins of a place where I had taken so many agreeable 
walks, as this was the common rendezvous of the fac- 
tory in the cool of the evening 1 . I found it all deep 
water, and in some parts scarcely to be fathomed. 

This is the only place I could learn that was swal- 
lowed up in or about Lisbon, though I saw mauy larre 
cracks and fissures in different parts. And one odd 
phenomenon I must not omit, which was communi- 
cated to me by a friend, who has a house and wine- 
cellars on the other side of the river, viz. " that the 
dwelling-house being first terribly shaken, which made 
.all the family run out, there presently fell down a vast 
high rock near it ; that upon this the river rose and 
subsided in the manner already mentioned, and imme- 
diately a great number of small fissures appeared in 
-several contiguous pieces of ground, from whence 
spouted out, Tike a jet <Veau, a large quantity of fine 
white sand, to a prodigious height. 

I had not been long in the area of St, Paul's, when I 
felt the third shock, which, though somewhat less 
violent than the former, the sea rushed in again, and 
retired with the same rapidity, and I remained up to 
my knees in water, though I had gotten upon a small 
eminence, and some distance from the river, with the 
ruins of several intervening houses to break its force. 
At the same time I took notice the waters retired so 
impetuously, that some vessels were left quite dry, 
which rode in seven fathom water. The river thus 
continued alternately rushing on and retiring several 
times together, in such sort, that it was justly dreaded 
Lisbon would now meet the same fate which, a few 
•years ago, had befallen the city of Lima.* 

• The earthquake to which the writer alludes happened 
*>n the SSth of October, ms, about halt-past ten in the even- 
ing. In lew than five minutes, not more than twenty houses 
in Lima were left standing. Callao, which is the port of 
lima, suffered still more severely. At the time of the earth- 
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• Perhaps you may think the present doleful subject 
here concluded ; but, alas! the horrors of the 1st of 
November are sufficient to fill a volume. As soon as 
it grew dark, another scene presented itself, little less 
shocking than those already described : the whole city 
appeared in a blaze, which was so bright, that 1 could 
easily see to read by it. It may be said, without exag- 
geration, it was on fire at least in a hundred different 
places, at once, and thus continued burning for six 
days together, without intermission, or the least at- 
tempt being made to stop its progress. 

I could never learn that this terrible fire was owing 
to any subterraneous eruption, as some reported, 
but to three causes, which all concurring at the same 
time, will naturally account for the prodigious havoc 
it made. The first of November being All Saints 7 
Day, a high festival amon<£ the Portuguese, every altar 
in every church and chapel (some of which have more 
than twenty), was illuminated with a number of wax 
tapers and lamps, as is customary ; these setting fire 
to the curtains and timber-work that fell with the 
shock, the conflagration soon spread to the neighbour- 
ing houses, and being there joined with the fires in the 
kitchen chimnies, increased to such a degree, that it 
might easily have destroyed the whole city ? though no 
other cause had concurred, especially as it met with 
no interruption. 

But what would appear incredible to yon, were the 
fact less public and notorious, is, that a gang of har- 
dened villains, who bad been confined, and got out of 
prison when the wall fell, at the first shock, were busily 
employed in setting fire to those buildings which stood 
some chance of escaping the general conflagration. 
• The fire, by some means or other, may be said to 
have destroyed the whole city, at least every thing that 
was grand or valuable in it, and the damage on this 
occasion is not to be estimated. 

quake the sea rapidly retired to a considerable distance.; 
then returned with equal rapidity , whel med thirteen vessels 
which it had left dry in the port, carried four others far 
into the interior, and completely razed Callao, swallowing- 
up all its inhabitants to the number of five thousand, 
with many persons of Lima, who were on the road.— ED. 
02 
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. Thp whole number of persons {feat perished, itfclutU 
ing those who were burnt, or afterwards crushed to' 
death, whilst digging in the ruins, is supposed, on the 
lpwest calculation, to amount to more than sixty thou- 
' sand ; and though the damage, in other respects, can- 
not be computed, yet you may form some idea of it, 
when I assure you, that this extensive and opulent city 
is now nothing but a vast heap of ruins ; that the rich 
and popr are, at present, upon a level ; some thousands 
of families, which, but the day before, had been easy 
in their circumstances, being now scattered about in 
the fields, wanting every conveniency of life, and find- 
ing none able to relieve them. 

A few days after the first consternation was over, I 
ventured down into the city, by the safest ways I could 
pick out, to see if there was a possibility of gelt rag 
any thing out of my lodgings ; but the ruins were now 
so augmented by the late fire ? that I was so far from 
being able to distinguish the individual spot where the 
house stood, that I could not even distinguish the 
street, amidst such* mountains of stones and rubbish 
which rose on every side. Some days after I ventured 
down again, with several porters, who, having Ions' 
plied in these Darts of the town, were well acquainted 
with the situation of particular houses. By their as- 
sistance I at last discovered the spot ; but was soon 
convinced to dig for any thiug here, besides the danger 
of such an attempt, would never answer the expence. 

On both times, when I attempted to make this fruit- 
less search, especially the first, there came such an 
intolerable stench from the dead bodies, that I was 
road y to faint away ; and though it did not seem so 

Seat (his last time, yet it had like to have been more 
ta) to me, as I contracted a fever by it, but of which, 
God be praised, I soon got the better. However, this 
made me so cautious for the future, that I avoided 
passing near certain places, where the stench was so 
excessive, that people began to dread an infection. A 
gentleman told me, that going into the town a few 
days after the earthquake, he saw several bodies lying 
in the streets, some horribly mangled, as he supposed! • 
by the dogs; others half burnt; some quite roasted; and 
thai in certain places, particularly near the doors of 
churches, they lay in vast heaps, piled one upon another. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE POCKET MAOAZlftE.* 
A REPLY 

TO THE 

DEFENCE OF CLERICAL PLAGIARISM. . % 

FROM the angry remarks of your correspondent, 
J. A. page 39, it appears that an article in the lighter 
department of your entertaining* miscellany. Vol. I. 
page 17, provoked his spleen, and he has had the good- 
ness to launch his invectives against those unhappy 
mortals who unthinkingly display, " at the very porch 
of the churoh," " their utter ignorance of the purpose 
for which they should visit that sacred edifice. 

Indeed, Mr. Editor, begging J. A.'s pardon, I must 
confess myself one of those who compose " the young 
and inconsiderate part of an audience," which is, per- 
haps, the latent cause of my attempting to defend 
myself and brethren *, not but that I join with J. A. in 
reprobating all levity and giddiness in those places, 
more peculiarly dedicated to the services of religion, 
and which are deemed sacred by all classes of society, 
but that I conceive it is neither impious, cruel, nor 
unjust, to notice and comment upon really false and 
ungrammatical expressions. As this opinion, how- 
ever, appears to be admitted not only by " striplings of 
boys and girls," but by " mature age," let us examine 
the arguments brought against it. 

J. A. deduces, as the necessary consequences, I sup- 
pose, of this practice, the contemptuous treatment of 
.the precepts of religion, and the disrespect shewn to 
its ministers, i.e. by those persons who nave acquired 
the habit of criticism. Supposing this to be the case, 
where, I would ask, is the mighty injury ? What ! can 
" the young and inconsiderate part of an audience," 
titled with " youth and ignorance," convey any very 

• It is not our wish to fill the pages of our Magazine 
with controversy, which is generally more amusing to 
those who are engaged in it, than to those who read it. 
The advocates on both sides have now had a hearing, and 
we hope that the question will be suffered to drop. 
o3 
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tested of such power as to blind the eyes of the whole 
congregation ? The class of " pious sensibility," and 
of honest and liberal minded persons, who (I hope, for 
the honour of mankind) compose, at least, a majority 
of christian assemblies, would not surely be induced to 
withhold from the minister his reward, his well-earned 
praise, by any exaggeration of the young and incon- 
siderate! and, if it is from them alone that the mi- 
nister finds the reverence due to him withheld, surely 
he cannot for a moment suppose that their ridicule 
will be worthy of notice, or be worth dignifying with 
the title of a w severe censure." 

It is a great loss to your readers, Mr. Editor, that 
J. A. did not communicate the logical process, by 
which he makes ignorance the accompaniment of 
youth. " Youth and ignorance" is certainly very em- 
phatic, but, perhaps, not very correct. It cannot, 
feurely, be a proof of ignorance, to be able to canvast 
a "-false emphasis," or a period inelegantly turned $ 
or, -if it is a proof, the charge lies rather with the in- 
dividual who commits the error, than with the person 
who recognises it. Again, ignorant as youth may be, 
those who have received an education, sufficient to 
.enable them to point out the faults or errors of a 
preacher, will never mistake the precepts of religion 
for the blunders of its ministers ; no one, excepting, 
* perhaps, the sapient J. A. would suppose that religion 
■would be treated with contempt, because its ministers 
may commit some trifling errors ; and who, that pos- 
sesses common sense, would conceive that false em- 
phasis, inelegant periods, or accidental intonations, are 
identical wito the precepts of the Gospel, or ascribe the 
faults of the clergyman to the influence of the Bible ? 
After concluding his attack upon " the youug and 
inconsiderate," J. A. proceeds to defend those minis- 
ters who, it appears, possess neither the graces of ora- 
tory, nor even the talents necessary for composition. 
Jf tf be a " common practice" to notice the errors of 
jfoe preacher, it must he as common with the preacher 
to commit those errors^ consequently he it not quali- 

I yGOO 
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fied for the pulpit ; and if he cannot express his ideas 
with perspicuity, force, and elegance, he is in an equal ' 
degree unfit for composition. These, whatever J. A. 
may suppose, are the essentials of a preacher, and if 
he possess them not, he has assumed a station in life 
for which he is unqualified, and provokes justly me- 
rited criticism and " public exposure." 

But, Mr. Editor, in the eagerness with which this 
redoubtable champion of the clergy seizes every argu- 
ment which bears upon the subject, he unfortunately 
produces some which will not bear comparison. for 
instance, if it be allowed what he is so desirous of 
proving, that a man need not, in the present age, pos- 
sess those abilities which were once deemed requisite, 
and indispensably necessary for a minister, inasmuch 
as he is possessed of stores of ** sublime, eloquent, and 
energetic eloquence," from the volumes of his prede- * 
cessors ; yet, I would ask, why must " they labour to 
give expression to ideas, and force to sentiments,", if 
these are not required ? if we must not " listen to a 
sermon for grammatical precision, or unblemished pro- 
nunciation?" u If it is not the language, but the sub- 
ject, in which we are concerned ; and sound argument, 
apt illustration, forcible application, and distinct ut- 
terance, is all we have a right to expect ?" If the 
subject be all, why adopt the eloquence of others ? 
Again, the perceptive organs of J. A. must be exces- 
sively keen, to be able to distinguish the principles 
just enumerated from the graces of oratory; was it 
not for these that " Sherlock, TiUotson, and Blair," 
were so eminently distinguished ? and does not J. A. 
in fact, tacitly condemn those individuals who do not 
j>ossees these qualifications? 

To crown this curious defence we are seriously told, 
that the minister, who is a " skilful splicer and dove- 
tailer of the expressions of his ancestors," deserves 
praise instead of blame ; and that a thing, thus com • 
posed of shreds and patches, dubbed a sermon, " could 
only deserve censure, was it published without the due 
acknowledgments." Certainly J. A. is strangely be- 
wildered, to wander from cause to effect, from the au- 
thor to his sermon. The sermon, individually consi- 
dered, never would deserve censure ; but the man who 
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had tacked it together, who requires a portion of the 
respect due to ministers, would deserve the opposite 
of praise and popularity. But what J. A. meant by 
the expression ? I am at a loss to understand. Sup- 
posing' a selection or gleaning to be made, from the 
works of celebrated divines, "such a sermon could 
only deserve censure, was it published without the 
due acknowledgments ;" then, if these acknowledg- 
ments were not made, the sermon would deserve cen- 
sure, but, " to make them from the pulpit, would be 
torment in gly pedantic" and, " by disturbing the 
ideas, interrupt the argument, and greatly diminish 
the effect of the whole" consequently it would be 
highly improper to make them; and from the fore- 
going propositions it appears, that the sermon, or 
rather minister, would deserve censure, even all the 
severity of censure, which a tt public exposure was 
intended to convey. T. T. ' 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE POCKET MAGAZINE. 

MR. EDITOR, — In your last number I perceive an 
article, entitled an ""Essay on Oratory." It consists 
of a few extracts from a paper I wrote about two years 
ago, in a letter to a friend; who has, without my 
knowledge, sent it to you, having omitted many parts 
of the original, and substituted some observations of 
bis own. 

I never intended that the paper should be submitted 
to the public, or I would have taken more care in its 
construction. I am sorry it has appeared in its pre- 
sent state, as the alterations made by my friend are 
not consonant with my ideas on the subject. I will, 
with your permission, notice one of them. 
' My friend writes, " an art, attained with no great 
difficulty." In my letter it was thus expressed : " An 
art, the attainment of which is the certain road to 
fame, and frequently to fortnne. It is true, that to 
some persons, not endowed by nature with rhetorical 
talents, the difficulties are so great that they can never 
surmount them ; while others, to whom she has been 
more bountiful in this particular, soon rise, with little 
tuition, to oratorical celebrity. Notwithstanding this, 
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I would recommend it to the attention of all ; for al- 
though those, who have not some of the principal re- 
quisites of eloquence engrafted in them by nature, can 
never expect to excel as orators, yet, by care and dili- 
gence^ they may become very tolerable speakers, and 
sometimes soar above mediocrity." 

There are other observations of my friend's, with 
which I do not perfectly agree ; but I will not contra- 
dict them, as I am unwilling to occupy the pages of 
your valuable publication unnecessarily on this sub- 
ject, and perhaps to the exclusion of more interesting 
matter. 

Another correspondent of your's, (J. A.) is displeased 
at the freedom with which tne compositions, ungrace- 
ful delivery, &c. of some of our divines are criticised. 
I am sorry to say these worthy pastors have brought it 
all upon themselves ; and the only way to remedy it is, 
to pay some attention to the science of rhetoric. Is it 
not painful to hear those professors of divinity, incul- 
cating' some 01 the finest theological precepts, in a 
whining tone, and continued monotony? or to hear 
them repeating the solemn words of " Lord have mercy 
upon us!" and at the same time looking carelessly oyer 
the reading desk, to see who is sitting in the next pew ? 
J. A. may rest assured that the fault is generally with 
the preacher, and not with the people who criticise : 
for a good preacher will impress his audience with the 
greatness of the subject, and remind them of their fu- 
ture state ; — he will send them home, not to criticise 
his language, or ridicule his gesture, but to endeavour 
to profit from what they have heard. The preachef 
who cannot effect this has no business in the pulpit. 
I am convinced that the reason which induces many 
people to absent themselves from public worship, 
is tne insipid style, and inanimate delivery, of the 
preacher: for in those churches where the pulpit is 
more ably filled, so in proportion is the*church more 
crowded. 

I will not trouble yo» with any farther remarks on 
J. A. 'a hypothesis, as I think he has been sufficiently 
answered by your jndicions observations. Wishing 
that your magazine may still increase in popular fa- 
vour, I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

A%gu*t 12*A, 181$. D. P. 
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ANECDOTE AND WIT. : 

No. 9.— DUTCH HEROISM. 
ALBERT BE1LING, who in the fifteenth century 
was governor of the town of Schoonhoeven. having 
defended it obstinately against the faction 01 Hoeck, 
on being taken, was condemned to be buried alive.—* 
.Requesting* a month's delay to put his affairs in order, 
it was granted him; on his parole. The month expired ; 
he returned, and his sentence was executed. About the 
same time, the little town of Barneveld was attacked 
by the opposite party, the faction of Cabilliaux. John 
van Schanelaar, with eighteen or nineteen others, re- 
tired into a church, which they bravely maintained for 
some time. Convinced, however, of the inutility of 
their resistance,, they at length demanded to capitu- 
late. They were answered, that they should have no 
quarter, unless they would throw their leader down 
headlong from the tower. Rather than dishonour 
themselves thus, they resolved to die. But Van Schaf- 
felaar, knowing the implacable animosity of their ene- 
mies, voluntarily mounted the tower: " Friends," said 
he, " I must die once, and I will not be the cause of 
your deaths:" he then threw himself down on the 
pikes of the enemy, who stood underneath the wall, 
and soon dispatched him. 

CHINESE JUSTICE AND MERCY. 
A MAN of letters, called Ouang-si-Heou, lived in the 
country as a philosopher^ amusing himself with writing 
and study. To enliven his works, and make them more 
read, he sometimes inserted in them what were deemed 
too bold expressions and reprehensible ideas. He was 
sixty years old, and had acquired wealth and reputation 
by hislabours,when,inl777,an enemy ora rival accused 
him. He was arrested, tried, and found guilty of the 
four following crimes. 1. The having dared to make 
an abridgment of the great dictionary of Kang-hi, and 
even in some places to contradict it. It is to be ob- 
served, that Kang-hi was an emperor, by whom, or by 
whose direction, the dictionary was made. 2. In the 
preface of this abridgment, he has had the audacity to 
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use the little names of Confucius, and of the ancestors 
"Of the emperor: a want of respect, say the judges, that 
makes us tremble. We must add, that, in speaking of 
the emperors of China, it is not permitted to use the 
names which they bore before tneir accession to the 
throne: these names are ineffable in China. 3. The 
author has pretended to be a descendant of Hoang-ti, 
by the family of Tcheou. This is the same thin? as if 
a man in Europe should pretend to be descended from 
one of the patriarchs. 4. Lastly ? in his poems he has 
again insinuated this descent, using reprehensible ex- 
pressions, in which he appears to nave evil designs. 
In his defence he observed:, that he had abridged the 
dictionary of Kang-hi, because, consisting of a great 
number of volumes, it was expensive and inconvenient : 
that he had inserted the little names of the emperors 
in it, to make youth acquainted with them, that they 
might not use them through ignorance; but that, per- 
ceiving his fault, he had omitted them in a second edi- 
tion : and that his pretended descent was but the mo- 
mentary whim of poetic vanity. The judges reply, that 
being a man of letters of the second class, he could not 
be considered as one of the vulgar, who might have 
sinned through ignorance ; that consequently what he 
bad done and written must be deemed offences against 
his imperial majesty, and high treason, and that ac- 
cording to the laws of the empire, he must therefore 
be cut in pieces, his goods confiscated, all his relations 
above sixteen years old put to death, his wives, his 
concubines, and his children under sixteen banished, 
and given as slaves to the nobility. The emperor, who 
revises every sentence of death, favoured the culprit so 
far as to direct his head to be cut off only, respited his 
sons to the grand autumnal execution, and confirmed 
the rest of the sentence ! 



FREDERIC THE GREAT DEFEATED. 

AT a review at Potsdam, the king was desirous of 
placing himself with his suite on an eminence, on 
which some sutlers had erected their booths. These 
took it into their heads to dispute, the ground with 
him j asserting, that it was convenient for selling their 
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wares* that they had in consequence paid aim his dues, 
am) that he might see his puppets equally well from 
any other place. Some expressions which the king: 
made use of upon the occasion offending these ladies, 
they addressed him in such forcible language, that he 
soon made off, saying to bis officers, " Is it not laugh- 
able, that I, *v ho make so many thousands of men move 
at my command, must give way to a couple of Billings- 
gates I" 

AN ELEGANT EPITAPH. 

IN the church-yard of a village called Bisbrooke, in 
Rutlandshire, there is a large stone raised to tbe me- 
mory of a waggoner; on the top is a representation of 
a waggon and horses, a gate, a green hedge, and a wag- 

foner; each side is decorated with implements of hus- 
andry. After the age of tbe person, time of death, 
&c. &c. there are the following lines : 
" Here lies the body of Nathaniel Clarke, 
Who never did no harm in the light nor in the dark ; 
But in his blessed horses taken great delight, 
And often travelled with them by day and by night." 



PHILIP V. OF SPAIN.* 

AN officer of the revenue had stopped and searched 
the baggage of the son of the Duke of Medina Sidouia, 
one of the first grandees of Spain, and master of horse 
to the king. It is probable tnat this act of duty had 
been accompanied by some degree of insoleuce ; and 
.the youth, proud of His father's rank, and impatient of 
the defiance of an inferior, forgot his respect for the 
laws, and shot the officer through the head. So daring 
an insult on civil government was not to be passed 
. over in silence ; and the criminal was immediately ar- 
rested, and closely confined by the orders of Portocar- 
rero. The cardinal was, however, unwilling to expose 
^himself to the resentment of the Spanish nobles, by the 
public execution of one of their order ; and before the 
transaction could transpire, he dispatched a courier 
jwith the particulars of it to the king. The Duke of 
Medina Sidonia had accompanied his sovereign 1,0 
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Barcelona ; and no sooner bad Philip perused the let- 
ter than he summoned to his presence the master of 
the horse. " A young man," said he, " the son of a 
person of very high Quality, has killed an officer for 
doiug his duty, and while he was doing* it j tell me what 
punishment in your opinion ought to await him?" 
After a moment's hesitation theduke replied, that the of- 
fence was of so high anature, that the young* man ought 
to be confined for the remainder of his life in prison, 
and his father be obliged to provide for the widow and 
family of the deceased. " You have spoken," returned 
Philip, " on this occasion, like a king ; and I must now 
speak to you like a father. The criminal is your own 
son *, send him to one of your castles, and keep him 
there till he is thoroughly sensible of his guilt. With 
respect to the widow and family of the deceased, I can- 
not dispense with that part of your judgment; and 1 am 
persuaded that you will make no difficulty in assigning 
them a handsome maintenance." The duke, on his 
knees, acknowledged the lenity of his sovereign, and 
ever after, in the greatest extremities of his fortune, 
adhered to him with a fidelity which proved him worthy 
of the obligation. 



E 



DR. LYNFORD CARYL. 
DR. LYNFORD CARYL was a gentleman distin- 
uished, says Gilbert Wakefield, for the affability of 
is manners, the regularity of his rife, and, to the best 
of my knowledge, an unimpeachable integrity. His 
most conspicuous singularity was a balanced precision , 
and a sententious brevity of expression, of which the 
following anecdote affords a proof. — On the occasion 
of an university elect ion, contended with uncommon 
ardour and animosity on both sides, in which services 
Dr. Caryl was esteemed without an equal for dexterous 
and prudent management, after the committee, of 
which he was a member, bad been deliberating with 
great seriousness on the posture of affairs, he observed, 
on their separation for adjournment, with inimitable 
aolemnity, interposing, as his custom was, half-a-dosen 
seconds between every word, " Gentlemen Uwe-shall- 
either-lose-this-election-or-we-shall-win-this-electiun." 
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Here a considerable pause took place, and he seemed 
to labour with the pregnancy of the sentiment. The 
committee looked at each other with a mixture of mer- 
riment and wonder ; unable to fathom the profundity 
of this sage remark. They were reminded, I presume, 
of that fine ridicule of the oracle-mongers of antiquity : 
" O Laertiade ! quicquid die am, aut erit ant non." 
Their impatience and propensity to laughter inter- 
rupted the speaker before the conclusion of his asser- 
tion. He began afresh : " Gen- tie-men !-we-shall-either- 
lose - this - election - or-we-shall-win-this-election-by-o- 
xingle-vote. yy A prediction exactly correspondent to 
the event. 

DR. WOODWARD. 

THERE is a species of grateful remorse, which some- 
times has been Known to operate forcibly on the minds 
of the most hardened in impudence. Towards the be- 
ginning of the last century, an actor celebrated for 
mimicry, was to have been employed by a comic author, 
to take off the person, the manner, and the singularly 
awkward delivery of the celebrated Dr . Wood ward, who 
was intended to be introduced on the stage in a laugh- 
able character. The mimic dressed himself as a coun- 
tryman, and waited on the doctor with a long catalogue 
of ailments, which he said attended on his wife. The 
physician heard with amazement, diseases and pains of 
the most opposite nature, repeated and redoubled on the 
wretched patient. For, since the actor's greatest wish 
was to keep Dr. Woodward in his company, as longf as 
possible, that he might make the more observations 
on his gestures, he loaded his poor imaginary spouse 
with every infirmity, which had any probable chance 
of prolonging the interview. At length, being become 
completely master of his errand, he drew from his purse 
a guinea, and with a scrape, made an uncouth offer of 
it. u Put up thy money, poor fellow," cried the doctor, 
" put up thy money. Thou hast need of all thy cash 
and all thy patience too, with such a bundle of diseases 
tied to thy back." 

•The actor returned to his employer, and recounted 
the whole conversation, with sucn true feeling of the 
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physician's character, that the author screamed with 
approbation. His raptures were soon checked, for the 
mimic told him, with the emphasis of sensibility, that he 
would sooner die, than prostitute his talents to the ren- 
dering such genuine humanity a public laughing stock. 

JOHN WESLEY. 
IN the course of his voyage to America, Mr. Wesley, 
hearing an unusual noise in the cabin of General Ogle- 
thorpe, (the governor of Georgia, with whom he sailed,) 
stepped in to enquire the cause of it : on which the ge- 
neral immediately addressed him: "Mr. Wesley, you . 
must excuse me, I have met with a provocation too 

Sreat for man to bear. You know, the only wine I 
rink is Cyprus wine, as it agrees with me the best of 
any. I therefore provided myself with several dozens 
of it, and this villain Grimaldi (his foreign servant, 
who was present, and almost dead with fear!) has drank 
up the wnole of it. But I will be revengea of him. I 
Jiave ordered him to be tied hand and toot, and to be 
carried to the man of war which sails with us. The 
rascal should have taken care how he used me so, for 
I never forgive " "Then I hope, sir, (said Mr. Wes- 
ley, looking calmly at him,) you never sin." The 
general was quite confounded at the reproof ; and 
putting his hand into his pocket, took out a bunch of 
keys, which he threw at Grimaldi : " There, villain, (said 
he) take my keys, and behave better for the future." 

LINN^US. 
LINN JEUS, great as his talents were, had one striking 
defect. His vanity was unbounded He was one day 
exhibiting his museum to a lady, who, in her admira- 
tion, exclaimed, " I no longer wonder that Linnaeus is 
so well known over the whole province of Upsala." — 
He, who had expected to hear ner say "the wnole uni- 
verse,** instead of the whole province, was so mortified, 
that he would shew her nothing more. The sun of bo- 
tanists — the man who had put nature to the rack to din. 
cover her dearest secrets — the ocean of science — the 
moving mountain of erudition — these phrases of impu- 
dent ridicule were not too gross for his greedy vanity. 
r p2 
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A DESCRIPTION OF ADAM'S PEAK,* 
BY JOHN DAVY, M.D. F.K.S. 

lit A LETTER ADDRESSED TO SIR H.DAVY, F.R.S. Ll/.D. 

Colombo, May 1, 181T. 
I AM just returned from Adam's Peak. It is a noble 
mountain, surrounded by mountains, and surpassing' 
them all. The road to its summit, for eight miles, is 
steep, difficult, aud, in a few places, dangerous; it 
passes through tine wood, or impenetrable jungle, over 
the faces of enormous masses of rock, on the brink of 
'precipices, and through the beds of rivers. In the most 
difficult places the ascent is facilitated by rude ladders, 
made of the boughs of trees, by steps cut in the solict 
rock, and by strong iron-chains. The road, such as it 
is, is decidedly artificial, made for the use of pilgrims; 
and is not, as it is commonly reported, the bed of a 
mountain torrent. Its direction, the loose sand, and 
gravel, and clay, with which it is covered in many 
places, are circumstances incompatible with the idea. 
The area of the top of the mountain is about seventy- 
two feet by fifty-four. This spot is sacred : it contains 
the imaginary impression of the foot of Buddou, is 
consecrated to devotion, surrounded by a low wall, and 

• The Mahometan writers say, that Azrael, though he 
was aware that Adam would rebel, executed the commis- 
sion of creating him, which other angels had declined, and 
for this reason was called the Angel of Death. They add, 
that the earth of which Adam was formed was carried to 
a place in Arabia, near Mecca, where, after having been 
prepared by the angels, the human form was given to it 
by God himself. The angel Eblis, afterwards the devil, 
being in dread of a superior, treated with contempt the 
materials of the human frame, which had been left to dry 
for forty days, or. according to some writers, for forty years. 
The Almighty, tbey say. animated the clay with an intel- 
ligent soul, and placed it in Paradise, and, after it was so 
placed, Eve was formed out of the left side. Mahommcd 
stated this paradise to be in the seventh heaven. When 
our. parents were cast down from it, Adam is said to have 
fallen on the island of Serendib, or Ceylon, and Eve near 
Mecca. After having been separated two hundred years* 
the angel Gabriel united them on a mountain near Mecca, 
and then removed them to Ceylon, in which island the 
peopling of the world was cdmraenced.— ED. 
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skirted by a grove of sacred trees. These trees are said 
to be a new species of rhododendron ; they are of a re- 

rotable size. Their foliage, which is ever-green, is 
k and thick ; and their flowers bright red ? large, 
and magnificent. The natives hold these trees in high 
veneration, no one ventures to touch a leaf, and much 
less gather a flower. The tradition is, that they were 
planted by the God of the Hills when Buddou left the 
earth, and took his departure from this mountain. If 
report be correct, they are found in no other part of 
the island. The imaginary impression of the root of 
Buddou is on a rock, nearly in the centre of the in- 
closed ground i its resemblance to the impression of a 
human foot is very rude indeed. It is an oblong, five' 
feel four inches long, and two feet seven inches wide 
in the widest part, which is over the toes. The toes are 
five in number, and all of the same length. The whole 
is surrounded by a margin of brass, ornamented with 
a few bad gems, chiefly rock-crystal, the green jargon, 
and the ruby, or rock-crystal, with a foil underneath 
it, to represent this precious stone. It is covered with 
a small square wooden building, which we found (it 
being the season of the pilgrimage) decorated, and very 
gay with flowers, and streamers. Tne sacred impression 
of the foot, to which the mountain owes all its interest 
amongst the natives, is, I have good reason to believe, 
in a great measure artificial; and the work of priest- 
craft. Some religious enthusiast probably first climbed 
the mountain, and, to give it celebrity, made this im- 
pression, and invented a story to suit it. Be that as it 
may, at present there are evident marks of design about 
it. I could observe on its surface traces of the labour 
of the workman : and the partitions which are between 
. the toes, though resembling the native rock exactly in 
appearance, I found, on examination, to be a compo- 
sition of lime and sand. The influence of religion on 
the minds of the natives, is well exemplified in the im- 
mense number of pilgrims that annually ascend this 
steep and rugged mountain. The number must amount 
to many thousands. We saw, at least, two or three 
hundred. They were of all ranks and descriptions of 
people, from the highest to the lowest casts, women as 
well as men: all ages, from the child that was carried 
p3 
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on its father's back, to the gray-beaded tottering old 
man, that could not ascend without support. The ob- 
ject of their worship is a strong' example too of the 
lowness of their raitb, and their amazing* credulity; it 
was painful to see them on the summit of a mountain, 
overlooking" some of the sublimest and most beautiful 
scenery in nature, forgetful of the nature of God, and 
prostrate before a thing deserving only of contempt. 
However, few national rites, or generally received cus- 
toms, whether religions or civil, that differ from our 
own, are so bad as they at first appear. This worship 
of the natives, when examined into, appears, at least, 
harmless, and is, probably, attended with good effects ; 
it is accompanied dv no cruel rites, Or bloody sacrifices-; 
the offerings are of the fruits of the land ; the prayers 
of the supplicants are, first for their parents, next for 
the prosperity of the shrine, and lastly for themselves. 
Before the pilgrims descend, an affectinff scene takes 
place; they exchange with each other the betel -leaf, 
their token of peace ; wives shew their respect and af- 
fection for their husbands, by their profound salaros, 
and children for their parents, and friends for oue 
another. Thus the ties of kindred are strengthened, 
friendships are confirmed, and animosities removed. 
They are then blessed by the priest, and bid to return 
to tneir homes, and lead a virtuous life. 

Geologically considered, the mountain may be said 
to be composed of gneiss. The rock on the top, on 
which is the impression of the foot, is gneiss, of a very 
fine grain. It abounds in quartz. It is hard and com- 
pact, of a gray colour, and only in mass exhibits a 
flakey structure. A little below felspar predominates, 
and the rock is rich in garnets. Here it is in a soft 
state; and, towards the surface, rapidly decomposing. 
Still lower, hornblende prevails, and in so large a pro- 
portion, that particular masses may be called horn- 
blende rock. Near the bottom felspar again predomi- 
nates, and the rock contains much molybdena disse- 
minated through it. Besides, in different places* the 
rock exhibits other peculiarities : here abounding' in 
quartz; in a massive form; there in mica, in large 
plates; and very frequently rich in iron cinnamon*- 
stone. Garnet, traces of the raby> and adukuria, were 
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the only minerals which i observed v but, 1 have Ad 
doubt, more minute examination would have detected 
others, and particularly the corundum, all the varieties 
of which, including 1 the finest blue sapphires, are found 
in considerable abundance in the alluvial country at 
the foot of the mountains. 

The height of Adam's Peak has not hitherto been 
accurately ascertained. The assertion of some authors, 
that it is fifteen thousand feet, is evidently incorrect-. 
From the barometrical observations I made, I do not 
believe that its perpendicular height, above the level 
of the sea, exceeds six thousand three hundred and 
forty-three feet. I had not the means of measuring it 
accurately, in consequence of there being no barometer 
to make the necessary observations below. On the 
top of the mountain 1 made two observations : one in 
the morning, and the other in the evening. In the 
morning, the barometer remained stationary at 23° 75' 
after having been exposed to the air about half an 
hour, till it had acquired the temperature of the air 
itself, which was 5$> ; and, in the evening, similarly 
exposed, it stood at 23° 7', the temperature of the air 
being 52*. The supposition that the height of the 
mountain does not. exceed six thousand three hundred 
and forty-three feet, is founded on these observations, 
of whkn it is the mean result, and on the idea, that 
the average height of the barometer, at the level of the 
sea, is about thirty inches ; which, from what I have 
observed within the tropics, is not, I believe, far from 
the truth ; and that the average temperature of the 
air is 80*, which it generally is at Colombo, on the sea- 
shore, at the hours the above observations were made. 

I regret we did not remain long enough on the top 
of the mountain to observe the range of the thermo- 
meter, which. I have no doubt, is there very great. 
We reached toe top towards evening, spent the night 
on the mountain, and proposed continuing there the 
next day, but our native servants could not be made 
to stay; for the first time in their life they experienced 
the sensation of cold, and' shivered from its effect;" 
they were so much alarmed at their new and disagree- 
able feeling, that they resolved to go* down at all 
. events**-" they must die," they said, " if they remained 
th«W At three o'clock id the afternoon the therino- 
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meter, in the air, was at 54°, just after a heavy thunder* 
storm, attended with much rain ; at four o'clock it 
was 52* ; ' " * 

o'clock 1 

was 59°. During tl 

wind was from N. and by E. to N. N. E. The i 
tion of cold we experienced on the summit, was much 
greater than we expected from the state of the ther- 
mometer, owing, probably, to the rarity of the air pro- 
ducing' an increased evaporation from the surface of 
our bodies ; not to mention other circumstances which 
also must have co-operated, as the sudden transition^ 
as it were, from a temperature of 80° to one of 51° ; a 
brisk wind, which blew when we were on the top; and 
the fatigued and nearly exhausted state in which we 
found ourselves when we arrived. 

The country, between the foot of Adam's Peak and 
Colombo, is interesting- to the traveller; it exhibits 
fine mountain scenery, that brought to my recollection 
some of the most beautiful parts of the highlands of 
Scotland ; and here and there the vallies presented rich 
meadows, that, in appearance, rivalled the verdure of 
England. The country however, in general, is over- 
grown with wood ana thick jungle; and, in conse- 
quence, the low grounds are extremely monotonous. 
The only rock that makes its appearance, from the 
Peak to Colombo, is gneiss, varying, in the proportion 
of its constituent parts, in different places. It is cu- 
rious to observe this uniformity of rock, for the space 
of sixty miles. The soil too, in general, as well as the 
rock from which it is derived, is every where pretty 
similar ; it is, most commonly, a tine light loam, com- 
posed of silicious sand, and clay, and iron, in variable 
proportions, with about one or two per cent, of vege- 
table matter. The soil is so favourable to vegetation, 
and the heat and moisture so conducive to the same 
end, that every spot where a root can fix itself is co- 
vered with foliage. Nothing is wanting but industry, 
enterprise, agricultural knowledge, aud, above all, the 
complete abolition of the old feudal system of govern- 
ment, to convert this wild and beautiful country into 
a garden, when it will really merit the name of Para- 
dise, that from time immemorial it has acqu' 
though ill deserved.— I am, &c. &c. J. DAV 
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SEPTEMBER. 

TH IS Inonth was under the protection of Vulcan. It 
received various names at various times, but did not 
long; retaiu them. The Roman senate wished to call 
it Tiberiut, in compliment to that emperor, but he 
declined to agree to it; Domitian denominated it 
GermanicuSy to honour his victory over the Germans 5 
the senate named it Antoninus^ in memory of An- 
toninus Pius ; Commodus termed it Herculeus, in 
honour of Hercules ; aud the Emperor Tacitus was 
desirous that it should be called after him, because 
that he was born and made emperor in this month. 

The first day was a festival in honour of Neptune ; 
sacrifices were also offered to Jupiter the turbulent, 
or stormy. The next day was a holy day. The Dio- 
nysia, a festival dedicated to Bacchus, was held on the 
third. The Roman games began on the fourth, and 
lasted ten days. They were instituted by Tarquin the 
Elder, and dedicated to the great gods ; that is to say, 
to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, to render them propi- 
tious to the people. On the sixth of the month a 
black ram and ewe were offered up as a sacrifice to 
Erebus. The thirteenth was the day of the dedication 
of the Capitol, and on this day the pretor performed 
the annual ceremony of driving the nail into the right 
side of the altar, in the Temple of Jupiter. This ce- 
remony, which at first was designed only to mark the 
number of years, became afterwards a religious cere- 
mony, intended to avert public calamities. It was- 
conceived to be of such importance, that dictators 
were sometimes created expressly to perform it. The 
great Circensian games, which lasted five days, com- 
menced on the fifteenth These games were. borrowed 
by Romulus from the Greeks, and were at first held in 
the Campus Marti us. They were not named Cir- 
censian games till Tarquin the Elder constructed the 
Circus in the valley Murcia, between the Aventine 
and Palatine Hills. Five sorts of exercises were per- 
formed in these games, namely, running, boxing, wrest- 
ling, the discus, and dancing. On the day when the 
sports began, the peeple went' to the Capitol, and 
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thence proceeded in good order to the Circus. At the 
head or the march appeared the can which contained 
the statues of the rods. A 11 the children of the knigh ts 
came on horseback, distributed by squadrons, and the 
others on foo't, ranged in battalions. Next followed 
those who led the horses; then the combatants, naked ; 
succeeded by dancers, players on the flute j and slaves, 
bearing censers of gold and silver, and other sacred 
vessels. The procession having arrived, the consuls 
and pretors made the accustomed sacrifices, the people 
took their seats, and the sports began. The twentieth 
was the birth-day of Romulus, and the twenty-third 
that of Augustus. Sacrifices were offered on the 
twenty-fifth to Venus, to Saturn, and to Mania, the 
mother of the Lares. To the latter young children 
were originally sacrificed ; but Brutus abolished this 
inhuman custom, and ordered that heads of poppy and 
garlic should in future be offered, instead or the heads 
of children. Ituman sacrifices were also originally 
offered to Saturn in Greece : but they were abolished 
by Hercules, who substituted straw figures. As, how- 
ever, Saturn was supposed to be fond of blood, the 
Roman gladiators offered it to him, in order to render 
him propitious. On the twenty-seventh, sacrifices 
were offered to Venus gehitrix, and to Fortune, as For- 
trmnredux ; for the Romans worshipped Fortune under 
a variety of appellations, so that Plutarch sarcastically 
observes, that they venerated fortune more than vir- 
tue. The thirtieth was a festival consecrated to Mi- 
nerva, and the Meditrinalia appear also to have been 
sometimes held on this day; but we shall describe 
them under the head of October, the eleventh of which 
month was their usual period. 

The sun, during this month, is in the signs Virgo, 
and Libra. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE POCKET MAGAZINE. 



ACCOUNT OF THE MOTLEY SOCIETY. 

SIR,— The object of the present is to give you some 
short account of a society to which I belong, and of 
which I am president, as 1 hope and trust it will not 
prove uninteresting to you and your readers. 

We call ourselves by the name of " The Motley So- 
ciety," because, as our chief object is to make disco- 
veries of all kinds, we think it proper to admit people 
of all sorts, ranks, and denominations, in order that we 
may meet with the greater variety of opinions. It was 
established about six months ago, and already consists 
of upwards of fifty members, of some of the most con- 
spicuous of which I shall now proceed to give you an 
account. 

. The first on the list, sir, is your humble servant ; of 
whom, you must excuse me, if I take no farther no- 
tice, except that I am universally allowed to be the 
cleverest fellow among 1 them, and am consequently 
treated with all due deference and respect. 

TTie next is an old officer, by name Captain Grum- 
ble, who, early in life, ran away from his guardian, and 
entered into the — regiment of foot. By degrees he was 
promoted to the rank of captain, not on account of any 
merits of his own, as he was never present at any en- 
gagement, having purposely fallen ill six times to avoid 
ngnting ; but ? because the officers above him having 
nobly lost their lives in the service of their country, he 
stepped into their places as a matter of course. How- 
ever, he himself taxes care to tell us, that it was in con- 
sequence of his having performed prodigious feats of 

valour at the dreadful battle of . Soon after his 

last promotion a peace was concluded, and as no more 
vacancies took place in his regiment for the space of 
six months, he advanced not a step higher, and imme- 
diately fancied that his valuable services had been 
overlooked, and accordingly left the army in disgust, 
and has ever since been living upon half-pay. He is 
always boasting of his heroism ; out, very fortunately, 
baa so bad a memory, that h« never recollects the 
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names of places where these said deeds! " surpassing 
human knowledge," were performed ; thus rendering 
it impossible for us absolutely to deny them, hy produc- 
ing proof to the contrary. He is, moreover, very obsti- 
nate, very fond of contradiction, and cannot bear being 
contradicted himself. H o wever, we manage to keep him 
in tolerable order, by every now and then threatening to 
horsewhip him, as he is a most thorough coward. 

Mr. Hubble- Dabble is another of our members. This 
gentleman places bis whole delight in filling his sto- 
mach, (which by the bye is a very capacious one,) and 
merely belongs to our society for the purpose of pass- 
ing away the leisure time between tea and supper. He 
sits and smokes the whole evening, and like the phi- 
losophers of old, saps little, but, contrary to tnelr 
practice, thinks less. The only subject be can discourse 
upon is eating and drinking, and if once he gets upon 
this topic, it is difficult to make him stop. 

Our next member is Mr . Stiff, a linen-draper by birth. 
and buck by profession. He merely associates with us 
"low born beings" for the purpose of having a Quia, 
and during the whole time of our meeting, (which lasts 
three hours) is occupied in adjusting his shirt collar, 
and surveying himself from top to toe, always taking 
care to place himself directly opposite a large ?!&*** 
which reaches from the ceiling to the floor of the room. 

These, sir, are among the most conspicuous charac- 
ter* ; and the rest consist of a wit, a lawyer, a hatter, a 
coal-hearer, a barge-man. a lamplighter, a butler, a 
footman, a Jew, a Turk, &c. &c. whom I may perhaps 
introduce to your notice at a future period. 

The following are our rules and regulations : 

1. That every member subscribe what he likes, not 
less than one half-penny, or more than ten-pence three 
farthings. 

2. That no person whatsoever be refused admittance 
into the society who wishes to become a member. 

3. But that, in order to prevent disputes, no two peo- 
ple of the same trade or profession be admitted. 

4. That no member speak like an orator, making use 
ofthe figures of rhetoric, but express himself as clearly, 

-"* i ^ i -* as few words as possible, as the object of the. 
utility alone. 
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5. That every member speak sitting- cross-legged, 
holding his left foot in his right hand. 

6. That no strangers be admitted, for fear they should 
be tempted to laugh, and accordingly be kicked out of 
the room. 

I shall conclude this letter merely by observing, that 
I hope my delineation of their characters will give you 
and your readers as much pleasure, as the originals have 
done, and still do afford to, sir, your humble servant, 

HUMILIS. 



DETACHED THOUGHTS. 

u THE real lamp of Aladdin is that on the merchant's 
desk. All the genii, white, olive, or black, who people 
the atmosphere of earth, it puts in motion at the anti- 
podes. It builds palaces in the wilderness, and cities 
in the forest; and collects every splendour, and every 
refinement of luxury, from the fingers of subservient 
toil. Kings of the east are slaves of the lamp : the 
winds blow, the seas roll, only to work the behest of 
its master. 

u If, in works of fine literature, there be a deficiency 
of taste and genius, the critic has a right to complain ; 
if, in historical and scientific compilations, he disco- 
vers a want of research and a want of industry, he is 
justified in resenting it as a want of honesty ; but, in 
works, where the author comes forward with an ac- 
count of what he has himself seen in distant countries, 
if he finds any new information, instead of cavilling at 
the manner in which it may be conveyed, he ought to 
learn and be thankful." 

tt A greater quantity of praise, of corispicuity, of 
noisy gratitude, must be awarded, in favour of those 
men who have the forethought, and take the trouble, 
to bring over t useful animals and plants. Lucullus- 
has been immortalized for introducing to Rome the 
cherry-tree ; and shall we reserve no recompense, not 
at least a parsley wreath, for the brow of him who will 
introduce the American hen, that lays eggs in the 
Christmas holidays ?" 

4 
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*They have a bad custom, in arbitrary governments, 
of licensing- books •, they have also a custom of fixing 
the sum at which they shall be sold. Our English 
publishers are proving that this custom is not quite so 

" Where printing is unknown, tradition supplies the 
place of recorded experience : it is there, in fact, the 
most perfect form of preserving the inferences drawn 
by our ancestors from their local observation. It is en- 
titled to the same sort of deference and obedience which 
we Europeans shew, in many questions of morals, to 
the opinion of the higher classes, or of the world, where 
our sacred books, and our moral philosophers, have de- 
cided differently from the world. It does not follow 
that a prevailing practice is wrong, because the motive 
for it has not been translated into words, and intelli- 
gibly recorded. But now that we print about every 
thing, and about nothing more frequently or more use- 
fully than the moral habits of the several people of the 
earth, every nation in its turn is put upon the defensive, 
and obliged to account for its practices, or to abandon 
them. The authority of ridicule is a counterpoise to 
the authority of tradition. Laughter is, in almost all 
cases, a retrograde motion of traditional impressions. 
The satirist, the comic writer, the novelist, so soon as 
they can diffuse, in the language of the Hindoos, their 
criticisms, can cause to be dropped, by imitation, what- 
ever practice was learned by imitation, unless tnere is 
a reason in nature, a cause founded in the circumstances 
of the time and place, for such practice. Ridicule is 
never successful against a rational practice, because 
men return to it for the same reasons which occasioned 
its institution ; they learn again, experimentally, what 
they had left off from ignorance of the motives which 
led to Us adoption ; they come a^ain a posteriori to 
the usage which an a priori syllogist had exploded. If 
they record their experience when they resume their 
usage, ridicule not only can never triumph again, but 
cannot even be brought to bear against such usage. 
We can no more laugh at a proposal to reverse actions 
wisely willed, than at a paralytic stroke." 

A. A. R. 
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SUBJECT OF THE PLATE. 
FROM LORD BYRON'S TRAGEDY— " MANFRED" 



Spirit. Yet pause: being here, our will would do 
thee service ; 
Bethink thee, is there then no other gift 
Which we can make uot worthless in thine eyes. 

Manfred, No, none : yet stay— one moment ere 
we part— 
I would behold ye lace to face. I hear 
Your voices, sweet and melancholy sounds, 
As music on the waters ; and I see 
The steady aspect of a clear large star ; 
But nothing more. Approach me as ye are, 
Or one, or all, iu your accustomed forms. 

Spirit. We have no forms beyond the elements 
Of which we are the mind and principle : 
But choose a form— in that we will appear. 

Manfred. I have no choice ; there is no form on 
earth 
Hideous or beautiful to me. Let him, 
Who is most powerful of ye, take such aspect 
As unto him may seem most fitting. — Come ! 

Seventh Spirit. {Appearing in the shape of a 
beautiful female figure. J Behold! 

Manfred. Oh God! if it be thus, and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery, 
I yet might be most happy. — I will clasp thee, 

And we again will be . {The figure vanishes. J 

M y heart is crushed ! (Manfred falls senseless.) 

Act /. Aeene 1. 
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TO THE SHADE OF » • * * * *. 

REPROACH me not, beloved shade, 

Nor think thy memory less 1 prize : 
The smile which o'er my features played, 

feat hid my pangs from vulgar eye*. 
I acted like tne worldling hoy, 

With heart to every feeling vain : 
I smiled with all, yet felt no joy — 

I wept with* all, yet felt no pain. 

No, though to veil my thoughts of gloom 

I seem to twine joy's rosy wreath : 
'Twas but as flowerets o'er a tomb, 

Which only hide the woe beneath. 
I lose no portion of my woes, 

Although my tears in secret flow — 
More green and fresh the verdure errows, 

Where the cold streams ruu hid below. 



J. 



LINES, 

IMITATED FROM THE GREEK, 

To the Memory of Miss Elizabeth S • • • • •, who died me, 

an Infant. 

DEAD ! nay, Eliza is but gone 

To better worlds on high ; 
Gone far above yon dazzling glorious sun — 

Gone to enjoy, above yon spangled sky, 
A boundless inconceivable felicity. 

In that bright mansion blest, 

Supremely happy there, 
Thou shalt enjoy a never-ending rest, 

Far from each earthly hofte, each earthly fear, 
And smile while mortals struggle with our evils here. 

Now fell disease, now heat and cold, 

Must take their leave of thee, 
For ever, though reluctant, loose their hold— 
Whilst thou, sweet child, enraptured, there shalt see 
The dread Eternal, dothed in all his majesty ! 

PETER. 
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SONG. 

LET Love's enthusiasts wake the lyre, 

And sing of racks, and chains, and woe ; 
Or die, like martyrs girt with fire, 

With one street, sad, romantic throe ! 
To nature's rural shrine I fly, 

Where roses blush adown the vale, 
And give — unseen by mortal eye — 

My harp's wild music to the gale ! 
What varied beauties fill the glade ! 

What balmy treasures load the breeze ! 
What Mendings rich of light and shade 

The eye on distant foliage sees ! , 

The glittering rivulet that flows 

Through fields of undulating grass, 
Myriads of sparkles gayly throws, 

And gleams like " molten looking glass." 

Hush — hush my harp ! — more tuneful skill 

Than plays thy warbling wires among — 
While nature's charms with rapture thrill — 

Must weave those charms in magic song. 
While Thomson's wizard tones are felt 

With unmix'd pathos through the globe, 
Thy simple harmonies must melt, 

Like zephyr's sig-hs-ou nature's robe. 
August 10, 1818. C * ♦ * * • *. 

SYMPATHY. 

THE wretch, whom some proud tyrant's doom 
Has buried in a dungeon's gloom. 
Where a few glimmering rays of light 
Scarcely distinguish day from night, 
If, through his grate, a brighter beam 
Shouldfor a moment chance to fleam, 
Will raise his drooping head and smile, 
And half forget his woes the while ; 
So sorrow lifts her languid eye, 
To meet the look of sympathy. 
Bristol. JACOB PLAYER. 
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TO ELIZA. 

ELIZA pluck M a budding row. 

Where lav a slumbering sylph at rest, 
Who stirred not from his son repose, 

'"Till placed upon her auowy breast : 
But who could long- lie slumbering there ? 

Did bee e'er sleep on banks of roses ? 
It is a place more sweet, more fair, 

On which this happy sylph reposes. 
Aroused, he tiiembhng looks, to see 
Whence such excess of bliss could be. 

Awhile in wonder gazed the sprite 

On fair Eliza's beauteous face : 
And then he viewed, with wild delight, 

His rose-bed's luscious resting puce. 

Long basking in her beauty's ray, 

He felt in truth a world of bliss, 
Hoped he for ever there night stay-— 

Alas ! how vain a hope was this ! 
Eliza bent to kies the flower, 

The wanton then, with strange alarms, 
Took shelter in his rose-form^T bower, 

To shield him from her matchless charms ! 

Her ruby lips approached his bed, 

Ambrosial sweets distilling-, 
Upon a sweet more sweets she shed, 

Each leaf with fragrance filling. 
A moment charmed be trembling lay — 

'Twas extacy too vast to bear !— 
The embowaing leaves he dash'd away, 

Which shower'd on her breast so fair, 

Whilst he regretting fled in air. 
Eliza thought the breeze that past > 

Had done the mischief that she wept — 
Yes, many a pearly tear she cast, 

As from her heaving breast she swept 
The blushing leaves, whose deepened die 

Their sense of such a joy betrayed ! 
Oh ! let me for a moment lie 

In Heaven— upon thy breast, sweet maid ! 
Plymouth, August 13, 1818. ROBERT. 
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LINES, 

WRITTEN IN THE RUINS; OF < 



OH stream ! whose proudly flowing tide 
Through scenes majestic loved to glide, 
Adorned by ten-ace, tower, and tree, 
That borrowed still a grace from thee j 
No more by tower and terrace now 
Thy placid waves are doomed to flow ; 
Thyself the sole remaining grace, 
Where once unnumbered charms could trace 
Their sweet impression on the spot — 
Those charms are faded and forgot ! 
Their splendour sunk, their beauty flown, 
Or beauteous in their fall alone ! 
The lord of many a former day 
Along thy margin loved to stray, 
And view, reflected in thy flood, 
The pride of his paternal wood ; 
The falling of thy silver stream 
Soothed many a listener's waking dream. 

All, all is waste and silent now I 

Unseen, unheard thy waters flow, 

Save where along thy moss-grown side, 

In mood to mourafulness allied, 
Some lonely pensive wanderer stray 6, 

And gleaus a tale of other days. 

Those stately towers, those heights sublime, 

That mocked the growing strength of time, 

How fair and firm they once did seem, 

How fleeting thou, iuconstaut stream ! 

Yet time has spared thy changeful tide, 

Though ruin wait on all beside. 

So fares it with life's doubtful span ; 

So nature seems to sport with man : 

The mighty droop, tne strong decay, 

The proud to ruin waste away ; 

While those in mould more humble cast, 

The ruin and the danger past, 

Secure, their peaceful trophies raise 

Amidst the wreck of brighter days. 

9 PERCY. 
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THE REVERIE. 
IN the gay morn of life, when no sorrows opprestj 
And youth's glowing- passions reigned over my breast, 
Oh ! bright was the ideal picture I drew, 
It enchanted my soul with its richness of hoe. 
My mind like a garden luxuriantly smiled, 
There intelligence grew in exuberance wild^ 
Unknowing, unheeding, how useless the toil, 
With ardour I cultured the rich mental soil, 
And wrapt in delusion did vainly presume 
The flowerets of Fancy for ever would bloom. 
But o'er the bright prospect Care's clouds closed around, 
And veiled all my hopes in a darkness profound ; 
Joy yielded to anguish, and gloomy despair 
Assailed my sad bosom and fixed itself there. 
Now, Fancy no longer roves over the bower, 
Embellished so gailv in youth's fleeting hour : 
Its flowerets once blooming now withered recline, 
And to view them with rapture no longer is mine, 
For that sun which once shot forth in brilliance its ray, 
Has set, and the magic's all vanished away. 
August 10, 1818. D. D. 

TO MARY. 

I SAW upon thy breast a flower, 
i And wished— but what 'tis vain to tell — 

It bloomed, the creature of an hour, 

For soon it withered, drooped, and fell. 
Ah pretty flower, thou couldst not bear 

That bosom's touch—the joy of lying 
On love's soft throne, a heaven, — where 

I envy thee the bliss of dying. 
But say, oh say, what made thee die ? 

Didst thou e er love her unrequited ? 
Didst thou e'er breathe for her a sigh ? 

Or feel thy hopes for ever blighted ? 
Didst thou when loving, love sincerely, 

Though doomed beneath her hate to pine * — 
Placed near that heart I prize so dearly, 

Would, pretty flower! thy fate were mine. 
Plymouth, Aug. 13, 1818. ROBERT. 
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THE INVITATION. 
INCLEMENT Winters rigid sway, 

At length, my love ? is past ; 
The lowering gloom is chased away, 

And hushed, the angry blast. 
And now, the sun's proline beam 

With genial warmth delights ; 
And where blithe nature's beauties teem,' 

Thy gentle step invites. 
Come then, Ehza, dearest maid ! 

With, me awhile repair, 
To view the charms fey spring displayed, 

And breathe the vernal air. 
Together will we fondly rove 

Through every flowery vale ; 
O'er fertile hills, and in each grove, 

Where varied sweets exhale. 
I'll cull the lilac's choicest bloom, 

To deck my fair one's breast ; 
Or with the blossomed thorn presume 

Her bosom to invest. 
And round that brow, where loves preside, . 

And sense and virtue shine, 
Each bud that blows in floral pride, 

Officiously entwine. 
Oh then obey the fond command ! 

Thou maid of beauteous mien ! 
Haste, where bestrewn by nature's hand, 

Abounds the verdant green. 
There, 'midst enchanting scenes we'll rove, 

Throughout the live-long day ; 
And Love himself shall deign to prove 

Companion on our way. D.H.N. 

THE MODERN BUCK. 
'TIS taste a-la-mode, and the pride of the age, 
To sot with the mob, and like savages rage, 
To drown dull reflection, the province of brutes, 
The hero his manners, and circumstance suits : 
A rebel at once to his reason, and king, 
Secured from the stream by his right to the string. 

C. P. 
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A TRIBUTE OF LOVE. 
INSCRIBED TO MY BEST EARTHLY FRIEND. 

THOU art my bosom friend ! my best beloved ! 

O Mary ! in this world of bitter strife, 
How blest is he whose wayward fate has proved 

The heavenly value of a virtuous wife ! 

And I have proved it. I have known the hour 
Of darkness that overshadows all the soul, 

When man — unfeeling- man — assumes the power 
To crush misfortune by his proud controul. 

But. gentle soother of the grief-worn mind ! 

Thy sweet persuasion can a spell impart. 
That bids the stream of pure affection wind 

In floods of joy around the troubled heart. 

Then let pale envy, with malignant spite, — 
And purse-proud ignorance, with paltry guile, — 

Let all the darkest powers of earth unite 
To bear me down : — and I will rise and smile ! 

The sunbeams of happiness burst o'er my head, 

To lighten my path as I go ; 
And mental enjoyment before me has spread 

All the comforts a mortal can know. 

For what are the riches that earth can afford 

Compared with a conscience at rest ? 
And what is the power of a kins* or a lord 

By love and by friendship unblest ? 

O give me but peace and the blessing of health 

For those that are dearest to me ! 
'Tie all, my beloved ! that I covet of wealth— 

For myself,. for my children, and thee* 

May ire but resign aft that providence gave 
With the firmness that heaven bestows ! 

And may the same hour bring us both to the grave— 
Our last, our*eternaI repose ! 

W. HERSKE. 
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TO EVELINA. 

WHEN borne on wings of love I stray, 

In hopes to meet my charming- fair, 
How sweetly pass the hoars away 

If Evelina be but there. 
I fly to meet my lovely maid, 

And love's enchanting tale declare, 
At evening in the lonely glade, 

And rove with Evelina there. 
Lovers alone this. bliss can know, 

These raptures lovers only share ; 
These joys are heaven begun below, 

If Evelina be but there. 
But ah ! what anxious cares arise 

When doomed to bid my love farewell ; 
While the soft-beaming or her eyes 

Conveys what words but faintly tell. 
Her head reclining on my breast 

Imparts a sympathetic care, 
That I must go— thus sweetly blest— 1 

And leave my Evelina there. 
Oh yes too swift the moments ffo 

Thus caught in Love's bewitching snare! 
For I must heave the parting Bigh, 

Though Evelina's self be there. 
Yes, we must part — time^aastens on — 

And night steals on ere well aware, 
While Philomela tunes her song 

To greet my Evelina there. 
Yet though thus doomed from thee to part, . 

Will Memory often here repair, 
And Fancy picture to my heart 

The pleasing transports cherished there. 
Yes, dearest maid ! in every scene 

which time or fortune may prepare, 
Whatever cares may intervene, 

F 11 think of Evelina there. 
In youth, in age, in life and death, 

If Fortune smile, or Fortune spare, 
I'll bless thee with my latest breath, 

And th|nk of Evelina there. MftRTOtf . 
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THE REPLY/ 

IN the play-house one night as I stood very quiet, 
And no way inclined for disturbance or riot, 
A puffed-up young" coxcomb, with uplifted glass-^- 
Cries, " Demme take care ! stand away ! let me pass I' 1 
But observing that near me no room was to spare, 
I quietly said, " Pray, sir, stay where you are ; 
For 'tis strang-e if a seat you can get by command, 
When all those around you scarce find room to stand." 
My answer displeased the guy votary of fashion, 
And put the young- gentleman quite in a passion : 
Then blustering- with rage, and a voice over loud, 
He cursed such an ill-bred, and beggarly croud : 

Called me a d d scoundrel, just let loose from toil, 

i And swore I had put all his blood in a boil. 
I calmly replied, '' I suppose all this din [within 5 

Comes from bubbles which rise from your ooi lings 
Therefore prithee stand off, — not, young spark ! that 
I fear you — [near you ; 

But as your blood boils, you may scald those who're 
The door is hard by, and to 'scape ridicule. 
You had better walk out till your passipn is cool." 
So turning my back on his frowning displeasure, 
I left him behind to get cool at his leisure. 

HENRIQUE. 

SARAH WEEPING. 

WHY, Sally, why, 

Looks dim that speaking eye ? 
, Why does the tear, 

In pearly drops appear ? — 

Ah — now I know! 

That vivid jrlow 
Which flushed in thy dark eyes, 

Suffused in tears 

Now disappear^ 
In pity to love's anxious sighs. 

JERRY MANSEL. 



J. Arliss, Printer, London, 
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ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

SHIPWRECK OF THE MEDUSA FRIGATE. 

IN all the history of perils and sufferings encountered 
at sea, fertile as it is in terrific events, there is assuredly 
no darker page than that which contains the narra- 
tive of the shipwreck of the Medusa frigate. ; It may, 
indeed, justly oe doubted whether any similar occur- 
rence was ever marked by such circumstances of ex- 
treme horror. In many instances of shipwreck, the 
mind is somewhat relieved and solaced by the contem- 
plation of the patience, the fortitude, and the mutual 
kindness, displayed by the individuals who are. the 
theme of the story; but, in this instance, no such con- 
solation is afforded. All the bad passions seem to have 
conspired with natural dangers, to render the situation 
of the crew of the Minerva as terrible as imagination 
itself can possibly conceive. 

The Medusa, of forty-four guns, m company with 
three other vessels, sailed from Rochefort, on the 17th 
of June, 1816, to takepossession of the French settle- 
ments on the river Gambia, which had been restored 
to France by the treaties of 1814 and 1815. As it was 
intended that the governor of Senegal, who was on 
board, should send out a party to ascertain the possi- 
bility of establishing a settlement near Cape Vera, this 
expedition was accompanied by a number of scientific 

Vol. II. No. IV. r 
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men, agriculturists, and miners. The Minerva, on 
board of which were embarked about four hundred 
persons, was commanded by M. de Chaumareys, -Who 
appears to have been wholly unworthy of his station. 
In the course of the voyage the smaHer ships ^parted 
company, and the Medusa was left alone. 

In consequence of a most disgraceful obstinacy and 
want of seamanship on the part of the captain, the 
vessel ran upou the bank of Arguin, which lies off the 
northern part of the Senegambian coast. The crew was 
immediately thrown into the most dreadful consterna- 
tion. ** Here,* 1 says one of them, in his narrative, " you 
might see features shrunk and hideous ; there a coun- 
tenance which had assumed a yellow and even greenish 
hue ; some men seemed thunderstruck and chained to 
their place, without strength to move. When they had 
recovered from the stupefaction with which they were 
at first seized, numbers gave themselves up to excess 
of despair ; while others uttered imprecations on those 
.whose ignorance had been so fatal to us." 

When the men had a little recovered from the first 
shock, they began to make efforts for getting the ves- 
sel off the reef. Their exertions, however, were awk- 
ward, ill-directed, and consequently ineffectual. They 
. were continued for two days, and were then relinquished 
in despair. On the ni?ht of the third day, a heavy gale 
arose, the sea ran hign, and the ship bulged. The keel 
. broke in two, the rudder was unshipped, and, as it still 
held to the stern by the chains, every wave made it act 
as a battering ram against the vessel, to the destruction 
of which it materially contributed. At this critical 
period, when order and union were so needful, a mu- 
tiny broke out, excited by some of the soldiers, who 
persuaded their comrades that it was intended to leave 
them in the frigate, while the crew escaped in the boats. 
The governor and the officers, however, succeeded in 
bringing back the soldiers to their duty. 

As the boats were not sufficiently capacious to con- 
tain the sailors and troops, a raft was nastily and un- 
. skilfully constructed, while attempts were making to 
-. liberate the frigate. When, by the bulging of the ves- 
• sel, all hope was at an end, it became necessary to re- 
sort to this clumsy contrivance. The same carelessness 
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and want of foresight, which had marked all the past 
proceedings, still prevailed at this important moment. 
'No arrangements for embarking were made ; no care 
was taken to secure a proper supply of provisions. Alt 
was confusion and fear. Some boats had not above 
twenty-four pounds of biscuit, a small cask of water, 
and very little wine. The raft, which was designed to 
carry a hundred and fifty persons, had a pretty large 
quantity of wine, and some water, but not a single 
barrel of biscuit. A bag containing twenty-five pounds 
of biscuit, which was thrown from the vessel at the in- 
stant of departure, and the contents of which were 
converted into a paste by the sea-water, was the sole 
resource of the unfortunate navigators on the raft. 

On board the six boats were two hundred and thirty- 
three persons. On the raft were a hundred and twenty 
soldiers and officers, twenty-nine sailors and passe u- 

?;ers, and one woman. Seventeen were abandoned on 
he wreck : some too intoxicated to be moved, some 
despairing of the safety of the boats. The embarka- 
tion was effected in the utmost disorder, but no lives 
were lost. Mr. Correard, who was to have gone in one of 
the boats, but who nobly refused, because this men were 
on the raft, and who was one of the very few who re- 
tained any presence of mind, suggested to the captain 
the necessity of providing proper instruments and 
charts on board the raft, and was told that every thing 
which, could possibly be wanted there had been pro- 
vided, and that a naval officer would be sent to assume 
the command. This, however, was a falsehood, theie 
being neither chart, compass, nor naval officer. 

The ship was quitted on the morning of the fifth of 
July, the coast being then distant not more than twelve 
or fifteen leagues. It was settled that the raft should 
be taken in tow by the boats ; and it seems certain, 
that, with proper exertion, the whole might have 
reached the shore within six-and-thirty hours. But 
those who navigated the boats were now guilty of an 
act of the most atrocious cruelty and baseness towards 
their wretched comrades. Scarcely had they rowed 
two leagues from the wreck before, one by one, they 
cast off the tow-lines, abandoned the raft to its fate, 
and made the best of their way to the shore. It was 
R2 
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some time before the victims could believe that they 
were really deserted; but they were, at length, too 
well convinced of the melancholy truth. 

Nothing- can be imagined more appalling than the 
situation in which they were now placed: in the open 
sea, without provisions, crowded so closely together 
that it was impossible for them to move, and the raft 
sunk so low in the water, that those who were fore and 
aft were submerged to the middle of their bodies. 
Rage, and the desire of vengeance, now for awhile 
took entire possession of their minds; and, being con- 
vinced that they had been deliberately deserted, they 
swore to gratify their revenge to the utmost, whenever 
they arrived on shore. Then, again, sinking into de- 
spondency, the sailors and soldiers foreboded every, 
thing that was horrible, and gave vent to their feel- 
ings by groans and lamentations. At last, the remon- 
strances and soothings of the officers restored to them 
some degree of calmness. Search was made for the 
compass and charts, but they were not to be found. 
This circumstance, particularly the want of a compass, 
almost plunged the officers themselves into despair. 
Mr. Correal d, however, recollected that he had seen a 
pocket-compass in the possession of one of his men. 
The finding of this inspired them with fresh hopes, 
which were too speedily destroyed. After the lapse of 
a few hours the compass was lost, by falling through 
one of the numerous interstices of the raft, and the 
rising and setting: of the sun became thenceforth the 
only guide whereby to direct their course. 

Having left the frigate without taking any food, 
they now began to feelseverely the effects of hunger. 
They, therefore, mixed up their biscuit-paste, which 
had been wetted by the salt-water, with a little wine ; 
and, humble as it was. this was the best meal which 
they had during the whole time that they were on the 
raft. After this refreshment their minds were some- 
what more tranquil. The stimulus^ however, by which 
they principally supported their spirits, was the hope 
of being soon enabled to revenge themselves on those 
who had so treacherously deserted them, against whom 
they incessantly burst forth into the most violent im- 
precations. In the course of the day they got up a 
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mast, and hoisted a sail, which, from the faulty con* 
struct ion of the raft, proved to be of little utility. 

The night closed on them, and brought with it 
additional horrors. The darkness was extreme, the 
wind began to rise, and the sea to swell. Most of the 
men, unused to the motion of a vessel, were incapable 
of standing, and were violently thrown against each 
other ; they could barely resist the waves by holding 
ropes, which were fastened to the spars, or by lashing 
themselves to the timbers. At midnight the gale in- 
creased, and the sea ran more hiarh. The roaring of 
the billows, and the howling of the wind, were min- 

Sled with the cries, prayers, groans, and curses, of the 
evoted sufferers on the raft. " This whole night," says 
M. M. Savigny and Correard, " we struggled agaiust 
death, holding firmly by the ropes, which were strongly 
fastened. Tossed by tne waves from the back to the 
fit>nt, add from the front to the back, and sometimes 
precipitated into the sea ; suspended between life and 
death ; mourning ove* our misfortunes, certain to pe- 
rish, yet contending for a fragment of existence with 
lhat cruel element, which threatened to swallow us up — 
Such was our situation till day-break. Dreadful situa- 
tion ! How is it possible to form of it an idea, which 
does not fall infinitely short of the reality !" 

TO BE RESUMED. 



For the Pocket Magazine. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE INSTABILITY OF LIFE, 

AND ON 

THE CERTAINTY OF DEATH. 

" The thought of death indulge, 

Give it its wholesome empire; let it reign, 
That kind chastiser of the soul, in joy !*' 

YOUNG. 

THAT life is uncertain, and death unavoidable, is a 
maxim which, though all admit to be true, all seem 
willing to forget, ft is a maxim which has been so 
often reiterated, that none can be ignorant of it \ and 
if any were disposed to disregard it, the perpetual ocr 
R3 
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carreoce of its fulfilment might be sufficient fur it* 
establishment as an eternal truth. 

Granting-, then, that it be true, is it not a matter of 
such consequence as to demand our most serious at- 
tention ? Can any -one bestow on it even the slightest 
consideration, without feeling its importance, without 
perceiving that, regarding it merely as relating to a 
complete removal from this world, and all its concerns, 
independently of the reward or punishment which is 
to follow, it is a point of the utmost importance ? Can 
any one reflect, as on a matter of no concern, on the 
being separated from all those whom he loves, and by 
whom he is beloved ? Can he disregard the tears which 
will be shed, and the sighs which will burst from the 
bosoms of those whom filial or fraternal affection have 
bound to him ? Can he think, unmoved, that he will 
110 more augment their joy, or soothe their grief? 
that whatever danger may threaten them, h% can no 
longer lend his assistance to avert it ? and that what- 
ever blessings may conjoin to make them happy, will 
be embittered by the reflection that he is no* a sharer 
in them ? He who can think on this without emotion, 
is more or less than man. Yet these are the conse- 
quences of that event, the occurrence of which to 
every one is certain, and the period at which it shall 
take place unknown. Can it be denied, then, that this 
is a matter demanding our most serious attention ? 

But the departure from this world, however affec- 
tion or friendship may endear it to us, must ever be 
considered, by the virtuous, as a cause of joy, since it 
removes them from regions of darkness and of sin, to 
realms of light and of purity. Surely, then, he who 
wishes to make even his death contribute to the hap- 
piness of those whom he loved while living, will so 
conduct himself in this life, as to leave no anxious 
doubtings on their minds, with respect to his welfare 
in the life eternal. He will act so, that at the end he 
may look back with tranquillity, and forward with 
rapture ; without regret for the past, or fear for the 
future. But the disposition of mind necessary for the 
attainment of a life, productive of this desirable con- 
clusion, canaot be acquired except by a frequent and 
-serious consideration, and a firm conviction of the 
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truth of the above maxim ; since, without such con- 
viction, the highest incentive to virtue would be 
wanting. 

It is, then, not only the duty but the interest of every 
one to reflect, in a manner suitable to the importance 
of the subject, on the uncertainty of the present iife f 
and on the consequent necessity of being prepared for 
the change which we know must take place, at some 
period, how near or how remote we are, by an all-wise 
Providence, kept ignorant. Nor can the wisdom that 
dictates this concealment be impeached. Were the 
time at which our dissolution should occur known to 
us, its remoteness, if distant, would breed indolent se- 
curity; or its suddenness, if near, occasion terrors, 
which would prevent preparation for it. 

We have hitherto regarded this subject only with 
reference to the departure from this world ; let us now 
view it^fes relating to the transition to another. And 
here its consideration will appear to be of infinitely 
greater consequence; since, by leading the life that a 
calm and rational view of it will suggest, an eternity 
of bliss is to be purchased ; and, by the contrary, an 
eternity of punishment is to be incurred. 

He who does but slightly meditate on this most im- 
portant topic, will soon be convinced of the necessity 
of considering it more frequently and more earnestly; 
he will find that it is a matter of eternal import ; that 
as life is uncertain, it is his duty to employ it well ; 
and that as death is unavoidable, it is incumbent on 
him to be prepared for it. He will perceive that the 
pleasures of this life are few and transient, and its sor- 
rows many and permanent 3 that his most perfect hap- 
piness is interrupted by the calamities which befal his 
friends, or destroyed by those which occur to himself. 
The tempest may annihilate his fortune; the perfidy 
of man may expel peace from his bosom ; or the unre- 
lenting hand or death may tear from his heart those 
whom he values more than his existence; but a full 
and perfect conviction of the important truth which 
we have endeavoured to inculcate, will enlighten his 
mind ', it will convince him that these are but prepara- 
tory trials, the better to fit him for that blest abode, 
" where tempests never beat, nor billows roar ;" where 
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all is love, and joy, and happiness ; where he shall meet 
the dear objects of his fondest solicitude, never again 
to be separated from them. How glorious a contrast 
does this present to even the most exalted state of sub- 
lunary bliss ! The former is infinite, the latter narrow 
and circumscribed; the one is perfect, the other never 
without alloy; this is eternal, that of trifling: duration. 
Can he hesitate in the choicer Surely not. Momentary 
reflection must produce unalterable decision ; and that 
decision will lead him to a life of virtue, to a death of 
peace, and to an eternity of unutterable felicity. 

The recommendation of this consideration may, per- 
haps, appear impertinent to some, and unnecessary to 
many. Those whom youth, health, and affluence con- 
tribute to render happy, will be offended by being re* 
minded that youth, health, and affluence must have an 
end ; but let them recollect, that every hour brings a 
diminution of their youth; that every joyous revel 
endangers their health ; and that the day is fast ap* 
Broaching, which not all their wealth can retard for a 
single instant ; the day in which death will separate 
them for ever from those vauities which they hold so 
dear : let them remember also that he does not always 
wait the slow advances of old age ; that he frequently 
surprises his victim amid the bloom of y#uth, and in 
the enjoyment of pleasure : if they give this but a mo- 
ment's reflection, they will find that the recommenda- 
tion, however unpleasant, is useful. 

Tnere is another class of persons who may deem it 
unnecessary to be told what they think they are already 
sufficiently acquainted with, through higher channels 
than this essay; but they will surely pardon this hum-, 
ble attempt, when they recollect that a truth of such 
universal Interest cannot be too frequently reiterated ; 
and that, as the instruments of temptation are inde- 
fatigable in their efforts to lure from the paths of vir* 
tue, the defence against them cannot be rendered too 
strong, nor extended too widely. 

Much has been already said on this subject, and great 
talents have been employed in its illustration : I am 
not vain enough to imagine that I have brought for- 
ward any new arguments, or that I have been able to 
clothe those already before the world, in . language 
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Which might astonish by its sublimity, or fascinate by 
its elegance ; I have not attempted to captivate the 
imagination by a false glitter of words j the subject 
itself is of so magnificeut a nature, as neither to need, 
nor to be Capable of receiving any additional ' lustre 
from the m06t resplendent mantle which human elo- 
quence could throw over it. Stated in the plainest 
terms which language affords, it is still the same ; in- 
comparably splendid, inconceivably awful, universally 
interesting. It was a conviction of this, and a desire 
of presenting to the notice of the young, in a familiar 
way, what might be repulsive to them in a more vo- 
luminous or laboured form, that induced me to com- 
pose this little essay ; iu which I hope the goodness of 
the intention may be accepted as some apology for the 
defects of the execution j and should it meet the eye 
of one who has never seriously reflected on the impor- 
tant subject of which it treats ; should it not only meet 
his eye, but find its way to bis heart ; should it be the 
instrument, humble as it is, of turning even one from 
darkness unto light, of showing him now to avoid ir- 
remediable perdition, and to acquire interminable bliss ; 
I have not striven in vain. I consider the salvation of 
a single soul to be an infinitely greater triumph than 
the boasted achievements of the most celebrated war- 
riors ; whose trophies are purchased with the blood of 
thousands, and with the tears of millions. 
Sept . 6, 1818. J. R. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE NORTH* 

Or, THE HISTORY OF ODIN. 
Concluded from page 129. 

AU these conquests were made within a period of 
ten years. It was now more than thirty years since 
Odin quitted Asgard, and though neither he norFreya 
could truly be said to be of an advanced age, and 
though the strength of their constitution, and the ac- 
tive and savage life which they had led, rendered it more 
than probable that they might yet enjoy many years 
of life and health, they deemed it advisable to terminate 
their career by a glorious death $ and to secure, to their 
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memory at least, that immortality which they well knew . 
they could not naturally possess. 

Thirty years before tne commencement of our era, 
Odin convoked a complete national assembly at Odiu- 
see, a sort of city, where he held his court, in the island 
of Funeu. There he and Freya called round them 
aU their children, with the exception of Scotus, the 
youngest, who was then in Hibernia. 

Seven of Odin's sons, and as many of his sons-in-law, 
formed a circle in this barbarian but august assembly. 
The king* and queen were raised, on a royal seat of 
8 to ne, above their children ; and the latter above the 
rest of the warriors and people. Gilded arms and long 
hair were the marks of the dignity of the princes; the 
king and queen wore golden crowns, but no other su- 
perfluous ornament. 

Having commanded silence, Odin addressed to his 
children and people this harangue, which the poet and 
historian, Snorro, has preserved in the book called the 
Edda, written in Icelandic, a language from which are 
derived the greatest part of those that are spoken in 
the north. It has been published in Latin, by Reselius, 
with an ample commentary. This precious monument 
of the Scythian eloquence of Odin is intituled the Sub- 
lime Oration, and we are of opinion that, in reality, 
it will be found worthy of the epithet, as it uot only 
displays to us a king giving fundamental laws to an 
empire which became the source of so many others, 
and to a people from whom arose the conquerors of all 
Europe ; but also this same king dividing among his 
children the hope of one day ruling over the finest part 
of the grlobe. That which is the most astonishing is, 
that this hope was realized. 

HarctmaaL that is to *ay, The Sublime Oration of 
Odin, translated from the ancient Icelandic lan- 
guage. 

"Listen, my children, and you, my people, to the last 
lessons which Odin gives, the last laws which he pre- 
scribes. Observe them, iu whatever country you may 
be ; trace them on the rocks of Fionia and Scania : let 
them be written there in those Runic characters which 
] have myself invented for the purpose of transmitting 
my words to future ages ; but, if the letter cf my laws 
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staoald ever be forgotten, let the spirit of them be per- 
petuated to your latest posterity. 

"At the moment when you were born you became re- 
sponsible for the performance of two great duties— that 
of defending* your conquests, and that of increasing 
your family and the number of your compatriots. — 
When ? like me, you have long performed those duties, 
you will be permitted to go and repose in those deli- 
cious realms, which your fathers formerly inhabited. 
I am on the eve of setting you the example. To-mor- 
row, Freya and I return to Asgard. Tnere we shall 
eagerly receive, in our golden palace of Valhalla, the 
old warriors of our nation, who, like us, have wished 
to return, and the young warriors who have expired 
with their weapons in their hands. Freya and her com- 
panions will present them with ale and hydromel, in 
ciips of gold ; and I shall supply them with good horses 
and excellent arms. But the spirits of those who have 
neither served theircountry themselves, nor by themeans 
of their children, shall be doomed to remain wandering 
amidst the ice of this sea, or amidst the eternal snows 
which cover the summits of yonder distant mountains. 

" At whatever time death may happen to you, receive 
it without weakness ; and, if your death can be useful 
to your country, rush laughing to meet it. Transmit 
to your latest descendants this important maxim— the 
. best wish that can be made for a newly-born child is, 
that he may one day die for bis country. 

" Mimer formerly told me that there are some civilized 
nations whose language has no words to express cer- 
tain crimes which they never commit. So, let our lan- 
guage have none to express the feelings of weakness 
and of fear. 

" Injury and dishonour done to a warrior can never 
be effaced but bv shedding the blood of the offender. 
This maxim, which you must carefully treasure up, 
, far from inciting you to destroy each other, will pre- 
serve peace and mutual respect among* you. He who 
knows that he cannot with impnnity insult his fellow 
citizen, behaves decorously towards him, without ex- 
plaining why he does so. 

" Be hospitable to all those who throw themselves on 
your kindness without any sinister design j from the 
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moment that they have received on your part assurances 
' of protection and friendship, let them become sacred 
in your eyes ; .let the word 01 honour of one of Odin's 
warriors be to him that which the names of all the gods 
of other nations are, or ought to be, to them. 

"O, my children! as terrible as you ought to be to 
your enemies, so tender and indulgent ought you to 
be to others. 

" Hydromel, ale, and other delicious drinks, some- 
times occasion an intoxication which disturbs the rea- 
son : but the principles of honour, deeply engraven in 
the heart, will prevent the intoxication from reaching 
the mind of the warrior. Nothing can make him lose 
sight of those principles. On the contrary, intoxication 
reveals the truth, and the feelings of honour are mani- 
fested in those moments when all dissimulation has 
ceased to exist. 

" Honour that enchanting sex, without which vou can 
neither give life, nor taste the delights of that lite which 
you yourselves enjoy. Look upon women as your only 
visible divinities; let them be the oracles, as they are 
the images, of the deities whom you cannot see ; let 
their love oe the prize of noble deeds, and commit to 
them the care of punishing those actions which are 
criminal. When, O my children ! they no longer shed 
the blood of the guilty, their contempt will at least be 
regarded as one of the heaviest of punishments." 

When Odin bad finished this sublime oration, Freya 
began to speak. "People!" said she, "it is now. my 
task, as depositary and interpreter of the will of the 
gods, to disclose to you what, after our retiring into 
Scythia, will be the fate of our children, and of the 
many nations who are to be subject to them. Hearken 
to me, my sons, and you, the husbands of my daugh- 
ters ! You, Sciols, you will reign over the islands where 
we now are, and the neighbouring peninsula. The 
country of the Danes, that of the Jutes (Jutland), and 
that of the Gimbrians, will be under your sway. For 
awhile your posterity will be removed from the centre 
of its states, but it will soon return to give laws there, 
and I see, at no distant period, the princes of Holsatia 
(Holstein) andSleswick, filling all the thrones of the 
north. 
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tt Gylphe, my second son, put yourself at the head of 
the Suessones (the Swedes), and establish the centre 
of your empire at Sigtuna (Stockholm ) ; from thence, 
on the side of the north, extend your dominion to the 
extremity of the earth. The nation which you are to 
govern, will be fertile in heroes and great men. 

"Seraungus, my third son, depart for thecold Norway. 
It will acknowledge thy laws, as will Iceland also ; and 
the posterity of Odin shall never cease to reign there. 

"Separate from thy brother Sciols, brave Hengist, put 
thyself at the head of the Angles, traverse those seas 
over which thy brother Scotus nas already led the "way, 
and subjugate the great island of Britain. Thy pos- 
terity will not remain tranquilly there ; more than one 
other northern tribe will come to disturb its posses- 
sions ; but, though different branches of our descen- 
dants will contend for the country which thou art to 
inhabit, though they will successively occupy its throne, 
though that throne will, perhaps, be less respected than 
it ought to be, it will be the destiny of Great Britain 
to be always governed by the posterity of Odin, and to 
preserve our favourite principles, liberty, honour, and 
contempt of life. 

" Return towards the east, Suorlami, and reduce under 
thy sceptre the Roxolani (the Russians). The glory of 
thy people will not shine forth till after many agfes *, it 
will be at its height when the posterity of Odin shall 
resume the sceptre of the Roxolanian empire. The 
beautiful country of Asgard will form a part of that em- 
pire, which will even extend to a far greater distance. 

" Sigga, my sixth son. thou shalt subjugate Franconia, 
the Saltans, and the Sicambrians. what a glorious 
destiny is that of the Franks, led by thy descendants. 
Its splendor dazzles me ; nor can the people to whom 
I address myself as yet comprehend all the advantages 
of the fate which is reservea for them. 

" Take my sword, formidable Odoacer ; it is that which 
Mimer plunged into the bosom of Mithradates, by or- 
der of that implacable foe of the Romans. It was re- 
mitted to me with the hope and the promise that it 
should be employed in the destruction of their empire. 
Be the avenger of their insatiable ambition. If thy 
posterity, at the head of the Goths and Henries, do not 
s 
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reap all the -fruits of this brilliant conquest, at least 
they will have the principal honour of it. ( 

"Young warriors who, by your exploits, rendered 
yourselves worthy to obtain the hands of my daugh- 
ters, the nations of the Vandals, the Burgundians, the 
Sarraatians, the Greta;, the Huns, and the Germans, will 
acknowledge you as their sires. Your offspring will be 
the offspring of Odin and Freya, and their renown 
will equal that of our other descendants. They will 
contribute to the downfal of the Roman empire, and 
will partake in the honour of re-establishing it. Happy 
and splendid posterity ! at the moment when I am pre- 
paring to join them, the gods reveal to me your glory !" 

Freya now ceased, and Odin once more spoke to the 
assembled multitude. " To-morrow, my people," said 
he, " is the day appointed for this great sacrifice, of 
which you will be the witnesses. But I forbid my 
children, and all those warriors who are yet able to 
serve their country, from henceforth taking, to revisit 
Asgard, the same road which we are about to take. Com- 
bats or old age will open to them the road ; and the 
countries which you are to inhabit, or to vanquish, 
will have sufficient charms to retain you." 

Admiration and fear held the audience silent, and no 
one dared either to interrupt the great Odin and the 
divine Freya, or 'to reply to them, ^he day ended with 
a festival, in which the king and queen displayed more 
greatness of soul, openness of mind, gaiety, and ten- 
derness for their people, than they had ever before 
done. They promised to all, that, on some future day, 
they would meet them again in Asgard. 

On the morrow the throne of the two sovereigns was 
seen raised over a large and deep excavation, on the 
brink of which were placed the small number of old 
men, whom their chief had permitted to accompany 
him. Odin was magnificently aimed ; but without his 
breast-plate. Freya was adorned with the ornaments 
of royalty; but her bosom was uncovered. At the 
appointed signal, Odin and Freya exclaimed aloud, 
" Dear children ! dear subjects ! be always happy and 
glorious as we are!" At that instant they mutually 
pierced each other's heart. The old men, who had 
been selected, did the same j and all these victims, prc- 
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cipitated into the excavation, were instantly covered 
with earth and atones, which the sons and warriors of 
Odin emnlously hastened to throw upon their remains. 
Not only was the excavation filled, but an immense 
mound was raised above it, and formed a kind of py- 
ramid ; a barbarous and terrible, yet noble monument, 
raised to the glory of the conqueror of the north. 

For many ages this monument braved the destructive 
effects of time. The superstition which converted Odin 
into a divinity, induced the Scandinavians to build 
around it a vast temple, some traces of which may still, 
be seen, near the city of Odinsee in Denmark. 

The sons and sons-in-law of Odin separated from 
each other; each, at the head of a numerous and ter- 
rible nation, employed himself in accomplishing' the 
oracles of Freya, and those oracles were justified by 
the event. R. *. *. 



TO THE EDITOR OF ARLISS'S POCKET MAGAZINE. 

SIB,— ON perusing your excellent miscellany { I find much 
variety both in prose and verse ; and perceiving also that' 
prose articles are " admissible/' I have ventured to send 
you the following. It is written as a peep into futurity; 
under the idea that if England, France, and Europe gene- 
rally, have risen, and Egypt, Turkey, and Asia, have 
fallen, England and the surrounding states may fall, and 
their glory retire more westward, as that of the eastern 
parts has done ; and thus America, in the end, rise to the 
splendour of a mid-day sun. However improbable this 
may seem, yet we have example before us, and I think it 
may form an amusing speculation. In the hope of its 
insertion, I remain your obedient humble servant, 



FIVE HUNDRED YEARS HENCE! 

London, October 1, 3318.— This place, once a 
metropolis, but now an obscure village, is daily be- 
coming less in the estimation of its inhabitants, and it? 
neighbours. The small fishing trade, which is now 
the only trade exercised here, is incompetent to aup-i 
port much longer the few people who reside here; 
92 
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There is no other resource, as the ground, for many 
miles round, cannot be cultivated, it being all a com- 
plete heap of rui us . There were found here lately a few 
of the coins of George III. called, at that time, sove- 
reigns and regents. They are considered by tne cu- 
rious as being well worthy attention, as they involve 
much speculative opinion, relative to the cause of our 
present low station in the scale of nations. One bal- 
lad press does all the printing required to be executed 
here. 

Oxford, October 1, 2318.— This place, once an 
university, and a large, extensive, and flourishing town, 
has dwindled, year by year, to its present insignifi- 
cance. Yesterday there arrived here three students, to 
the only one college remaining, and, we are sorry to 
say, it is expected no more will come this season. This 
is not much to be wondered at, as the sight of colleges 
desolate, inhabitants fled, and every part of the town 
showing, that the prosperity of the country bad long 
since been at its meridian, and is now sinking into ob- 
livion, is no very interesting prospect, or enticement 
for young men, to those studies, which flourish as a. 
country flourishes. 

Liverpool, October 1, 2318.— Two vessels, laden 
with the produce of Spain, touched here for water a 
few days since. These are the only vessels which have 
been seen here for above a month. 

Edinburgh, October 1, 2318.— Last week, by a 
special order from government, three men were exe- 
cuted in the new way (by hanging with their heads 
downwards), for having the daring impudence to assert, 
in the open street, in public violation of respect for the 
three great kings, that " America was the only country 
for liberty, and England was becoming desolate/' 
They appeared resigned, but did not seem sorry for 
what they had done. They died in two hours and 
twenty-nine minutes. 

Philadelphia, October 1, 2318.— This city, now 
so flourishing, lately added, by an act of the assembly, 
thirteen new parishes, all of which are extremely well 
built, and every house has the excellent recommenda- 
tion of being slated with iron. The population of 
this place, and suburbs, has-been computed lately, and 
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is stated at two minions souls. The markets here 
are kept in the strictest order, and no filth is seen 
about the streets. The method of keeping- the markets 
clean we recommend to general notice. The waggons 
with ten wheels are used for this purpose; and, as they 
pass through the markets every hour, the people throw 
into them all waste whatever. For this purpose a small 
tax is levied, whieh the inhabitants pay with pleasure, 
as it conduces so much to their own comfort. 

Washington, October 1, 2318.— This large city, 
which was called after the name, and in honour of a 
warrior, who lived more than six centuries ago, is now 
in the most flourishing state. We need scarcely men- 
tion more than the size of it. It, at this time, covers 
forty square miles, and bein^ built on its original plan, 
of a garden to every house, it affords the best possible 
convenience to the inhabitants. There are three mo- 
numents here, to the memory of General Washington, 
and his contemporary, that eminent philosopher and 
statesman, fienjamin Franklin. These are erected, to 
remind the citizens of the means they used for freedom 
and independence. 

New York, October 1, 2318.— The progress of 
literature, which has been attended to so little for such 
a length of time, is now much encouraged. Upon an 
average, there are forty new works published every 
week in this city. There are twenty daily, and forty 
weekly newspapers. It may be a matter of some sur- 
prise, from whence materials arrive to form such an 
amazing expenditure (if it may be so called) of lite- 
rary matter •, but when it is considered that England, 
France, and the whole of the eastern territory, have 
been falling for many ages, this idea will furnish much 
speculation ; and when we consider, that in this coun- 
try genius is every where encouraged, to an extent 
that the barbarous ages of English superiority never, 
knew, this will redeem us, in some measure, from a 
charge of improbability. 

The curious works printed some four or five hun- 
dred years ago, are objects of great curiosity among 
the connoisseurs of the day. The mathematical up- 
rightness of the roman type then in use, and the, 
curious inclination of the italic, form an amusing 
9 3 
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companion with the works of the day ; as, of course* 
our prevailing letter leans the contrary way to the 
italic of former times. These are sufficient to denote 
the barbarous state of the arts at that period. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING ARTICLE. 
SUCH predictions as those of our correspondent have 
often been hazarded ; but we are strongly disposed* to 
think, that they will not be verified by time. We be- 
lieve that the celebrated Bishop Berkeley was ode of 
the first, if not the first, of the prophets on this' sub- 
ject. There are some lines of his, four of which, if we 
remember right (for we quote from memory), are as 
follows : 

" Westward the scene of empire bends its way: 
The first four acts already past, 
The fifth shall close the drama with the day ! 
Time's noblest offspring is his last." 

Since the period when Bishop Berkeley lived, the 
prediction has been often repeated. We have some- 
where seen, but we cannot immediately point out 
where, a paper of much the same kind as that which 
we now insert from our ingenious correspondent. Like 
his, it goes on the supposition that the £iory of Britain 
is at an end, and that of America shining with super- 
lative splendour. That the American continent will 
hold a distinguished rank in the civilized world, there 
can be little reason to doubt ; but we doubt very much 
whether it will ultimately form that immense and over- 
powering empire, which some persons imagine it will. 
It appears to us, that long before the lapse of five cen- 
turies, perhaps even before the lapse of fifty years, the 
vast extent of territory between the St. Laurence, the 
Mississipi, and the Atlantic, will be divided into, at 
least, three independent states. This is, indeed, in the 
natural order or things. There is no strong natural 
bond of union between the Northern, the Southern, 
and the Trans-AUeganian States. Between the man- 
ners, habits, and pursuits of the New England and the 
Southern States there is a striking difference. The 
Western States arc bound by a feeble tie to the rest of 
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the American confederacy. The whole must, inevita- 
bly, be split into fractions on some future day. Nor 
do we think that this disjunction will be injurious to 
the happiness of the Americans themselves. We sin- 
cerely nope that it will not. Much as we dislike some 
Sarts of their character, we trust that they will be a 
ourisbing and a happy people. 

With respect to our native country, we cannot give 
our assent to the opinion, that it must necessarily de- 
cline. Whatever defects there may be in some of its 
institutions, and we are not blind to those defects, we 
are convinced that it possesses an inherent, ever-during 
energy and spirit, which will preserve it from sinking 
into the wretched decrepitude, which is now the lot of 
many nations that formerly were great. It would, 
perhaps, not be difficult to snow, that the causes which 
brought about the ruin of the ancient states, neither 
" do, nor can exist for us. It has been a favourite prac- 
tice with many persons, to draw a comparison between 
kingdoms and individuals, and to infer that the one. 
as well as the other, must necessarily pass through all 
the various stages, from infancy to extinction. But, 
on this auestion, we entirely agree with the sentiments 
which Mr. Burke has elegantly expressed, in the open- 
ing of his first Letter on a Regicide Peace. " I am 
not," says he, " quite of the mind of those specula- 
tors, who seem assured, that necessarily, and by the 
constitution of.things, all states have the same periods 
of infancy, manhood, and* decrepitude, that are found 
in the individuals who compose them. Parallels of 
this sort rather furnish similitudes to illustrate or to 
adorn, than to supply analogies from whence to reason. 
The objects which are attempted to be forced into an 
analogy, are not fonud in the same classes of existence. 
Individuals are physical beings, subject to laws uni- 
versal and invariable. The immediate cause acting in 
these laws may be obscure. The general results are 
subjects of certain calculation. But commonwealths 
are not physical, but moral essences. They are arti- 
ficial combinations, and, in their proximate efficient 
cause, the arbitrary productions or the human mind. 
We are not yet acquainted with the laws which neces- 
sarily influence the stability of that kind of work, 
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of those fabrics must necessarily grow, flourish, or 
decay ; nor ? in my opinion, does the moral world pro- 
duce any thing more determinate on that subject, than 
what may serve as an amusement (liberal indeed, and 
ingenious, but still only an amusement), for specula- 
tive men." 

While our correspondents keep within the limits 
assigned by law and morality, we nave no wish to re- 
strain the flight of their genius j but we may be 
allowed to hint to them, that there is something un- 
gracious, as well as gloomy, in predicting evil, and 
especially when that evil is predicted to the land which 
ought to be dear to us, — the land of our birth. Mui-c 
noble, more worthy of a true patriot, was the language 
of the celebrated Paolo Sarpi ; whose last words were 
a prayer for the perpetuity of the republic under which 
he was born, ana of which he had never ceased to be 
not merely a faithful, but a zealous subject. — ED. 



NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

No. 9.-ACCOUNT OF A MULATTO. 

PREVl6lJS to our departure from this estate, says 
Dr. Pinckard, I was requested to make a visit at one of 
the huts in the negro yard, where, it was said, I mi^ht 
witness a phenomenon, and be u convinced of a fact 
which overturns all the sceptical reasonings of medical 
men," regarding the influence of imagination upon the 
conformation of the hitman frame, and its power of 
conferring or altering the figure of the foetus. 

The subject of our visitation was a mulatto man, 
twenty-eight years of age, who is said to have been 
born with all nis bones broken, in consequence of his 
mother having been present at the horrible execution 
of a man, who was racked on the wheel. Perhaps, as 
one of the tribe, I may be allowed to maintain my 
scepticism, even with this example before my eyes; 
still, as the appearances of the object, and the citeuni- 
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stances of the case were peculiar, and some of them 
well authenticated, I cannot, consistent with the plan 
of our correspondence, omit noting to you what I heard 
related of the history, and what I observed with regard 
to the figure of this very remarkable mulatto. 

The rather was a strong- and healthy Dutch sol- 
dier ; the mother a robust, well-formed negro woman. 
They had four children, all of whom are now arrived at 
the age of puberty; three of them are strong and hand- 
some mulattoes, healthy, and remarkable for the sym- 
metry of their features ; the fourth is the subject in 
question. 

The father is dead, but the mother is still living, and 
was brought to me, that I might witness the form of 
her person, inquire into her state of health, and ask her 
any questions which the case before us should suggest. 
She assured me that both herself and the father had 
enjoyed a good state of health, and had considered 
themselves as having been blessed with a happy ex- 
emption from disease; but that when she was recently 
pregnant with this son, she had unfortunately gone to 
see the execution of a man who was condemned to be 
broken upon the wheel ; and that upon witnessing this 
dreadful torture, she was so struck with horror as to 
be taken extremely ill, and was scarcely able to return 
to her home. She represented the sensations of the 
moment as very highly distressing, but was unable to 
convey any accurate description of her feelings ; and. 
for some time afterwards, she was in a very disordered 
' state. Her having been present at the execution, and 
being so frightened as to be suddenly taken ill, were 
confirmed by one of the gentlemen of our party, with 
whose family she then lived. She is now of advanced 
age. and somewhat lame, but has still the remains of a 
well-formed person. Upon examining her I observed 
an eruption, like the era era, about the point of one 
elbow, and a* small irregular tumour on tne sternum ; 
but these were explained to be of late origin. - In all 
other respects she appeared to possess nealth and 
strength, proportionate to her years. 

The figure of the son cannot be described by words $ 
his person appeared as if it had been composed by 
throwing the materials into a bag, with a loose conge- 
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ries of broken bones, and shaking: the whole together 
until they formed a something approaching to the 
shape of a human being. It was not the tortuous con- 
struction usually occurring from scrofula, or the rick- 
ets. He had not the crooked twisted bones of disease. 
They appeared as if they had literally been broken, and 
some of them badly united, some not uuited at alt 
The common marks of a sickly constitution were ab- 
sent, and he enjoyed a state of general health fully 
proportioned to the structure of his frame. Indeed, 
from the minutest examination, I do not feel myself 
authorized to consider this very peculiarly deranged 
conformation as the effect of disease, but am rather 
inclined to regard it as an extraordinary lusus natura". 

His head was the only part that was well formed, and 
this, although of natural size, appeared very large, 
owing- to the great disproportion of the body and ex- 
tremities, which, from their extreme distortion, had 
not grown with the growth of the head. 

With regard to his mental faculties nothing peculiar 
was noticed. He answered the questions that were put 
to him expertly, and was considered, in point of intel- 
lect, to be quite equal to the generality of the people 
of colour. 

I placed my elbow at his side, when he was sitting 
as upright as his figure would admit, and extending 
my hand upwards^ found that his height from the seat 
to the crown of his head, was not quite equal to the 
length of my fbre arm, from the elbow to the extremi- 
ties of the fingers. 

Every rib, and every limb, seemed as if it had been 
fractured. The long bones of the arms, being divided 
in the middle, were loosely held together by a mem- 
braneous or ligamentous union. Those of the legs 
appeared as if they had been broken, and the two 
parts (or rather the four parts of the tibia, and fibula) 
afterwards placed together, in a direction parallel with 
each other, and thus united into one broad flat bone, 
the end of which projected considerably forward in the 
middle of the leg, thinly covered with integuments, 
while the lower part of the limb was thrown backr 
wards* with the heel up towards the thigh ; so that if 
he had been placed in the erect position, the points of 
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tte-toea would have been brought to the ground, in- 
stead of the flat part of the foot. 
• He had not the power of moving from his seat with- 
. put assistance, except in a very slight degree, by a 
writhing or twisting, and most unseemly motion, upon 
his buttocks, wholly unassisted by his limbs. During 
the day he remains always in the sitting posture, and 
from the distortion of his lower extremities, these are 
brought into a position somewhat resembling a taylor 
sitting at his work. With some difficulty he could 
bring the lower arm to reach the head, but this was 
effected more from a kind of flexure at the ligamentous 
union, in the middle of the bone of the upper arm, than 
from a direct motion of the shoulder-joints, the action 
of which was extremely limited, from the want of the 
fulcrum commonly afforded to the muscles by the bone 
of the arm. 

THE PILOT FISH. • 

IT has been asserted, says M. Geoffroy, that the sharks 
have subject to their empire a very small fish, of the 
species of the gadus; that the latter precedes his mas- 
ter during his Voyages, points out to him those places 
of the sea most abundant in fish, discovers to him the 
traces of the prey of which he is fondest; and that, out 
of gratitude for such signal services, the shark, not- 
withstanding his voracity, lives in good intelligence 
with a companion so useful to him. Naturalists, al- 
ways on their guard against the exaggerations of tra- 
vellers, and not being able to conceive the motives of 
Such an association, nave doubted the truth of these 
facts. It will, however, be seen, that they were wrong: 
the observations even which I have been able to make, 
are accompanied with circumstances which, perhaps, 
never occurred with so many details to any one out 
myself. 

In the month of May, 1798, I was on board the Al- 
ceste frurate, between cape Bon and. the island of 
Malta. The sea was tranquil, and the passengers were 
much fatigued with the long duration of the calm, 
when their attention was attracted by a shark, which 
they saw advancing towards the vessel. It was pre- 
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ceded by its pilots, which kept at a pretty regular dis- 
tance from each other, and from the shark. The two 
pilots directed their course towards the poop of the 
vessel, inspected it twice from one end to the other, 
and, after having satisfied themselves that there was 
nothing which they could turn to their advantage, re- 
sumed their former route. During the various move- 
ments which they made, the shark never lost sight of 
them, or rather followed as exactly as if he had been 
dragged by them. 

He was no sooner descried than one of the sailors got 
ready a large hook, which he baited with bacon; but 
the shark, and his companions, had already proceeded 
to some distance, before the sailor had made all his 
preparations : he, however, threw the piece of bacon 
into the sea, at a venture. The noise occasioned by its 
fall was heard at a considerable distance. The travel- 
lers were astonished, and stopped. The two pilots then 
detached themselves, and went to explore at the poop 
of the vessel. The shark, during their absence, sported 
in a thousand ways at the surface of the water, turned 
himself on his back, then on his belly, and dived to a 
greater depth, but always re-appeared at the same 
place. When the two pilots came to the poop of the 
Atceste, they passed close to the bacon, and no sooner 
observed it than they returned to the shark, with a 
greater velocity than they had advanced to it. When 
they reached him, the latter continued his course. Tne 

Eilots, one swimming on his right, and the other on 
is left, then made every exertion to get before him. 
Scarcely had they done so, when they suddenly return- 
ed, and then went back a second time to the poop of 
the vessel. They were followed by the shark, who was 
enabled, by the sagacity of his companions, to perceive 
the prey destined for him. It has been said, that the 
shark is endowed with a very delicate sense ot smelling. 
I paid a great deal of attention to what took place on 
his approaching the bacon. It appeared to me that he 
did not discover it till the moment it was pointed out 
to him by his guides : it was then only that he began 
to swim with greater velocity, or rather made a jump 
to seize it. He detached a portion of it, without being 
hooked ; but, at the second attempt, the hook pene- 
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trated the left lip, by which means he was hoisted on 
board. 

It was not till the end of two hours, during- which t 
was employed in anatomizing* the shark, that I begun 
to regret that I had not observed more accurately the 
species which had devoted themselves - so readily to the 
service of this voracious fish. I was assured that some 
of them mig-ht easily be procured, as it was certain they 
had not quitted the neighbourhood of the vessel ; and 
a few minutes after I was presented with an individual, 
which I found to belong: to the pilot, or sanfre des 
mar in*, and the gasterosteus of. the naturalists. 

It would, no doubt, be curious to enquire what in- 
terest can^nduce animals, so different in their organi- 
zation, their size, and habits, to* form a sort of associa- 
tion ? Does the pilot fish, as 2Vf. Rose thinks, feed on 
the dung- or the shark? and has it imposed on itself the 
painful duties of domesticity, to find protection and 
safety in the neighbourhood of so voracious an animal ? 



THE DISTRESSES OF A BASHFUL MAN. 

SIR, — I labour under a species of distress, which I 
fear will at length drive me utterly from that society, 
in which I am most ambitious to appear ; but I will 
give you a short sketch of my origin and present si- 
tuation, by which you will be enabled to judge of my 
difficulties. 

My father was a farmer of no great property, and 
with no other learning than what he had acquired at a 
charity school ; but my mother being dead, and I an 
only child, he determined to give me that advantage, 
which he fancied would make him happy, viz, a learned 
education. I was sent to a country grammar school, 
and from thence to the university, with a view of qua- 
lifying for holy orders. Here, having but small al- 
lowance from my father, and being naturally of a timid 
and bashful disposition,! had no opportunity of rubbing 
off that native aukwaraness, which is the fatal cause of 
all ray unhappincss, and which I now begin to fear can 
never be amended. You must know, that in my person 
I am tall and thin, with a fair complexion, and light 
T 
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flaxen hair, but of such extreme susceptibilityof shame, 
that on the smallest subject of confusion, my blood all 
rushes into my cheeks, and I appear a perfect full blown 
rose. The consciousness of this unhappy failing made 
me avoid society, and I became enamoured of a college 
life ; particularly when I reflected, that the uncouth 
manners of my father's family were little calculated to 
improve my outward conduct ; I therefore had resolved 
on living at the university, and taking pupils, when 
two unexpected events greatly altered the posture of 
my aftairs, viz. my father's death, and the arrival of an 
uncle from the Indies. 

This uncle I had very rarely heard my father mention, 
and it was generally believed that he was long since 
dead, when ne arrived in England only a week too late 
to close his brother's eyes. I am ashamed to confess, 
what I believe has often been experienced by those 
whose education has been better than their parents', 
that my poor father's ignorance, and vulgar language, 
had ofteu made me blush to think I was nis son ; ana 
at his death I was not inconsolable for the loss of that, 
which I was not unfrequently ashamed to own. My 
uncle was but little affected, tor he had been separated 
from his brother more than thirty years, and in that 
time he had acquired a fortune wnich he used to brag 
would make a nabob happy ; in short, he had brought 
over with him the enormous sum of thirty thousand 
pounds, and upon this he built his hopes of never-end- 
ing happiness. While he was planning schemes of 
greatness and delight, whether the change of climate 
might affect him, or what other cause I Know not, but 
he was snatched from all his dreams of joy by a short 
illness, of which he died, leaving pie heir to all his 
property. And now, sir, behold me at the age of 
twenty-five, well stored with Latin, Greek, and mathe- 
matics, possessed of an ample fortune, but so awkward 
and unversed in every gentlemanlike accomplishment, 
that I am pointed at, by all who see me, as the wealthy 
learned clown. 

I have lately purchased an estate in the country, 
which abounds in (what is called) a fashionable neigh- 
bourhood ; and when you reflect on my parentage and 
uncouth manner, you will hardly think now much my 
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family is courted by the surrounding families (espe- 
cially by those who have marriageable daughters). 
From these gentlemen 1 have received familiar calls, 
and the most pressing invitations, and though 1 wishea 
to accept their offered friendships I have repeatedly 
excused: myself under the pretence of not beiug quite 
settled ; for the truth is, that when I have rode or 
walked, with full intention to return their several visits, 
my heart has failed me as I approached their gates, and. 
I have frequently returned homewards, resolving to try 
again to-morrow. 

However, I at length determined to conquer my ti- 
midity, and three days ago accepted of an invitation 
to dine with one, whose open easy manna* left me no 
room to doubt a cqrdial welcome. Sir Thomas Friendly,, 
who lives about two miles distant, is a baronet, with 
about two thousand pounds a year estate, joining to 
that I purchased ; he nas two sons, and five daughters, 
all grown up, and living with their mother and a maiden 
sister of Sir Thomas's, at Friendly Hall, dependant on 
their father. Conscious of my unpolished gait, I have 
for some time past taken private lessons of a professor^ 
who teaches " grown gentlemen to dance j" and though 
I at first found wonderous difficulty in the art he taujrht, 
my knowledge of v the mathematics was of prodigious 
use, in teaching me the equilibrium of my body, and 
the due adjustment of the centre of gravity to the five 
positions. Having now acquired the art of walking 
without tottering, and learned to make a bow, I boldly 
ventured to obey the baronet's invitation to a family 
dinner, not doubting but my new acquirements would 
enable me to see the ladies with tolerable intrepidity : 
but, alas ! how vain are all the hopes of theory when 
unsupported by habitual practice. As I approached 
the house, a dinner bell alarmed my fears, lest I had 
spoiled the dinner by want of punctuality; impressed 
with this idea, 1 blushed the deepest crimson, as my 
name was repeatedly announced , by the several livery, 
servants, who ushered me into the library, hardly know- 
ing what or whom I saw. At my first entrance, I sum- 
moned all my fortitude, and made my new-learned bow 
to Lady Friendly, but unfortunately in bringing back 
my left foot to the third position, I trod upon the gouty 
T2 
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toe of poor Sir Thomas, who had followed close at my 
heels, to be the nomenclator of the family. The con- 
fusion this occasioned in me, is hardly to he conceived, 
since none but bashful men can judge of my distress, 
and of that description the number, I believe, is very 
small. The baronet's politeness by degrees dissipated 
my concern, aud I was astonished to see how far good 
breeding could enable him to suppress his feelings, and 
to appear with perfect ease, after so painful an accident. 

The cheerfulness of her ladyship, and the familiar 
chat of the young ladies, insensibly led me to throw off 
my reserve and sheepishness, till at length I ventured 
to join in conversation, and even to start fresh subjects. 
The library being richly furnished with books in elegant 
bindings, 1 conceived Sir Thomas to be a man of lite- 
rature, and ventured to give my opinion concerning the 
several editions of the Greek classics, in which the ba- 
ronet's opinion exactly coincided with my own. To 
this subject I was led, by observing an edition of Xeno- 
phon in sixteen volumes, which (as I had never before 
heard of such a thing) greatly excited my curiosity, and 
1 rose up to see what it could be. Sir Thomas saw what 
I was about, and fas I supposed) willing to save me 
trouble, rose to take down the book, which made me 
more eager to prevent him, and hastily laying my hand 
on the first volume, I pulled it forcibly j but, lo ! instead 
of books, a board, which by leather and gilding had 
been made to look like sixteen volumes, came tumbling 
down, and unluckily pitched upon a Wedgewood ink- 
stand on the table under it. in vain did Sir Thomas 
assure me there was no harm ; I saw the ink streaming 
from an inlaid table on the Turkey carpet, and scarce 
knowing what I did, attempted to stop its progress 
with my cambrie handkerchief. In the height of this 
confusion, we were informed that dinner was served up, 
and I with joy perceived that the bell, which at first 
had so alarmed my fears, was only the half-hour dinnre 
bell. 

In walking through the hall and suite of apartments, 
to the dining-room, I had time to collect my scattered 
senses, and was desired to take my seat between Lady 
Friendly and her eldest daughter at the table. Since 
the fall of the wooden Xcnophon, my face had been 
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continually burning like a firebrand, and I was just 
beginning to recover myself, and to feel comfortably 
cool, when an unlooked-for accident rekindled all my 
v heat and blushes. Having set my plate of soup too 
near the edge of the table, in bowing to Miss Dinah, 
who politely complimented the pattern of my waistcoat, 
1 tumbled the whole scalding contents into my lap. — 
In spite of an immediate supply of napkins, to wipe 
the surface of my clothes, my black silk breeches were 
not stout enough to save me from the painful effects of 
this sudden fomentation, and for some minutes my legs 
and thighs seemed stewing in a boiling cauldron ; but 
recollecting how Sir Thomas had disguised his torture, 
when I trod upon his toe, I firmly bore my pain in si- 
lence, and sat with my lower extremities parboiled, 
amidst the stifled giggling of the ladies and the ser- 
vants. 

I will not relate the several blunders which I made 
during: the first course, or the distress occasioned by 
my being desired to carve a fowl, or help to various 
dishes that stood near me, spilling a sauce-boat, and 
knocking down a salt-seller ; rather let me hasten to 
the second course, "where fresh disasters overwhelmed 
me quite." < 

I had a piece of rich sweet pudding on my fork, when' 
Miss Louisa Friendly begged to trouble me for a 
pigeon, that stood near me ; in my haste, scarce know- 
ing what I did, I whipped the pudding into my mouth, 
hot as a burning coal ; it was impossible to conceal my 
agony, my eyes were starting from their sockets. At 
last, in spite of shame and resolution, I was obliged to' 
drop the cause of torment on my plate. Sir Thomas 
and the ladies all compassionated my misfortune, and 
each advised a different application ; one recommended 
oil, another watery but all agreed that wine was best for 
drawing out the fire ; and a glass of sherry was brought 
me from the sideboard, which I snatched up with eager- 
ness : but, oh ! how shall I tell the sequel ? whether 
the butler by accident mistook, or purposely designed 
to drive me mad, he gave me the strongest brandy, 
with which I filled my mouth already flead and blis- 
tered. Totally unused to every kind of ardent spirits, 
with my tongue, throat, and palate, as raw as beef; 
t3 
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what could,! do? I could not swallow, and clapping 
my hands upon my mouth, the cursed liquor squirted 
through my nose and fingers like a fountain, over all 
the dishes ; and I was crushed by bursts of laughter 
from all quarters. In vain did Sir Thomas reprimand 
the servants, and Lady Friendly chide her daughters ; 
for the measure of my shame and their diversion was 
not yet complete. To relieve me from the intolerable 
state of perspiration which this accident had caused, 
without considering what 1 did. I wiped my face with 
that ill-fated handkerchief which was still wet from the 
consequences of the foil of Xenophon, and covered my 
features with streaks of ink in every direction. The 
baronet himself could not support the shock, but joined 
bis lady in the general laugh ; while I sprung from the 
table in despair, rushed out of the house, and ran home 
in an agony of confusion and disgrace, which the most 
poignant sense of guilt could not have excited. 

Thus, without naving deviated from the path of 
moral rectitude, I am suffering torments like a "gob- 
lin damned." The lower half of me has been almost 
boiled, ray tongue and mouth grilled, and I bear the 
mark of Cain on my forehead : yet these are but tri- 
fling considerations to the everlasting shame which I 
must feel, whenever this adventure shall be men- 
tioned ; perhaps by your assistance, when my neigh- 
bours know how much I feel on the occasion, they will 
spare a bathfulman; and (as I am just informed my 
poultice is ready) I trust you will excuse the haste in 
which I subscribe myself. 

Yours. &C. MONGRELL MORF.LL. 

V*«Y. 

ANECDOTE AND WIT. 

No. 10.—CAKDINAL AUGELOTTO. 
TH IS man, notorious for the weakness of his intellect, 
and the meanness of his disposition, was very fond of 
detracting from the merit of others. One day, when 
Pope Eugeuio IV. was at Florence, a lad of ten years 
old was introduced to his holiness in the. presence of 
the cardinal. The youth addressed the pope in a 
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speech, which, for gravity and wisdom, much exceeded 
bis years. " It is common," observed AngeTotto, when 
the rest of the audience praised the oration, " for young 
persons, endowed with premature talents, to fall into 
an early decay of parts. . tt Then, my lord cardinal," 
replied the youth, " you must have had very extraor- 
dinary talents when you were young." 

ALGERINE SAGACITY. 
MAHOMED EFFENDI, Dey of Algiers, about the 
middle of the last century, was reckoned the most able, 
and likewise the most equitable of those princes who 
have, for many years, governed the Algeriues. His pro- 
motion to sovereignjpower was involuntary ; for be, no 
doubt, dreaded the fate of his predecessors, of whom 
no less than twenty-three perished by violent deaths. 
He was compelled, nevertheless, by the janissaries, to 
accept of a dignity, which, notwithstanding his justice 
and sagacity, proved as fatal to himself as to former 
princes ; for he also, a short time after his advance- 
ment, fell by assassination. The following instance of 
his justice, in which, however, his procedure was some- 
what summary, was also, and certainly with as much 
reason, accounted an instance of his sagacity : — Slaves 
among the Ahrerines are permitted, either by shop- 
keeping or otherwise, and on paying their master a 
certain sum, to earn a little money tor themselves. This 
they may employ, and very frequently do employ, in 
purchasing their freedom. A slave, named Almoullah, 
kept an oil-shop, and found his gaius increase so 
very fast, that he soon accumulated seventy sequins, 
amounting to about thirty pounds sterling. Other 
iifty sequins would have procured him his freedom. 
Fearing, however, that, as he was reckoned, wealthy, * 

he might be robbed, and have no redress, he pave his 
money in trust to a Moor, who lived in his neighbour- 
hood, and in whose friendship, as well as integrity, 
he had the utmost confidence. His profits soon after- 
wards became so considerable, that he found himself 
in possession of the fifty sequins be so earnestly wished 
for. He thus anticipated, with secret rapture^ his de- 
livery from bondage, and return to bis native land. 
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Repairing therefore to big Moorish friend, lie said to 
him, " Ho* mack beholden am I, worthy Hadgi, to- 
your goodness, in having taken charge of my little 
earnings ! 1 now intend, as I have gained wherewithal 
to procure my liberty, to make the best bargaiu I can 
with my master, and return to my friends and kiudred. 
I will therefore relieve you of the charge which you so 
kindly undertook." Hadei beheld him, or rather pre- 
tended to behold him, with a look of astonishment ; he 
affected to believe him mad, and denied his having any 
knowledge whatever of the transaction he alluded to. 
Almoullah, nevertheless, insisted peremptorily on hav- 
ing his money restored to him ; so that, after much 
altercation, the Moor apprehending that he could not 
otherwise secure the possession of what he had so un- 
justly retained, ran to the palace of Mahomet, whom 
he found administering justice, and, raising his voice, 
entreated that be would punish a slave for aspersing 
his " untainted character ." But Almoullah, conscious 
of his integrity, had undauntedly followed him ; and 
obtaining leave o£ the dey, he told his story with cir- 
cumstantial firmness, and then prostrated himself on 
the carpet at the foot of the throne. Mahomet, having 
heard him, beckoned to a chiaoux, or minister of jus- 
tice. tt Go," said he, " to the house of Hadgi, search 
it narrowly, and bring hither all the money you find in 
it." The chiaoux bowed, obeyed, and soon returned. 
The dey having then ordered a new earthen pot, with 
clean water poured into it, and a charcoal fire to be 
placed before him, he put the pot on the fire, and when 
the water boiled, he threw in the money. Soon after, 
having taken it out, and letting the water stand till it 
cooled, he found on the surface a thick greasy scum. 
This convincing him that the money belonged to the 
oilman, he instantly restored it to him; and, at the 
same time, he gave a sign to the chiaoux, who, dragging 
away the self-condemned and convicted Moor, fixed his 
head, without loss of time, on the wall of the city. 



OATH OF A JUDGE. 
Hh of a deemster, or judge, in the Isle of Man, 
* :— " By this book, and by the holy contents 
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thereof, and by- the wonderful works that God hath 
miraculously wrought in heaven above, and in the 
earth beneath, in bix days and seven nights : I, John 
F. C— — do swear, that I will, without respect of fa 
tout or friendship, love or gain, consanguinity or 
affinity, envy or malice, execute the laws of this isle 
justly, betwixt our sovereign lord the king and his sub- 
jects within the isle, and betwixt party and party, as 
indifferently as the herring's back-bone doth lie in the 
middle of the fish." 

SUBLIME MAGNANIMITY. 

AT the period when the Parisian monsters, in human 
shape, were murdering their victims iu the prisons, the. 
Abbe Guillon was a prisoner in the Abbey prison. An 
Order for the liberty of the Abbe Guillon arrived : he 
was called to the court-yard in the midst of the mas- 
sacre, and the order was given to him which was to 
rescue him from death. He took the paper in his hand, 
which, after reading, instead of seizing- the means it 
presented of escape, lie gave back, saying-, that there 
was another abbe of the name of Guillon in the prison, 
for whom he saw that the order was intended. Having 
said this, he returned to die. 

JOHN I. OF PORTUGAL. 
JOHN the First, called Don John, was so secure in 
the affections of his subjects, that he frequently walked 
abroad without any attendants. In one of his morning 
perambulations he chanced to observoan old man, who 
was lame and blind, at the opposite side of a rivulet, 
waiting till some one came to guide his steps over a 

Elank thrown across it. As there was no one at hand 
ut the king, he instantly approached, threw him on 
his shoulder, and earned hi in in that, posture to the 
next road. The poor man, surprised at the ease with 
which he was carried, exclaims, u I wish Don John had 
a legion of such stout fellows to humble the pride of 
the Gastilians, who deprived me of the use of my leg.' 1 
Here, at the request of the king, he gave a short ac- 
count of the several actions in which he had been en- 
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gaged. In the sequel his majesty recollected that this 
-was Fonseca, the brave soldier, who had courageously 
fought by his side in the memorable battle of Aljubar- 
rota, that fixed the crown on his bead. Grieved to see 
him in such a distressed state, he desired him to call 
next morning at the royal palace, to know how he 
came to be neglected by his servants in power. " Who 
shall I enquire for ?" quoth the brave Belisarius. " For 
your gallant companion at the battle of Aljubarrota," 
replied the king, departing . A person who, at a dis- 
tance, witnessed the scene, shortly after accosted Fon- 
seca, and informed him of what his sovereign had 
done. Xi Ah !" said he, when he recovered from bis 
surprise, " I am now convinced of the truth of what 
has often been asserted ; the shoulders of monarchs 
are certainly accustomed to bear great burthens. 1 
rejoice in having devoted the prime of my life to the 
service of one who, like the Prince of Uz, is legs to the 
lame, and eyes to the blind. 

. A PROPHETESS SltfcNCED. 

LADY DA VIES, the widow of the attorney-general 
of Ireland, having spoken something relative to Vil- 
liers. the first Duke of Buckingham, that he should 
not oe alive till the end of August (which really hap- 
pened), got the reputation of a cunning woman among 
the common people. She then became so mad, that 
she fancied the spirit of the prophet Daniel was in- 
fused into her, and this fancy she grounded on an 
anagram which she made of her own name, Eleanor 
Davies, " Reveal r O Daniel !" and though the anagram 
had too much by an 1, and too little by an s, yet she 
found " Daniel and " reveal" in it. For this she was 
brought before the High Commission Court; but, 
whilst the bishops and the divines were reasoning the 

Soiut with her out of the holy scriptures. Lamb, the 
ean of the arches, took a pen in his hand, and wrote 
the following exact anagram upon her name, " Dame 
Eleanor Davies, never so mad a ladie;" which having 
been proved to be true, by the rules of art, " Madam, 
said be, " I see you build much on anagrams: I have 
found out one wnich, I hope, will fit you." JHaving 
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read it aloud, he gave it into her hands. This put the 
grave court into such a laughter, and the poor weak 
woman into such a confusion, that she afterwards grew 
wiser, or became less regarded. 

MR. HERSCHEL. 
IT is, perhaps, not generally known, that music was 
the original profession of that celebrated astronomer, 
Herschel. " It will appear," says Dr. Miller, " that I 
was the first person by whose means this extraordinary 
gepius was drawn from a state of obscurity. About 
the year 1760, as I was dining with the officers of the 
Durham militia at Pontefract, one of them informed 
me, that they had a young German in their band as a 
performer on the hautboy, who had only been a few 
months in this country, yet spoke English almost as 
well as a native; that, exclusive of the hautboy, he was 
an excellent performer on the violin, and, if I chose to 
repair to another room, he should entertain me with a 
solo. I did so, and Mr. Herschel executed a solo of 
Giardini's, in a manner that surprised me. After- 
wards I took an opportunity to have a little conversa- 
tion with him, ana requested to know if he had engaged 
himself to the Durham militia for any long period ? 
He answered, " No, only from month to month." 
Leave them, said I, and come and live with me : I am 
a single man, and think we shall be happy together; 
doubtless your merit will soon entitle you to a more 
eligible situation. He consented to my request, and 
came to Doncaster. It is true, at that time ray hum- 
ble mansion consisted but of two rooms; however, 
poor as I was, my cottage contained a small library of 
well chosen books j and it must appear singular that 
a young German, who had been so short a time in 
England, should understand even the peculiarities of 
our language so well, as to adopt Dean Swift for his 
favourite author. I took an early opportunity of intro- 
ducing him at Mr. Copley's concert ; and he presently 
began in 

' Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ;' 

for never before had we heard the concertos of Corelli, 
Geminiani, and Avison, or the overtures of Handel, 
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performed more chastely, or more according to the 
original intention of the composers, than by Mr. Hers- 
chel. I soon lost my companion — his fame presently 
spread abroad — he had the offer of scholars, and was 
solicited to lead the public concerts both at Wakefield 
and Halifax. 

" About this time a new organ for the parish church 
of Halifax was built by Snetzler, which was opened 
with au oratorio by the late well-known Joah Bates. 
Mr. Herschel, and six others, were candidates for the 
orgauist's place. They drew lots how they were to 
perform in rotation. My friend Herschel drew the 
third lot. The second performer was Mr Wainwright, 
afterwards Dr. Wainwright, of Manchester, whose fin- 
ger was so rapid, that old Snetzler, the organ-builder, 
ran about the church, exclaiming, * Te tevel! te tevelf 
he run over the hey like one cat : he will not give my 
pijthes room for to *hpeak. y During- Mr. Wain- 
wright'8 performance I was standing in the middle 
aisle with Herschel. What chance hare you, said I, 
to follow this man ? He replied, ' I don't know : I am 
sure fingers will not do.' On which he ascended the 
organ-loft, and produced from the organ so uncommon 
a fulness, such a volume of slow solemn harmony, that 
I could by no means account for the effect. After this 
short extempore effusion, he finished with the old hun- 
dredth psalm-tune, which he played better than his 
opponent. 'Aye, ayeV cried old Snetzler, *ti*h is 
very goot> very goot indeed ; / vil luf tish man, for 
he 'gives my piphet room for to ttpheak? Having 
afterwards asked Mr. Herschel by what means, in the 
beginning of his performance, he produced so uncom- 
mon an effect? he replied, 'I told you fingers would not 
do ', and producing two pieces or lead from his waist- 
coat pocket, ' One of these, 1 said he, * 1 placed on the 
lowest key of the organ, and the other upon the octave 
above : thus, by accommodating the harmony, I pro- 
duced the effect of four hands instead of two. ' How- 
ever, as my leading the concert on the violin is their 
principal object, they will give me the place in prefe- 
rence to a better performer on the organ; but I shall 
not stay long here, for I have the offer of a superior 
situation at Bath, which offer I shall accept." 
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OCTOBER. 

THIS month was under the protection of Mars. It 
retained its original name, notwithstanding' various irt> 
tempts to change it. The senate wished to denominate i( 
Faustinus, in honour of Faustina, daughter of the Em- 
peror Antoninus ; Commodus gave it the name of Invic- 
tu8 ; and Domitian that of Domitianus. The namers, 
however, were no sooner dead than the name expired. 

On the fifth the ceremony of the Mundus Patens was 
performed. This consisted in opening a small round 
temple, called Mundus, which was opened only thrice 
a year. During these times it was forbidden to give 
battle, hold assemblies, marry, or set about any public 
or private business ; the infernal regions being believed 
to t>e then open. Sacrifices were offered on the sixth 
to the Manes The ideas of the ancients with respect 
to the manes do not appear to have been very accurately 
defined. The manes are sometimes spoken of as spirits 
separated from their earthly bodies, sometimes as the 
infernal deities, and sometimes merely as the deities or 
genii of the dead. Servius affirms that it was the opi- 
nion of some of the ancients, that the great celestial 
gods were the gods of the living, but that the gods of 
the second order, the manes in particular, were the gods 
of the dead, and that they exercised their sway only 
amidst the darkness of the night, over which they pre- 
sided. Apuleius, in his book de Deo Socratis, is the 
writer who speaks most clearly on this subject. " The 
spirits of men," says he, "after they have quitted their 
bodies, become a sort of demons, which the ancient 
Latins called Lemures : those of the dead who were 
good, and watched over their descendants, were called 
tare* familiares ; but those who were restless, turbu- 
lent, and malevolent, and terrified men by nocturnal 
apparitions, were denominated larva, when it waa 
uncertain whether the spirit of a deceased person was 
become a lar or a larva, it was termed mane." The 
M editrinalia was held on the eleventh . It was dedicated 
to Meditrina, the goddess of medicine, to whom liba- 
tions were made of new and old wine. The new wine 
was now first tasted, and some of the old was drank as 
u 
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a medicine. On the first drinking- of the new wine ft 
particular form of words was used, the omission of 
which was considered as being an unlucky omen.— 
The Augustalia, in honour of Augustus, was cele- 
brated on the twelfth. This festival was instituted by 
the tribunes of the people, in memory of the happy 
return of Augustus to Rome, after having pacified 
Greece, Sicily, Italy, and the Parthians. An altar 
was erected to him with the inscription. Fortuna 
re duct. There were games on this day. The festival 
of the Fontinalia was on the thirteenth. It was devoted 
to the nymphs who presided over fountains and springs. 
On that day garlands were thrown into the wells and 
springs, and bung over them. Sacrifices were offered 
to Mercury on the fifteenth, by the shopkeepers. On 
the same day a horse, denominated the October horse, 
was sacrificed to Mars, in the Campus Martius. The 
people supposed this to be done in vengeance for the 
Trojans, from whom the Romans claimecf their descent, 
having been surprized by the Greeks, who were con- 
cealed in the Trojan horse. The plebeian games were 
held in the circus, on the sixteenth, either in comme- 
moration of the recovery of liberty by the expulsion of 
the kings, or of the reconciliation of the people with 
the senate after their retreat to the Aventine Hill. On. 
the seventeenth was a sacrifice to Jupiter Liberator. 
The Armilustrium took place on the nineteenth. There 
was a general review in the Campus Martius on this 
occasion, the knights, centurions, and soldiers wore 
crowns, the soldiers danced in arms, and sacrifices were 
performed to the sound of trumpets. Offerings were 
made to Liber Pater, or Bacchus, on the twenty-third. 
On the twenty-eighth were the public games, instituted 
ly Sylla, and called .the games of victory. The Ver- 
tumnalia, a festival dedicated to Vertumnue, was held 
on the thirtieth. 
The sun this month is in {he sigus Virgo and Scorpid. 
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MY PORTFOLIO; 

Or, ORIGINAL HINTS, SKETCHES, and ANECDOTES. 

M A thing of shreds and patches." 

No. 9.— CRITICAL SAGACITY. 
THE Third Letter on the Regicide Peace having been 
left by Mr. Burke in an unfinished state, the editor, 
t)i. F. Laurence, was under the necessity of filling up 
the. chasms. In the first edition he did not specify the 
parts which he had inserted, to connect the whole. His 
silence on this score was intended as a good-humoured 
stratagem to entrap the critics. It was quite success- 
ful. On the publication of the work, they opened upon 
him full cry. The temerity which ventured to touch 
with profane hands the compositions of Mr. Burke 
was censured in strong: terms. One critic talked of a 
manufactory of pamphlets being established, under the 
name of Mr. Burke. According to the opinion of these 
sapient gentlemen, however, though the editor had 
been unpardonably silent on the subject, it was easy 
to distinguish his wretched interpolations from the 
genuine effusions of the deceased orator. "Here," 
exclaimed one, producing a passage in which the pro- 
duce of some taxes was stated in plain language, " here 
we see the hand of the bungling interpolator ! But 
here," continued he, " here we recognize the brilliant 
eloquence of Mr. Burke ;" and in proof of this he re- 
ferred to another passage, which, undoubtedly, is writ- 
ten in a masterly style. It is that part* which begins 
with the words, " In turning our view from the higher io 
the lower classes," and ends with " wherever the British 
arms have been carried." Unfortunately for the critic 
he was wrong in both cases. The first quotation I saw 
in the original manuscript, and in the hand-writing, 
too, of Mr. Burke. The second was the composition 
of Dr. Laurence. I took- it down on paper, from his 
dictation, at the house of a friend, where wv were then 
on a visit ; and can, therefore, give conclusive evi- 
dence. A similar blunder, with respect to other pas- 
sages, was committed by some others of the critical tribe. 
• Barke's Works* vol. riii. page 969, 
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SIR ROBERT C ALDER. 
TO this gallant admiral, (who died a few days agfo, at 
the advanced age of seventy-four) very flagrant injus- 
tice was done in the year 1805. It will, doubtless, be 
remembered by oar readers that, with an inferior force, 
he defeated the combined squadrons of France and 
Spain, on the twenty- second of July, and captured two 
sail of the line. At some periods this would have been 
deemed a glorious achievement. A senseless and un- 
grateful clamour, however, was raised against him* 
for not having accomplished more. A court-martial, 
too, thought proper to find him guilty of an error in 
judgment, and to sentence him to be severely repri- 
manded. This sentence deserves to be spoken of with 
no great portion of respect. On such subjects there 
are probably few persons who will venture to differ in 
opinion from Lord Nelson. Now the opinion of Lord 
Nelson was decidedly in favour of the calumniated 
admiral. A gentleman, who visited his lordship at 
Merton, and who communicated to me the conversa- 
tion, took the opportunity of asking- him, what he 
thought of Sir Robert Calder's conduct. His lord- 
ship's answer was, " Sir, I conceive Sir Robert to have 
done all that a brave and skilful commander could do, 
under such circumstances. He is a very ill-used man, 
and ought to have been rewarded, instead of being 
traduced and brought to trial." 

MR. PRATT. 
SOME people estimate the merit of a composition by 
the length of it, like Peter Pindar's burgomaster, who 
thought his brother a great poet, because he had writ- 
ten "von book as big as all ais cheese." " Why do you 
write nothing but short pieces ? Why do you not pro- 
duce a long poem ?" is tneir eternal cuckoo cry. The 
late Mr. Pratt seems, at least at one period of his life, 
to have been infected with this folly. Many years ago, 
when it wqs the fashion at Bath to furnish verses for 
Lady Miller's famous vase at Batheaston, a friend of 
mine, afterwards an eminent civilian, had obtained the 
sprigof myrtle, which was the prize of the best poem. 
Mr. Pratt walked up to him, and exclaimed, " Upon 
my word, sir, your's is a very pretty poem ! Very pretty 
indeed for the length of it." *. *. D. 
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COMPARISON 

OF 

THE LITERATURE OF THE PRESENT, AGE, 

WITH THAT OF 

THE REIGNS OF ELIZABETH AND ANNE. 

BY THE REV. U. POLWHELE. 

ON looking back to the learning of our ancestors, the 
splendid periods . of our two queens, Elizabeth and 
Anne, particularly attract our notice. 

I have not unfrequently heard it remarked (though 
chiefly by the superficial or the austere), that we have 
no pretensions to the learning of -Elizabeth's time, or 
the elegance of Queen Anne s. This observation on 
the depth of erudition in the first Augustan period 
(for .such has it been termed), is partly owing to a mis- 
taken notion, that all people of education were little 
less familiar with the •Greek and Latin, than the queen 
herself. Elizabeth, no doubt, had cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with the classics* From the paucity of 
publications in her vernacular tongue, she had, neces- 
sarily, recourse to 'books in other languages ; but I 
much question whether she could have read Greek 
with a boy of the. first form in Westminster school. 

We should also take this along with us, that the age 
of Elizabeth was, in every thing, an affected age; and, 
where affectation prevails, the fair sex are always 
strongly tinctured by it. A little learning may be 
swelled to an enormous size by artifice, ostentation, 
and pedantry; hence, perhaps, that wonderful display 
of erudition in another female personage. Roger 
Ascham tells us, that going to wait on Lady Jane 
Grey, at her father's house in Leicestershire, he found 
Jier reading Plato's work in the Greek, whilst the rest 
of the family were hunting in the park. He seemed 
surprised ; but she assured him, that Plato was her 
highest amusement. Possibly the lady had no objec- 
tion to be interrupted in her studies: she was hunting 
for applause. But I have no wish to detract from the 
merit of these illustrious females. • I will join issue 
with their ^panegyrists, I will 4© homage to their scae- 
U3 
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larship and their talents ; yet, in just vindication of 
our own times, I will venture to oppose to them a 
Carter or a Montague. 

In Elizabeth's reign, the superior orders can hardly 
be said to have been illiterate, if a mere acquaintance 
with words will constitute the scholar ; but they were 
miserably deficient in many points of useful Know- 
ledge. In those times, when the great body of the 
people are so greatly ignorant, but when science is 
beginning to shed her lustre on a few. the clergy are 
generally observed to catch the first illumination: 

The clergy, however, in Eliza's golden days, were 
irradiated by a species of light, which generated ob- 
scurity. Distracted by the jargon of scholastic am- 
biguities, the priests of Elizabeth were skilled in such 
argumentation, as never produced conviction in them- 
selves or others. Their sophistry was worse than ig- 
norance. " For the soul to be without knowledge is 
not good," with Solomon : but I would rather acqui- 
esce m dreary emptiness, than fill my mind with logical 
barbarities. Despising their mother tongue, they were 
accustomed to address the people in Latin ; though, 
however fashionable Latin sermons might have been, 
they must have seen the absurdity of preaching in a 
language which few of their audience understood. 
An English sermon indeed, stuffed with all the terms 
in theology, must have been almost as unintelligible. 

For the information of the common people, the 
Bible was translated into English ; but. as the com- 
mon people were unable to read English, they could 
not, even now, approach the scriptures. There fol- 
lowed, therefore, a pretty general institution of read, 
imr seminaries. 

The authors, who distinguished themselves in this 
reign, were men of great abilities; but they were rari 
nantei in gurgite vasto. At such a season, true ge- 
nius and learning always shine transcendently, con* 
trasted ? as they must be, with the general darkness. I 
was going to add, that men of ingenuity are encou-. 
raged to exert their utmost powers, by the applauses 
•of an age which cannot restrain its admiration ; but 
the praises of the ignorant neither soothe nor. stimu- 
late. The history of Sir Walter Raleigh must, place 
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him high in our esteem, when 'we consider the barba**. 
rous language with which be struggled. The eccle- 
siastical policy of Hooker, who was superior to the 
pedantry of the times, is worthy the present age, for 
its liberal and manly sentiment ; . and few have dared 
contend with a Verulam or a Shakspeare. 

But letters were not generally cultivated. Shak- 
speare himself was illiterate. 

In the reign of our other queen, the learned lan- 
guages were taug-ht with a view to real knowledge; 
though the acquisition of Greek or Latin, in former 
refrns, was little else than the acquisition of words. 

And our own language was much enriched and po- 
lished. The productions, however, of writers in gene-, 
ral, had no claim to elegance. Few were in possession 
of a correct taste* Clark was. a deep theologian, but 
he was phlegmatic and dull ; Shaftesbury dazzles with 
a false brilliancy of style ; Berkeley puzzles by bis sub- 
tleties. In the mean time Locke and Newton may be. 
gazed at with wonder, though the reputation of the 
former seems to be gradually declining f In poetry, 
we see a cluster of pleasing writers j and Pope and 
Addison are mentioned as the most conspicuous. But 
Pope is not original, and Addison is no longer ret 
garded as a poet, though be will ever be esteemed as 
a moralist. In his prose essays, indeed, a late inge- 
nious critic hath discovered a want of precision. Gram- 
matical accuracy, and exactness of expression, were 
reserved for a Lowth and a Harris. 

But, to proceed in this manner would be endless. V 
proposed only a sketch of our best ages, in order to 
awaken the memories of those who might he willing to 
decide on the question, whether this present race hath 
any marks of degeneracy from the learning or the vir- 
tue of their forefathers? 

If 1 am not mistaken, it already appears that the 
English nation hath made a gradual progress in lite- 
rature, from the time of Elizabeth to that of Anne. 
Indeed, even our morose declaimers have allowed, that 
Queen Anne's was properly the Augustan age or this 
country. The streams of knowledge were deep and* 
clear, and yet diffused. 

At this moment literature is still more extensively 
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spread abroad j but, " HI 

proportion to its diffutrio 

where is a want of cam 



' His grown shallow, it i 
sion. » 

' candour and of reflection in tola 
trite remark. The analogy of the stream will no longer, 
hold food. Is it not ridiculous <to say, that, because 
we may have five hundred literary men amongst ua f 
each individual is less learned, tnao if we had only 
half the number; or, that none, -in such a o»umbej> 
are deep, because many are superficial ? The contrary 
position would be much more rational. I should ra- 
ttier suppose, that the prize of learning would be coo. 
tended for with stronger emulation, oo account of the 
numerous competitors. At such a crisis as this, when 
there are so many men of ability, it must require very 
great talents <to be distinguished above the rest. Foe 
a clearer illustration of this, let us look only to the 
present state of poetry. 

More than a third part of those who 'have a classical 
education, can now write tolerable verse. Those of 
owr W>icknawists are superior, in versification, to the 
best^oets under Queen Anne, if we except Pope and 
Pamell. 

Among 1 thetJhoir of poets, therefore, who charm us 
with their mingled melodies, that bard must possess 
peculiar sweetness, to attract our chief .attention to 
himself. Among the multitude, who rise far above 
mediocrity, it must require exalted talents to begready 
distinguished. 

The same observation may be applied 'to other spe~ 
cies of literature, fie, whose acquirements are now 
no more than common, would formerly have been re- 
garded as a deep scholar, and would not fare been 
overlooked in a crowd of literati. Perhaps we nave, 
at this juncture, as many writers as there were readers 
in the age of Elizabeth j and, whUe the greater pant 
of the community have minds improved and culti- 
vated Into elegance, our poetry is musical and rich, 
our history is luminous and elaborate, our philosophy 
is enlarged and liberal, and our theology is simple and 
pure ; and it may, I thirik, be justly observed, " So 
distinguished an age hath never before existed, when 
he, who was educated under the Wartoos at Win- 
chester and at Oxford, might converse -on poetry with 
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a Hayley or a Mason ; on divinity, with a Hurd or a 
Porteus; on morals, with a Johnson ; on history, with 
a Gibbon or a Robertson; on antiquities, with a Gough 
or a Whi taker; on anatomy, with a Sheldon; and, after 
having viewed the galleries of Reynolds,* might repair 
to the theatre of a Siddons." 



For the Pocket Magazine, 

CROSS READINGS. 

THE dome of St. Paul's Cathedral, we are extremely 
sorry to hear — was drowned last week, whilst bathing 
in the Serpentine in Hyde Park. 

A very long debate lately took place at the Society 
of Arts and Sciences, on the propriety of petitioning 
parliament for — a new moon. 

The Monument was, a few days since, — safely deli- 
vered of three fine boys, who, with the mother, we are 
happy to say, are doing as well as can be expected. 

A fine horse, the property of a nobleman going 
abroad, will, some time in the month of October, — 
stand in the pillory for defrauding his creditors. . - 

It has been some time in contemplation to remove 
Fleet-market—to the Pavillion at Brighton, for the 
benefit of the air. 

We are happy to inform the public, that the Royal 
Family will, some time in the month of October, ac- 
cording to ancient custom— be whipped in Smithfield 
at the cart's tail, pursuant to their sentence. 

C B. 

• This essay was written as far back as the year 17 01. 
The arguments of the author have acquired a great addi- 
tion of strength in the quarter of a century, which has 
elapsed since they were first urged. In almost all the 
departments of art, science, and knowledge, which he 
mentions, a crowd of names might be produced, to which 
it would be difficult to find rivals, in any former period of 
our literary history.— ED. 
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A DESCRIPTION 

OF 

THE CATHEDRAL OF STRASBURGH. 

By the late Mr. A. Walker. 

THE cathedral is the grand Hon of Strasbarffh. This 
unfinished edifice is more like a cabinet cut in ivory, 
than a fabric of stone! Mosaic, I think they call that 
filligjee work which stands off and decorates the sup- 
porting part of a gothic building, whatever name it goes 
by. The open work of this cathedral has a lightness 
and elegance in it, that exceeds York, Lincoln, Cologne, 
or any church I ever yet saw. 

The tower and spire are the wonders of this church ; 
the tower part is not an equal-sided parallelepiped, as 
towers generally are, but is wider from north to south, 
than it is from east to west j showing that its original 
design was, that two spires should have stood upon it, 
had it ever been finished : hence, beautiful as it is, it is 
like what we should call a pig with one ear. But, alas ! 
to express the beauty of this tower and spire in draw- 
ing, would take a year, and the piece ought to be at 
least two yards square. 

I confess, I was ready to fall down and worship this 
building, when I turned the corner of a street and saw 
it in fttfl perspective ; the contour is astonishing ! and 
every foot square would supply matter for hours of 
study, wonder, and contemplation! Long before we 
reached this ancient city, we saw through and through 
this famous spire, as if it had been a bundle of reeds : 
but when we ascended the tower, and found the stair- 
case not eight inches thick of stone, and many of the 
{Hilars not thicker than my leg, which seemed to have 
ons of weight upon them, by heavens ! we could scarcely 
abstract our ideas from ancient witchcraft and miracle ! 
My head was giddy long before we reached the top of 
the tower (and perhaps some tame reader may think it 
continued so wnile I wrote this) but at the top (I sup- 
pose it was something like what the aeronauts say of 
their elevation) it was so far above what one is gene- 
rally used to, and comparison so far out of the question, 
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that we looked with tranquillity on the city, asdna 
map, and the Swiss and Lorrain mountains, as a pic- 
ture ; but at this time we were only about half-way to 
the top of this edifice ; and where we met with a guard 
of soldiers, a comfortable coffee-house, and a man who 
blew us a horn, which he is paid for blowing- once every 
day and twice every night, in memory of a preservation- 
which this city 1 experienced by the blowing- of this very 
horn. My son ventured into the spire, which contains 
a double spiral stair-case at each of its corners ; but 
which shook so by the wind, that he only ascended about 
half its height. 

The height of this spire is five hundred French feetf 
which, as near as a random calculation for the minute 
I have to bestow on it will allow, I suppose to be near 
one hundred English feet higher than St. Paul's cross * 

Our forefathers were certainly better practical geo- 
metricians than we are. The systematic combination 
of arches in this artful spire, the proportions of the 
pillars to the weights they have to sustain, the know* 
ledge displayed in the strength and durability of the 
stone, and the comprehensiveness of mind, necessary to 
unite congeries of parts into one magnificent whole, is 
an effort of human genius, (that if the same motives to 
its exertions existed at this hour, which did in the 
eleventh century) I can scarce believe, with all our phi- 
losophy and mathematics, that we are equal to. How 
much is it to be lamented that the noble art of masonry 
has little left among us but its forms and ceremonies. 
The reason, no doubt, why these artists had their lodges 
and secret meetings, was for the wisef purpose of keep- 
ing their geometry and information a secret from the 
rest of the world. - 

• To the top of the cross of St. Paul's is 404 English feet; 
As the Paris foot is eight-tenths of an inch longer than the 
English foot, the height of the spire of Strasburgh is sts 
English feet, and four inches, and consequently it is 13? 
feet four inches higher than St. Paul's.— ED. 

t Instead of "wise," Mr. Walker should rather have said, 
selfish and narrow-minded. It may justly be doubted, whe- 
ther men have a moral right to conceal from their fellow 
beings those things which are conducive to the extension^ 
of human knowledge and human happiness.— ED. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE POCKET MAGAZINE. 

STR,~ Should the following imperfect sketch be deemed 
worthy a place in the Pocket Magazine, its insertion would 
oblige your constant reader, VIATOR. 

A GLANCE AT WINDERMERE. 

ON a delightful evening, in the month of June, I left 
the neat and pleasant town of Kendal to proceed to 
Ambleside : alter travelling 1 about eight miles over an 
uneven road, I caught a partial view of Windermere, 
shining majestically at the foot of a lofty mountain, 
whose sloping side exhibited a pleasing mixture of 
woods and rocks. This beautiful lake, with its charm- 
ing scenery, continued in view for a considerable dis- 
tance, until, reaching Colgarth, the elegant seat of the 
late Bishop oT Llandaff, the extensive woods shut out 
the prospect, and afforded only at intervals a glimpse 
of the surrounding scene. I soon, however, arrived at 
Low-wood inn, where the lake approaches the road, 
forming a spacious bay. This inn is beautifully situated 
on the margin of the water, over which it commands a 
delightful view; the opposite shore displays a noble 
range of hills, descending abruptly to the edge of the 
lake ; on the left the prospect extends over an immense 
sheet of water, the shores of which are beautifully in- 
dented, exhibiting all the matchless variety of promon- 
tory and bay ; turning to the right, the head of the lake 
appears full in view, encompassed with an assemblage 
of grand and lofty mountains, forming a most magnifi- 
cent amphitheatre. A further ride of about a mile, along' 
a shady road, brought me to the Salutation inn, at Am- 
bleside, where I fixed my residence for the night. The 
following morning was occupied in visiting Curwen's 
Island, which contains about thirty acres of land, beau- 
tifully laid out, on which is a handsome house. This 
island affords some of the finest views on the lake ; that 
from the south side, is over a noble extent of water, 
bounded by distant mountains ; the shore on each side 
is much indented, and ornamented with woods ; from 
the north side of the island the view is more sublime, 
extending over a reach of lake, six miles long, ihter- 
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•parsed with picturesque islands, and bounded by a 
range of magnificent mountains, which form a most 
beautiful scene ; its immediate banks are adorned with 
neat cots and handsome seats, amongst which that of 
Colgurth, mentioned above, stands conspicuous. 

DETACHED THOUGHTS. 

u THE state of Spain and Portugal, so far as regards 
the freedom of enquiry (and the consequences extend 
to every thing), may, with little hazard, be ascribed to 
a constitutional disease, not far removed from religious 
madness, in Isabel of Castile, which became hereditary 
in her descendants. Such is despotism ! the state of 
one individual's stomach, or gall-bladder, affects the 
lives and destinies of unborn millions." 

" FeW of the French sermon writers deserve transla- 
tion. Bossuet and Saurin have more of thought, argu- 
ment, and of that sort of elegant decoration, which 
depends not on the language but the idea, than their 
competitors. Flechier is overrated in his country. 
Massillon has a brilliant oration on the consecrating 
of colours. Bourdaloue is ingenious and stately, but 
wants originality and feeling. For a patriot it is con- 
solatory to observe, how inferior to the Jeremy Taylors, 
the Halls, the Barrows, are these continental orators; 
how much less of learning, of style, of argument, has 
hushed their doubts, has crowned their zeal, has winged 
their hopes. Well might infidelity triumph, where it 
had only to assail such ordinary intrenchments. Well 
might floundering piety despair, where it had only such 
wisps of straw to eaten at. 

u Property usefully employed ought never to be driven 
from its destination by toe persecutions of the tax ga- 
therer. Property mischievously employed ought to be 
driven from its destination by the inroads of the tax 
gatherer. The purest title to property, as Mr. Burke 
observes, is the wise employment ; and this is the title 
which the taxer ought to respect. He is not to burden 
equal property, equally in the hands of idleness and of 
industry. The idler, who lives a useless life, on the rent 
of his acres, houses, bonds, and funds, ought to pay 
x 
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more in proport io n than the former, manufacturer, «r 
trader, who renders those lands, or tmildiiigs, or capi- 
. tak productive. Tlie fatigued labourer mast not oe 
blooded so often as the pampered feaster; nor ought 
the political physician to amerce alike *ke earnings of 
industry and the spending* of luxury." 

" Men breed down to a certain pitch of misery;' to a 
lower in the rude than in the luxurious nations. The 
savage races therefore continue to multiply in a state 
of privation and difficulty which would impose celi- 
bacy in a civilized community. The lowest classes of 
civilized life are coraeqaently better off than the com- 
munity in savage society. Whatever rises above the 
basest order is clear gain to human happiness : it is so 
much plenty and enjoyment, which in a savage state 
would not have existed at all. There all are equal : all 
are fed, as in a workhouse, with the merest necessaries, 
and with the least possible amusement of labour. With 
every improvement in civilization, the suffering classes 
become fewer, the enjoying classes more numerous.— » 
Machines are invented, which dismiss whole vifjajres of 
the miserable ? and maintain the proprietors andT scat- 
terers of their productions in comfortable affluence. 
Not only the intensity of human welfare is greatly in- 
creased on the whole by the social arts, but the num- 
ber of those maintained in a given district. Where sa- 
vagism will feed ten, civilization will feed a hundred, 
tt is a preferable form of human existence, not only 
because nine-tenths of the community are better pro- 
vided for, but because nine-tenths of the community 
are superadded to what would else exist.— Whether 
civilization is strictly the resuh, or the cause of the 
condensation of populousness, has been occasionally 
disputed. There seems to be a mixture of action and 
re-action. Multiply, from whatever cause, the people, 
and new divisions of labour and arts of life are recurred 
to, which approximate them to a more refined condi- 
tion. Thin the population, from whatever cause, and 
something of the idleness, privation, and rudeness of 
savagism will return . The North- Americans wilder, as 
they disperse along the Ohio and the Mississippi ; and 
re-civilize, as they collect in the Gehessee country, and 
about the lakes/* A . A. K. 
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SUBJECT OF THE PLATE. 

PROM LO&B BYROtf'8 " HEBREW MELODIES.' 



THE DESTRUCTION OJT SENNACHERIB. 

THE Assyrian came down Kke the wolf on the fold* 
And his cohorts were gleaming- in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was hke stars on the sea, 
When the bfoe wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

Uke the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts bat once heaved, and for ever grew 
still. 

And there lay the steed with bis nostril all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride: 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray or the rock-beating surf. 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 
With the deW on his brow, and the rust on his mail} 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances uplifted, the trumpet unblown, 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath mekea like snow in the glance of the hotfL ! 
X2 
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SUMMER.-A FRAGMENT. 

. NOW Summer comes, and with her brings 
New life to all created things, 
Which, as it should be, is employed 
To praise the God from whom enjoyed $ 
; Ana that which cannot be expressed 
- By words, from actions may be guessed. 
The trees to birds a shelter give j 
The fields enable beasts to live ; — 
The birds, with little songs of praise. 
Their tuneful voices heavenward raise ; 
The larger beasts, with.louder notes, 
In praise employ their bellowing throats. 

The queen of insects, butterfly. 
As, tinged like rainbow, she flits by, 
And happy bee, with humming sound. 
Seem to give thanks for flowers around— 
Nay, e'en those flowers, to " reason's ear," 
In praise employ a language clear, 
And, thankful for the blessing given, 
Return their fragrance up to Heaven. 
- The streams, released from Winter's chain, 
Through verdant meadows flow again ; 
And millions of their finny treasure 
By rapturous leaps display their pleasure. 

Thus all creation, with one voice* 
Unite to praise and to rejoice 5 
But Man. vain Man, who boasts his right 
To rule o er all with sovereign might, 
Whose higher ^ifts claim higher praise, 
He, only he, withholds his lays, 
His thanks amid the general joy, 
(Which he too often does destroy). 
Should aught overthrow some idle dream, 
Should aught destroy some favourite scheme ; 
Though in success he'd ruin find, 
He — ah ! most lamentably blind !-— 
Rebelliously rails on the arm 
Which shields him from impending harm, 
Despises other blessings given, 
And rears hie haughty crest 'gainst Heaven. 

June, 1817. * J. R. 
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ELEGY, 
WRITTEN ON LE1TH HILL. 

LO ! gently rising- from the eastern hills, ' 

The mists of morn encircle all around ; 
The cattle graze beside the bubbling rills ? 

And labouring swains upturn the yielding ground. 

Now here and there, a cottage dimly seen, 
Thro* clustering trees doth catch the wandering eye j 

And yellow fields, and meads of liveliest green, 
Do bear the shadows of the cloudy .sky. 

And all seems calm and silent in the vale, 

Save where the carter drives his weary team j 
And sin^s sans tune, some melancholy tale, 

Of spirits seen beside the silver stream. 
Whilst to the south the mighty hills extend 

Their bulky fronts, in majesty and pride ; 
And rustic shepherds, with their flocks ascend 

The winding paths, along the mountain's side. 

Now, o'er the heather, bounds the timid hare, 
■ ; Beneath the furze, the sportive rabbit creeps j 
Whilst native songsters charm the listening air, 
And sun- beams rest upon the chalky steeps. 

The purpled heather, scattered o'er the scene, 
Is intermixed with many a yellow flower j 

And streaks of sand, seen breaking thro' the green, 
Lie close beneath the solitary tower. 

Can man behold this prospect, and be still 
The foe to nature, and a friend to art ? — 

No ! — like the grey mist, mantling o'er the hill, 
Will nature's verdure gather round the heart. 

Behold yon peasant, as he leaves his cot. 
Turn yet once more to view his faithful wife: 

Ah ! how I envy him, his peaceful lot, 
And calm, unwearied, humbleness of Hie. 

How light his bosom when the eve doth come, 
And twilight warblers, in the trees above 

Chaunt forth their love-notes, as he wanders home, 
To find hi* welcome jn hi»«bitdren*» tore. 
x3 
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But Hop* will flatter, and the fond heart cling 1 

To fancied joys, illusory as rain ; 
And hope will fade, and memory plant its sting*, 

And hearty once broken ne'er know peace again ! , 
Some wandering" thoughts of splendour or /of pride 

Will still disturb the poor enthusiast's breast ; 
'Till Desolation opes her curtain wide, 

And shews him what a phantom he has pressed. 
Go, dreams of greatness ! go, deceitful toys, 

Which lure unyielding folly to his fate f 
Before mine eyes are placed the harmless joys, 

The true contentment of an humble state. 

m PROSPERO. 

UNES 

By the Hon. G. Tucker, of Virginia. 

DAYS of my youth ! ye have glided away; 
Hairs of my youth ! ye are frosted and grey ; 
Eyes of my youth ! your keen sight is no more ; 
Cheeks of my youth ! ye are furrowed all o'er ; 
Strength of my youth f all your vigour is gone; 
Thoughts of my youth ! your gay visions are flown ! 

Days of my youth ! I wish not your recal ; 
Hairs of my youth ! I'm content you should fall ; 
Eyes of my youth ! ye much evil nave seen ; 
Cheeks of my youth ! bathed in tears have you been j 
Thoughts of my youth ! ye have led me astray; ■• 
Strength of my youth ! why lament your decay ? 

Days of my age ! ye will shortly be past ; 
Pain of my age! but a while can ye last; 
Joys of my age ! in true wisdom delight ; 
Eyes of my age ! be religion your light ; 
Thoughts of my age ! dread not the cold sod ; 
Hopes of my age ! be ye tixt on your God ! 



UNES, FROM THE SPANISH. 

WARM be my gear, 

And let folks jeer ! 
To ruling states let others turn, 
For conquests and fur kingdoms burn; 
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But tet my humble mouth be burning: 
With rolls, hot buttered every morning 5 
And, in the winter cold and drear, 
A dram, or jug of good strong beer ! 
And let folks jeer! 

From golden vase let princes eat, 

'Midst thousand fears, the pampering treat ; 

And taste of Care's all-bittering pill, 

'Tis gilded, but 'tis bitter still. 

The store my board is wont to bear 

Is frugal, but 'tis wholesome cheer, 

So let folks jeer! 
And while the hills and mountains grow, 
With silvery ice and driven snow, 
Then be my smiling hearth well stored. 
With crackling chesnuts. a eood hoard ; 
Nor want there friends, the bouse to cheer, 
With goblin tales of pleasant fear ; 

So let folks jeer! 

Let merchants, and I wish them joy, 
To seek more gold their hours employ, 
Whilst I along the breezy strand, 
Seek shells and cockles in the sand, 
And Philomel's sweet accents hear, 
From trees that guard yon fountain clear 5 

And let fools jeer! 
Leander haply could delight 
To stem the waves at dead of night, 
Nor fear to cool the amorous flame 
That led him to tbe expecting dame ; 
I better like, devoid of fear, 
To ford yon stream so bright and clear 5 

So let folks jeer! 

For love, the cruel little knave 

To Pyr* muB and Thisbe gave, 

A sword instead of bridal bed, 

And joined them both, but joined them dead 5 

A pastry be my Thisbe here, 

And used my tooth for a rapier ; 

A»4 let folk, jeer! p£J)RO 
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EDMJIltCH ECNUIC, OR NED OF THE HILLS * 

" AH ! who is that, whose thrilling tones 

Still put my tranquil sleep astray. 
(More plaintive than the wood-dove s moan»)a« 

And send my airy dreams away ?" 

<"Tis I, 'tis Edmund of the Hills, 

Who puts thy tranquil sleep astray; 
Whose plaintive song- of sorrow thrills, 

And sends thy airy dreams away. 

" Here nightly, through the long, long year, 
My heart with many a love-pang wrung, 

Beneath tby casement, Eva dear, 
My sorrows and thy charms I've sang. 

"Thine eye 16 like the morn's soft gray, 

Tinted with evening's azure blue ; 
Its first glance etole my soul away, 

And gave its every wish to you. 

" Like a soft gloomy cloud's thine hair, 
Tinged with the setting sun's warm rays, 

As lightly o'er thy forehead fair, 
In many a spiry ringlet plays. 

" Oh ! come then, rich in all thy charms, 

For, Eva ? I'm as rich in love ; 
And safe within my circling arms, 

I'll bear thee to old Thuar'sf grove." A. V. 

• The hero of this, and many other national ballads, was 
the chief or captain of one of those numerous banditti 
-which infested Ireland during tbat period when religious 
animosities and civil discord involved its tin fortunate na- 
tives in all the horrors of anarchy and warfare. The ac- 
counts which are given of Emuinch Ecnnic are various and 
improbable ; bat that most current, and most consonant to 
truth, sketches him as an outlawed gentleman, whose con- 
fiscated lands and forfeited life animated him to the des- 
perate resolution of heading a band of robbers, and com- 
mitting many acts of desperation ; which were frequently 
counteracted by a generosity almost romantic, or supported 
by a spirit almost heroic. A warrior and a poet, his soul 
was "often brightened by the song;" and £va, the daugh- 
ter of a northern chieftain, was- at once his inspiration aud 
hjfl theme. 
- t A mountain in "Ulster, county of Armagh. 
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» A TRIP TO RICHMOND. 
A Burlesque Heroic, 

NOW*ix times had the dapper of St. Paul 
Struck cm its bell, which seemed a general call, . 
For sounds responsive on the air ante, 
A signal for the cits to ope their eyes. 
The morn was beauteous "and more fair than that, 
Nature looked blithe, and mirthful gladness sat 
On every face, and Phoebus seemed to say, 
Smile nature ! smile ! for 'tis my bridal day ! 
Let it suffice to tell you it was May. 

Now down majestic Thames the wherry glides, 
And in the gale the floating canvass rides, — 
I can no farther! — till I first assail 
The inspiring Muse* for here begins my tale. 
Without your aid (though 1 forget your name), 
My tale I m sure will be exceeding tame! 
Assist me, then ; here at thy feet 1 kneel- 
Enough ! thy genial influence now I feel ! 
" While some affect the sun, and some the shade," 
And others celebrate some blue-eyed maid, 
a The task be mine," in bold heroic lay 9 
To paint the deeds of this unlucky day. 
Now to my tale, — not far from famed Le Bow, 

There dwelt six youths, apprentices were they, 
And they to Richmond swore they'd have a row, 

So from their masters got excused that day. 

And now a. bark they find, light built tho' strong, 
Well filled their locker, now they leave the shore ; 

And gently with the tide they float along, 
And each betakes him to his different oar. 

Say, Muse ! did aught of consequence befal ' 
My herpes, ere they reached the eventful place ? 

But episodes my Muse forbids at all, — 
'Tis she who prompts, whilst 1 the feather trace. 

Westminster Bridge has heard their splashing oar, 
.Now by St. Stephen's Hall they gently wind, 

And famed Vauxhall will hear their voice no more, 
For on their stern they've left it far behind. 
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Still as they forward putted the boataiong, 
They ever and anon the Bottle pulled ; 

Whilst one more sentimental sung a song, 
And others, acts of ministry annulled. 

Still onward danced the bark trimmed out so gay, 
Which bore these cockney heroes on their way 
In search of pleasure,— not the picturesque — 
(Such to the painter's eyes) to shew grotesque. 
They now at Putney pass the woocUpMe* bridge, 
On either side an ivied church, and ridge 
Of gently rising hills, bedecked with green, 
Ana groves apparent made, for beauty? s queen. : 
Here Nature s lavished aH her stores so kind* 
To please the fancy or to charm the mind. 

Now social conversation 'gan to rott 
Among my heroes, puna and wit went round ; 

They seemed quite happy—" 'twas the flow of soujl 
And feast or reason*' *gan now to abound. 

Says one, " My vig ! I vish a rope vas tied 
From that 'are church, to that on t'other side J 
How I should like to see Mad. Saqui run 
From one side to the t'other, oh., vat fun !" 
And then another he remarks with glee, 
u Vat I vould give now, only just to see 
The great fat alderman of our ward roll down, 
From that *are hill which is but lately mown £" 

And thus the charms of nature they pass by, 
And catch at trifles as they sail along. 

Just as the trout assails the gilded fly, 
Nor heeds the hook that's fastened to the thong. 

For hark ! a voice comes thundering from the bows, 
" Vat are you arter there, yon at the stem, 

If you don't turn the rudder, then I knows 
As how ve all shotf go vese ve can't learn 

"To row a bit,— the steam boat is a-head, 
And if ve don't keep clear I'll tell yoii vat, 

Ve'el be** — upset he would have said, 
But cruel fate anticipated that. 
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For, or* the unlucky steersman tamed the helm, 
Quick as a star shoot came the boat of flames, 

And in a moment did their bark overwhelm, 
Which sent them to the bottom of the Thames, 

How transient are the pleasures of this world, 
I saw these cocknies foil of mirth and glee ; 

Again I saw them in the water hurled, 
Oh ! " seeing what I've seen and what I see 1" 

Now horror tmd confusion hold their sway . 

On board the dire machine which caused this rout j 
Some run and call, and some they faint away, 

Whilst others help to pull the cocknies out. 

Their cause humane at length they do achieve, 
And nearly drowning pull the cocknies out ; 

But that they're dead the most of them believe, 
'Till some one kindly putts them by the snout. 

They now with shame and indignation burn, 
And curse each other for the unlucky blow, 

Which prematurely causes their return, 
In such a dripping state, to Mary Bow. 




Fort s all thro' you ve be in such a mess. 



At length the unlucky steam boat reached Queenhithe, 
And up Bow Lane they homeward bend their way v 

Arrived, they tell their master with a sigh 
The sad adventure of their joyless day. 

Paul Street, Bath, W. F. B GH. 

Aug. 16, 1818. 

A LOVER'S HEART. 

A LOVER'S heart hangs on a sigh, 
Or on the light of woman's* eye : 
A smile preserves it ! but a frown 
At once can sink the trembler down. 

PROSPER^. 
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THE ^WOODMAJJ TO TflSJ ROjBI^REDBMUST. 

/# NOVEMBER. 
O COME, thou sweetest warbkr here ! 

And share my scanty meal : 
Approach my door, devoid of fear, 
No danger shalt thou fed. 

- Though poor and humble is my fare, 
Contentment smiles around : 
Here, far from worldly strife and cane, ■ - 
True happiness is found. 

Why still look round with eVe so keen ? 

My threshold boldly tread- 
No green-eyed traitor here is seen, 

So, calmly pick my bread. 

O fly from yonder drifting snow, . 

From keen Novemiier's blast; 
To thee 'twill prove a cruel foe— 

Thou soon wilt breathe thy last ! 
Then, gentle warbler, with me stay, . 

Shun not ray straw-roofed cot ; 
Though Summer hours are past away, 

Here peace shall be thy lot. 
And while I list thy carol sweet, 

That charms the dreary hours. 
Til think not of the driving sleet, 

Nor loss of blooming flowers. 

When spring once more adorns the land, 

Thine absence 111 forgive; 
Then, with thy rosy-bosomed band, 

In joyous freedom live. 
Then build again thy mossy nest ■» 

In yonder shady lane, 
Where safe thy chirping brood may rest, 
• Concealed from wind and rain, 

But when thou **est thy toiling friend, 

The woodman Hal, draw near. 
To him the same kind welcome lend, 
That Robin meets with here. 
SARAH MARIA H. 

J. Arliss, Printer, London. 
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ROSALBA, A SICILIAN TALE. 
From the French of Che v. de Florian. 
SINCE that it has become the custom in our France 
to philosophise, and for every one to meddle with rea- 
soning", and to disbelieve all that cannot be proved to 
be true ? ma<ric and many other things have fallen 
greatly in estimation. Charms, philtres, and enchant- 
ments, so celebrated of old. and so dreaded by our an- 
cestors, have nearly lost all their credit. The gipsies 
who tell fortunes, and the dealers in spells, are ridi- 
culed; no one visits now the old women wno predict from 
the cards ; and even those more skilful practitioners, 
who read the future in the white of an egg or the 

Sounds of coffee, are contemptuously laugiied at.— 
thers may laugh ; for my part I do not. Without 
bringing forward jbere a crowd of histories, which are 
attested by a thousand witnesses, I every day see events 
" happen which prove to me the truth of magic. For 
example, when two lovers, whom absence, persecution, 
and obstacles of all kinds, have served but to render 
more dear to each other, have at length, by their con- 
tinued constancy, succeeded in tying the hymeneal 
knot, and then, all at once, mutually disgusted, they 
become unfaithful at the very moment when fidelity is 
. a duty, will any one say that there is nothing of magic 
in the case ? When a broken-hearted widow, ready to 
Vol. II. No. V. y 
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die of grief qfl the tomb of her husband, and who makes 
her friends fear that her despair will at last wholly de- 
prive her of her senses, is in a moment restored to rea- 
son by the sight of a handsome young man, and that, 
drying up the tears in which she was drowned, she puts 
in4e the Bands of her consoler, her fortune, of which he 
takes good care, and her happiness, about which he 
cares nothing, is it not evident that this must be the 
effect of some magical potion ? There can be no doubt 
of it ; and a hundred similar instances may be cited in 
support of my assertion. Besides, Spain, Italy, and 
Sicily, still have a tribunal whose business it is severely 
to punish magicians •, an additional proof that their ait 
is not so chimerical as some would induce us to believe. 
A judgment, too, may be formed upon this head, from 
the following very true anecdote, which I had from 
those who were eye witnesses of the fact. 

Rosalba was born at Palermo, of an illustrious and 
powerful family. Fortune did much for her; nature 
did still more. From her infancy, her growing beauty, 
her grace, her sweetness, her sense, made her the idol 
of a father, of whom she was the only child. The most 
careful education, the most able masters, unfolded the 
talents which heaven had bestowed upon Rosalba. At 
the ajre of fourteen she already eclipsed all the Sicilian 
beauties ; she understood and spoke the language of 
Racine, that of Pope, that of Cervantes, and even some- 
what of that of Gtessner ; she made verses which she 
showed only to her father, but which would have de- 
lighted others than her father *, she sung the airs of 
Leo, with a voice more affecting than that of the fa- 
mous Faustina ; and when she accompanied herself on 
the harp, .the cardinals and prelates who had the beat 
taste in music unanimously agreed that Rosalba could 
not be surpassed by the angels of heaven. 

To so many charms, and so many accomplishments, 
Rosalba joined a fortune of a hundred thousand ducats 
a year. It may easily be believed that she was sought 
after by the first nobles of Sicily. The old Count de 
Scanzano, her father, wise enough to know that a 
splendid marriage is not always a nappy one, took es- 
pecial care not to look merely to the titles and riches 
of those who aspired to the hand of his daughter. He 
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would not favour any one of them in particular ; but, 
confiuing himself to admitting- them to the -concerts 
and baits which he frequently gave, this good parent 
allowed Rosalba to remain absolute mistress of heV 
choice. 

Rosalba was long- undecided. She was naturally ten- 
der, lively, impassioned like a Sicilian j but she was 
-only sixteen, and .her heart, which already began to 
speak, had not yet declared itself for any one. Her 
eyes, however, had singled out the young Duke of Cas- 
tellamare. A tall and graceful stature, a handsome 
figure, wit, valour, a great name, and the age 6f 
nineteen, gave the duke the advantage over rivals wiser 
than himself. Deprived of his parents when he was in 
the cradle, the liberty which he had prematurely en- 
joyed might serve as an apology for the deviations of 
impetuous youth. Besides, those deviations were not 
known, and the Count de Scanzano, who at first had 
disliked to see him seeking the hand of Rosalba, no 
sooner heard that he was preferred, than he himself 
preferred him. He first spoke of the duke ; he bestowed 
on him a warm panegyric ; and on this occasion, as he 
had long been accustomed to do, he gave his daughter 
such advice as he perceived would be most pleasing for 
her to follow. 

The marriage was soon concluded. Hie Count de 
Scanzano celebrated it by magnificent entertainments. 
The young duchess was introduced at the court of the 
viceroy, of which she became the fairest ornament. — 
Nothing was talked of but her charms ; and the duke 
was universally envied. The blissful Rosalba gave her- 
self up to the pleasures of every kind which employed 
and varied all her moments. Young, beautiful, rich, 
adored, she saw before her a long career of felicity. 
Her husband lived but to love her ; and her old father, 
transported with joy, loudly returned thanks to heaven, 
embraced his son-in-law, gazed on his daughter, ana 
congratulated himself on the certainty of his quitting 
existence before any event could occur to disturb the 
happiness which he felt* 

Six months after the marriage, that happiness no- 
longer existed. The duke, led astray by his dangerous 
friends, the corrupters or his youtn, once moie gave 
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himself up to those lamentable pleasures which he had 
quitted, hut not renounced. He abandoned his wife, 
or the sake of worthless rivals. At first he carefully 
concealed the outrages which he offered to love ; but 
soon, throwing off all restraint, he lavished his treasures 
on the vile objects of his transient flames j he himself 
made public his excesses, and seemed to be vain of the 
trouble which he took to procure his own degradation. 

The unfortunate Rosalba had no need of information 
from those officious persons who take a pleasure in la- 
cerating the hearts of deserted wives. She loved the 
duke, and perceived the change as soon as he himself 
did. Repressing her tears in silence, and hiding her 
grief from every eye, she was particularly solicitous to 
conceal it from her father, and to spare the tender old 
man a sorrow which would have sunk him to the tomb. 
Feigning before him that she was happy, and smiling 
• when the tears were stifling her, she framed excuses 
for the frequent absences of the duke, whenever the 
count complained of them ; assigned motives for them: 
and invented pretexts to account for her own profound 
solitude, and tor the state of her health, which was every 
day declining. This good father did not believe her, 
but he pretended to believe; he hid from her bis alarms, 
his disquietude, and both of them, fearing to disclose 
what passed in their minds, were induced, by the deli- 
cacy of their feelings, to deceive each other. 

Rosalba had but one friend, to whom she confided 
her secrets. This friend, who was named Laura, was 
her most faithful domestic. Better informed than her 
mistress of the libertinism of the young duke, and des- 
pairing ever to see him return to his wife, Laura had 
often endeavoured to extinguish, or at least to weaken, 
the fondness of the duchess. She had exhorted her to 
live at last for herself, for her father, for friendship. 
Rosalba could not follow this advice. The want which 
she felt of loving, the delicious pleasure of being able 
to reconcile her duty and her inclination, the involun- 
tary gratitude which an innocent young female feels 
towards the man who first taught her to love ; all con- 
spired to inflame the heart of Rosalba, all rendered dear 
to her a guilty husband. She attributed to herself the 
cause of her misfortune; she reproached herself with 
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having odieved that always to love would be sufficient 
to maie her always sure of being loved-; and likewise 
With having, since her marriage, neglected those talents 
of which she was little vain, but which seduce, capti- 
vate, and often retain more strongly than constancy* 
the lover whose pride they gratify. Rosalba now dressed- 
more* elegantly ; she found the secret of appearing more 
lovely; she returned to her harp and her songs, and 
drew tears from the eyes of her father, by singing the 
beautiful verses of Tasso, in which Rinaldo is recalled 
by Armida. Her efforts were fruitless : her sweetness 
or temper, her natience, her tender attentions, had no 
effect upon her husband. Yielding himself up to the 
most shameful profligacy, passing the days and nights 
far from his home, far from the duchess, scarcely did 
be see her for a few moments, scarcely did he hear, from 
others, to what a height of perfection she hud brought 
those enchanting talents which she cultivated for him 
alone. 

At length, driven to despair. Rosalba prayed for 
death, and Laura began to fear that grief would indeed 
put an end to her existence. " My dear mistress," said 
she to her one day, u since it is not in your power to 
cure yourself of a fatal passion, which is sinking you 
to the grave $ since, to bring back an ingrate, you have 
exhausted the strongest and the teoderest means that 
love and virtue can employ, other means must be used, 
■rattier than you shall be suffered to perish. I know an 
old Jewess, who has lived at Palermo for these two 
'years, who is celebrated for her magical skill, and par- 
ticularly for the love-potions which she makes. Our 
pretended free-thinkers make game of the wonders 
which she performs, and refuse to put any.mith m 
them 5 but for my part, thank heaven ! I beheve every 
thing, and I cannot doubt what I have seen with my 
own eves. You remember the young Eltasabeth who 
came last winter to shew you somegauzes, and in whom 
you seemed to take an interest. She was no less prm- 
. dent than handsome. She resided with my sister, who 
has a thousand times told me that she was an example 
to all the neighbourhood. A young nobleman saw her 
at church, and had the boldness to talk to her of love. 
Elizabeth would not listen to himj she sent back ins 
y3 

— 
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feller* unopened, and avoided coming in his way. The 
rejected lover hastened to beg the assistance of the old 
Jewess, informed her of his attachment, and made her 
a large present. The sorceress (rave him a small green 
taper, whkh she told him to light whenever he was 
desirous of seeing the object of his affections. Whe- 
ther he lighted the candle that very evening I cannot 
say, but f know that, since that time, Elizabeth goes 
every night alone to ner lover, and does not leave him 
till break of day. My sister, having ascertained this 
fact, was- beginning to reproach her, but the poor Eli. 
zabeth disarmed her, by telling her that as soon as she 
is asleep, she gets up, dresses Herself by some superna- 
tural power, quits the house without wishing to do so, 
and, in spite of herself, seeks the young nobleman, for 
whom she has not the least affection. * There,' says 
she, * is a green taper which burns without being con- 
sumed, and which goes out with a noise as soon as the 
day appears. Then I recover my reason, I seem to wake 
from a terrible dream, and I return to my home, bathed 
in tears.' 

" By this story, my dear mistress, which is but too 
true, you may form an idea how powerful are the en- 
chantments of this Jewess. Why not consult her ? If 
you do not wish to be known, dress in my clothes ; if 
you are afraid of going to her, I will undertake to bring 
ner here." 

The duchess heard Laura with a melancholy smile. 
She rejected her offer,, unwilling to apply to a remedy 
which her understanding and her reason represented to 
her as being completely ridiculous. But understanding 
and reason have no great influence when we love ? and 
nothing appears foolish which seems likely to assist in 
rendering us attractive. Rosalba meditated upon the 
Jewess. Her imagination, naturally ardent, was still 
more enflamed by love. Credulous, because she was 
tender, she paid to the customs of her country that 
tribute of superstition which every Sicilian owes to 
them ; she was now utterly hopeless j and Laura every 
day related to her some new miracle which had been 
performed by the sorceress. Rosalba at length made 
up her mind, and gave permission to Laura -to go in 
search of the Jewess, 
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Tbc old woman did not come till night. She was . 
privately introduced into a secret apartment, which 
was scantily lighted. The duchess immediately eutered, 
accompanied only by Laura. She was ready to recoil 
with terror, at the sight of a short figure, bending on 
a black thorn stick, and dressed in a red gown, which 
was confined by a yellow girdle. On the head of the 
sorceress, which kept perpetually shaking, an old hood, 
drawn forward, scarcely concealed a few grey hairs. A 
pointed bone, covered with dry skin, which formerly 
was her nose, nearly joined a similar bone which, still . 
served as a chin. Her keen though bloodshot eyes were 
surmounted by eye-brows of straggling white hairs, 
and two wrinkled cavities marked the spots which were 
once her cheeks. 

The duchess, having a little recovered from her 
fright, desired tne old sorceress to be seated, and, wish- 
ing to disguise nothing from her, ." I adore my hus- 
band," said she, and at these words tears dropped from 
her eyes ; " I have been beloved by him ; yes. I am sure 
he loved me ! Now, he quits me, for vile objects who 
are unworthy of him. If you can bring him back ; if 
you can restore him to me, such as he was in the days 
of my bliss, my purse, my jewels, all that I possess, 
shall be your's. 

The sorceress bent her head, knitted her white eye; 
brows, and rubbed her forehead with her withered hand. 
After a moment's silence, " Madam," said she, in a 
hoarse voice, " I have philtres of which the effect is 
infallible in bringing back wandering lovers; but I 
know of none strong enough for husbands. I was, 
however, applied to, last winter, by a young princes*, 
who was in the same situation with yourself. Her hus- 
band was enamoured of a Roman singer, who was or- 
dinary enough in person, and declining in years. I 
tried two magical potions in vain. Astonished at, my 
bad success, I began to suspect that the singer herself 
dealt in magic, and that she counteracted my charms 
by others, which destroyed their effect. Piqued, then, 
by that spirit of rivalship which is the inspirer of ta- 
lent. I contrived to procure admission into the house 
of the singer. I ascended to the garret *, it was secured 
with three locks ; you may judge that I had no need 
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of keys to open them. When I entered the garret* I 
soon perceived what it was that rendered my philtre* 
of no avail. I saw a handsome cock, chained by tne 

S»ck, the wings, and the tegs. The cock had on both 
s eyes leather shades, which entirely prevented htm 
from seeing. I laughed with contempt. I seized the 
cock, 8nd contented myself with talcing off the shades, 
Qnite satisfied that all my wishes would be fulfilled, I 
then returned home* In fact, the moment that the cock 
ceased to be blind, the husband of the young princess 
ceased to be so with respect to the singer. He saw her 
as she really was, ugly, old, wicked, and perfidious ; 
and seeing also that bis wife was young, faithful, and 
. charming, he became more enamoured of her than ever. 
The cure which we now have to perform is far more 
difficult . You cannot point out any particular woman 
who has your husband s affections. Several share it, 
and my enchantments, thus divided, would assuredly 
lose their strength. Let us, however, not despair. I 
am the mistress of a terrible secret ; and if 1 could ob- 
tain the locks, cut by yourself, frotn the head of a cri- 
minal who died on the gibbet, I should be sure of mak- 
' r you loved, for year whole life, by him whom yon 



The duchess shuddered at these words, and dismissed 
the sorceress ; but she had no sooner quitted the room 
than Laura hasten** to recal her. Driven to despera- 
tion, Rosalba, after bavin? exhausted her offers, and 
intreaties to her to find other means, and conquered at 
fast by the pertinacity of the Jewess, who persisted in 
repeating that this means alone was certain, Rosalba 
ended by enquiring how these terrible locks were to be 
procured. 

*' Listen to me," said the sorceress. " Half a league 
from Palermo, on the road to Corlione, is a small cba- 
pet, surrounded by a deep ditch. A wooden bridge leads 
to fttis chapel, and round the ehapel rnns a ledge of 
•tone, about six inches wide. Above this ledge, are 
suspended from the walls, the bodies of the criminals 
who afe executed at Palermo. Ttey continue there, as 
a warning to others, till they fall into the ditch, which 
serves as a sepulchre for their remains. If you have 
enough, or rather love enough, to go to €his 
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chapel alone, and to cut off with your left hand the 
locks of the first corpse that you meet with, I will an- 
swer for the rest. But no one must accompany you. 
It is necessary that you should go alone, and that it 
should be at tlie hour of midnight." 

Rosalba reflected for a few moments ; then, seizing 
and strongly pressing the hand of the old Jewess, she 
replied, "I will go." 

The clock struck eleven. Rosalba determined to 
make the attempt immediately. She called for her veil, 
and Laura, trembling gave it to her. She furnished her- 
self with a dark lantern, a pair of scissars, and a dag- 
ger; ordered the sorceress to wait for her*, forbade 
Laura to follow her) and quitted the palace by the 
garden gate. She then hastened out of the city, took 
the road of Corlione, and was soon in the country, en- 
tirely by herself, amidst the darkness of the night, 
walking forward with a rapid and firm step, her mind 
solely occupied with the idea of her husband. 

She arrived ; she saw the chapel— a trembling came" 
over her ; but, without stopping, she sought with her 
lantern the entrance to the wooden bridge. She crossed 
it, and pressed forward ; and, when she came to the 
led^e of stone, she paused to examine it by the feeble 
light of her lantern. This ledge was barely half a foot 
in width, and was cut sloping- towards the ditch. The 
duchess turned the light to it, and looked down the 

Precipice ; she could distinguish whitened bones about 
orty yards below her. 

Almost ready to faint, Rosalba rallied her spirits, 
made an effort, and placed one foot on the narrow 
ledge. At the second step she tottered. Her first im- 

Eulse naturally was to stretch out her hand, to support 
erself by the wall. Her hand met the leg of one of 
the suspended corpses. She seized and held it fast, 
passed her lantern from her left hand to that which 
held the leg, took out her scissars, and stretching out 
her insecurely fixed feet, to raise herself on tiptoe, she 
endeavoured to reach the head of the corpse, that she 
might obtain the locks which she wanted. 

While she was in the midst of this horrible o&itpa-, 
tion, a chariot with six horses passed along the IbigV 
road. In this chariot was a young man, who wak cou- 
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ducting two opera singers to his country-house. By 
the twinkling of the pale light, he distinguished from 
the road a female, who seemed to be trying to take 
down the body of one of the wretched criminals. 
Struck with horror and affright, the young man took 
the female for a sorceress, who was preparing to per- 
form some magical operation. He stopped the horses, 
rushed from his carriage, hurried forward, and, super- 
stitious even though debauched, he exclaimed, with a 
thundering voice, " Infamous wretch ! leave the dead 
in peace, or fear the living. Tremble lest I instantly 
drag you from your horrible prey, and deliver yon into 
the hands of the inquisition. 

What were the feelings of the duchess on hearing 
these words ! It was the voice of her husband ! In 
her surprise and terror, she dropped the lantern, which 
trolled down, went out, and left the unhappy Rosalba 
in utter darkness, suspended to the corpse, trembling, 
scarcely breathing, and aware that her strength was 
rapidly deserting' her. 

The duke redoubled his threats. He wav already 
crossing the* bridge. Compelled at length to speak, 
the nearly dying Rosalba said to him, ".Stop, stop! 
God and my heart bear me witness that I meditate no 
crime. Do not revile an unfortunate being, who de- 
serves only pity ; but, above all, do not come near me, 
unless you wish me instantly to throw myself into this 
gulph/ 

At these words, at that voice, the duke knew his 
wife. He screamed, hurried towards her, uttering her 
name, and imploring her to wait for him, and to take 
courage; he even lavished expressions of tenderness, 
which were forced from him by the danger of Rosalba. 
At length he reached her, seized her in bis arms, car- 
ried her senseless to the chariot, from which he turned 
out those who occupied it ; and flying back to the 
city, frozen with surprise and horror, he reached his 
palace before the duchess recovered from the swoon 
into which she had fallen. 

Laura, when she saw her mistress lifeless . in the 
arms of the duke, filled the air with cries of grief. She 
assisted, and restored her to life ; while the duke, al- 
most beside himself, could not believe what he had 
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seen, strove in vain to comprehend it, and requested 
an explanation. The Jewess, then, with an awful gra- 
vity, addressed him in these words : 

" Insensible and cruel man ! fall on your knees be- 
fore your wife, and adore that model of affectionate 
and constant hearts. Never did lover, never did hus- 
band, receive a warmer, greater, stronger proof of love, 
than that which you have now received. I^earn, in- 
grate! learn what your RosaJba has done for you; 
blush for having- reduced her to it ; and employ your 
whole future lite in paying the debt which you have 
thus contracted in a single moment. 

The Jewess then recounted her conversation with 
the duchess, and the terrible proof which she had re- 
quired from her. The duke did not wait till the old 
woman had finished her story ; he threw himself at the 
feet of the duchess, and shed tears of admiration, ten- 
derness, and repentance; he vowed to atone, by an 
eternal constancy, for that misconduct which ne now' 
abhorred ; he entreated her pardon, and confessed that 
he was not worthy of it. The tender Rosalba raised 
him up with a melancholy smile, pressed him to ller 
bosom, bathed his face with tears or rapture : and, both 
at once pouring out their grateful acknowledgments, 
they mutually thanked each other for the happiness 
which they were henceforth to enjoy. 

From this moment the young Castellamare, aban- 
doning the false friends who had not been able entirely 
to corrupt him, happy in a felicity which he had not 
yet known, that which is given by virtue, pure love, 
and a heart at peace with itself, Castellamare, daily 
more attached to and more loved by Rosjnba, passed 
his days serenely with his faithful wife, ttfeir children, 
and the good old Scanzano. The Jewess, enriched by 
the gifts which the duchess lavished on her, followed 
her advice, and relinquished her dangerous profession. 
She has since confessed that, when she proposed to 
Rosalba to visit the chapel, she knew that the duke 
always passed by it about midnight. She, perhaps, 
reckoned upon this meeting ; but that circumstance 
does not diminish the glory of her success, nor ought 
it in the least to lessen the faith which is due to the 
wonderful power of magicians. R . ♦ . *. 
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NATURAL PHENOMENA. 

No. 10.-THE OESTRUS EQUI. 

THE mode pursued by the parent fly to obtain for its 
young a situation in the stomach of the horse, is truly 
singular, and is effected in the following* manner : — 
When the female has been impregnated, and the eggs 
are sufficiently matured, she seeks among the horses a 
subject for her purpose, and approaching it on the 
wing, she holds her body nearly upright in the air, and 
her tail, which is lengthened for the purpose, curved 
inwards and* upwards. In this way she approaches 
the part where she designs to deposit the eggi and 
suspending herself for a few seconds before it, suddenly 
vlarts upon it, and leaves the egg adhering to the hair. 
She hardly appears to settle, But' merely touches the 
liair with the e^g held out on the projected point of 
the abdomen. The egg is made to adhere by means of 
a glutinous liquor secreted with it. She then leaves 
the horse at a small distance, and prepares a second 
'egg, and, poising herself before the part, deposits it in 
the same way. The liquor dries, and the egg becomes 
-iirmly £lued to the hair. This is repeated by various 
Hies, till four or five hundred eggs are # sometimes 
placed on one horse. 

The horses, when they become used to this fly, and 
find it does them no injury, as theTabani and Conopes, 
by sucking their blood, hardly regard it, and do not 
appear at all aware of its insidious object. 

The skin of the horse is always thrown into a tre- 
mulous motion on the touch of this insect, whjch 
merely arises from the very great irritability of the 
skin and cutaneous muscles at this season of the year, 
occasioned by the continual teasing of the flies, till at 
length these muscles act involuntarily on the slightest 
touch of any body whatever. 

The inside of the knee is the part on which these 
flies are most fond of depositing their eggs, and next 
to this on the side and back part of the shoulder, and 
less frequently on the extreme ends of the hairs of the 
But it is a fact worthy of attention, that the 
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fly does not place them promiscuously about the body, 
but constantly on those parts which are most liable to 
be licked with the tong ue ; and the ova, therefore, are 
always scrupulously placed within its reach. Whether 
this be an act of reason or of iustinct, it is certainly a 
vei-y remarkable one. I should suspect, with Dr. Dar- 
wiu, it cannot be the latter, as that ought to direct the 
performance of any act in one way only. 

Whichever of these it may be, it is, without doubt, 
one of the strongest examples of instinct, or of the 
most circuitous reasoning any insect is capable of. — 
The eggs thus deposited, I at first supposed were 
loosened from the hairs by the moisture of the tongue, 
aided by its roughness, and were conveyed to the sto- 
mach, where they were hatched ; but, ou more minute 
search, I do not find this to be the case, or at least only 
by accident, for when they have remained on the hairs 
four or five days, they become ripe, after which time 
the slightest application of warmth and moisture is 
sufficient to bring- forth in an instant the latent larva. 
At this time, if the tongue of the horse touches the egg t 
its operculum is thrown open, and a small active worm 
is produced, which readily adheres to the moist surface 
of the tongue, and is from thence conveyed with the 
food to the stomach. If the egg- itself be taken up by 
accident, it may pass on to the intestinal canal before 
it hatches; in which case its existence to the full 
growth is extremely precarious, and certainly not so 
agreeable, as it is exposed to the bitterness of the bile. 

I have often, with a -pair of scissars, clipped off some 
hairs with the eggs on them, from the Dorse, and on 
placing them in the hand, moistened with saliva, they 
nave batched in a few seconds. At other times, when 
not perfectly ripe, the larva would not appear, though 
held in the nand under the same circumstances for se- 
veral hours; a sufficient proof that the eggs themselves 
are not conveyed to the stomach. 

It is fortunate for the animals infested by these in- 
sects, that their numbers are limited by the hazards 
they are exposed to. I should suspect near a hundred 
are lost, for one that arrives at the perfect state of a fly. 
The eggs, in the first place, when ripe, often hatch of 
themselves, and the larva, without a nidus, crawli 
% 
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about till it dies ; others are washed oft* by the water, 
or are batched by the sun and moisture thus applied 
together. 

When in the mouth of the animal, they have the 
dreadful ordeal of the teeth and mastication to pass 
through. On their arrival at the stomach, they may 
pass, mixed with the mass of food, into the intestines ;. 
and, when full grown, on dropping- to the ground, a 
dirty road or water may receive them. — If on the com- 
mons, they are in danger of being crushed to death, or 
of being picked up by the birds who so constantly for 
food attend the footsteps of the cattle. Such are the 
contingencies by which nature has wisely prevented 
the too great increase of their numbers, and the total 
destruction of the animals they feed on. 



For the Pocket Magazine. 
A RAMBLE 

INTO 

THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 

DURING THE SPRING OF 181S. 

" Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits." 

SHAKSPEARE. 

SOME time previous to the close of the College Ses- 
sion, I thougnt with delight on the fast approach of 
that period, when I should put into execution a plan I 
bad long entertained, of making a pedestrian excur- 
sion into the Western Highlands of Scotland. By my 
Edinburgh friends I was advised, on account of the 
little foliage then upon the trees, to defer my tour 
until the season of the year should be more advanced. 
This I deemed too insignificant a reason for delaying 
my departure, as I am an ardent admirer of nature at 
all seasons, and more particularly so, when 



1 The spring 



Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing." 

SHAKSPEARE, 

No sooner, therefore, had the much-desired day 
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April tbe 25th, 1818, arrived, than tired of the confine- 
ment of an attendance on classes, I laid aside my books 
for awhile, and filled my little portmanteau with a few 
necessary articles, in readiness to leave Edinburgh on 
the following' morning 1 . 

It being- my desire to view the country from as vari- 
ous situations as possible, I determined to proceed as 
far as Glasgow by water, and perform the remainder 
of my journey on foot. I found upon enquiry, that, 
according to my wishes, the tides fortunately, at this 
time, would allow of my reaching 1 Grangemouth by 
the Tuff steam-boat, which runs daily on the Firth of 
Forth, oetweeu this place and Newhaven, soon enough 
to meet the Union canal-boat near Falkirk, which con- 
veys passengers and goods thence to Glasgow. 

Every thing being thus prepared, I seated myself, 
about nine o'clock on Thursday morning, outside the 
"Newhaven stage, a one-horse coach ; in these parts 
called, perhaps from its craziness, a noddy. The little 
village of Newhaven being but a mile ana a half from 
•Edinburgh, it was not long ere we reached it, although 
the vehicle was well filled with passengers, and loaded 
with their luggage, and the horse almost as ricketty 
as the machine which be drew. On the pier stood a 
motley groupe of persons, waiting for a conveyance to 
the Tug, which was lying at some distance from the 
land. Among these " guidfotk" were some old Scotch 
countrywomen, who, beholding with terror the rough 
waves of the Firth, and receiving unsatisfactory an- 
swers to their laughable enquiries concerning the 
safety of such an aquatic excursion, gave up their 
intended voyage, and returned to Edinburgh, in order 
to seek a Barer conveyance home by land. 

Soon seizing a corner in a small boat, I bade adien 
to Mid Lothian, and all its kind inhabitants. We 
were some time in coming up to the steam vessel, and 
not before the surge had very thoroughly soaked my- 
self and others, who happened to be exposed to its 
heedless rage. With considerable risk of losing a 
hand or foot by the violent agitation of the two boats, 
we at length gained the deck of the Tug. This was 
the first steam-vessel I had entered, and the accidents 
which had happened in them, suddenly recurring to my 
Z 2 
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memory, gave rise, for a short time, to a disagreeable 
sensation of danger. This, however, gradually sub- 
sided as my attention became engaged with the view 
around me. 

The Forth Is here an arm of the sea, about seven or 
eight. miles in breadth. The counties of Mid Lothian 
and Fife, on the opposite shores, have but slight re* 
semblance to any part of England with which I am 
acquainted. Small hills, almost wholly destitute of 
trees, run along the coast of Fifeshirev beyond these, 
at a considerable distance, the Ochel range of moun- 
tains terminates the view towards the north. The 
southern side of the Forth is less diffuse in hiph 
grounds, but more bountiful in wood. Here Leith 
and Edinburgh supported, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, by the huge buttress of Salisbury Craigs and 
Arthur's Seat, with the commencement of the Pent* 
land Hilk, whose summits had scarcely lost u their 
wintery cap of snow," gave a striking character to 
Mid Lothian, and, despite of all its want of richness, 
presented a landscape possessed of do little novelty in 
the eyes of a young English traveller. # Behind us* 
towards the east, the Forth quickly widening, mingled 
its waters with the German 6ceaa; and, before us, the 
protrusion of the Ferry Hills from Fifeshire appeared, 
until we approached very near Queensferry, to unite 
the two counties. In this direction the Firth is 
studded with small islands, or, as they are locally 
called, inches* They are, for .the most part, uninha- 
bited, except by wikf rabbits and sea-gulls. Ou one I 
observed the remains of an old church,, now the abode 
of a few soldiers *, on another, called Inch Gaivie, an 
old castle has been converted into a rittle battery. 
Several of them appeared to be formed of basaltic 
rock. To one my attention was directed by a Scotch 
gentleman : its top was as white as snow, arising, he 
informed me, solely from the dung of t he gea- gulls ! 

A raw, cold wind blew across the water, forming, at 
intervals, an opening in the dense and inky-coloured 
clouds, through which some rays of the sun purst, and 
caught the prominent objects in the scene around me, 
producing an effect well adapted, to the rough cast of 
the country. Nor were the ancient white-washed and 
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spacious mansions of the Scotch lairds wanting, io 
enliven the continual sameness of the barren soil upon 
the shores ; among- them Lord Roseberry's, on the 
southern, and Lord Moray's, on the northern, were the 
most conspicuous. 

Finding- myself rather chilly, I endeavoured to be- 
come warm by pacing 1 the deck, and in this experi- 
enced one of the inconveniences of a steam-boat. 
During this short promenade I passed through two 
extremely different climates : at the head and stern I 
was benumbed with cold, but, while over the engine, 
was as hot as if I had been placed in an oven. Added 
to this, the unpleasant regularity of the engine-crank 
did not much prepossess me in favour of steam-boats. 

The splashing wheels soon swept us through the 
short strait of Queensferry. This ferry forms a con- 
necting link in the north road of Scotland ; and, in 
consequence of the sudden convergence of the sides of 
the Forth, is scarcely two miles across. The contrac- 
tors for this ferry, I have understood, pay annually, to 
government 30001. The waters soon widen again, and 
then gradually decrease towards their source, at the 
foot of Ben Lomond. Our former prospect being now 
entirely excluded from our sight by the Ferry Hills, 
. the view was wholly changed. At a distance of about 
thirty miles in front, we beheld a number of high 
mountains covered with snow ; the highest of these, 
my companion informed me, was " loftvBen Lomond^" » 
the mam object of my -excursion. The shores still 
continued to be high grounds, and seats still conti- 
nued to peep forth from among the trees, which here 
are rather abundant. In general, these seats are huge, 
ponderous fabrics, much more spacious than commo- 
dious or elegant. Little closets, in external appear- 
ance resembling- Moorish watch-towers, are affixed to 
several parts of these buildings, chiefly to the corners. 
Lord Elgin's, however, on account of its chaste exte- 
rior, so different in this respect from the. neighbouring 
• mansions, suddenly attracted my attention. Its par- 
ticular architecture* from the slight and distant glance 
I obtained of it, I could not discover : its tout ensem- 
ble, however, struck me as being similar to an elegant 
Grecian temple. 

Z3 
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We now turned aside, from the middle of the Forth, 
into a very narrow channel formed by immense hank* 
•f mud, at low water uncovered. It was high water 
when we passed ; the channel* we observed, was markr 
ed out by largepoles. By these our helmsman soon 
directed us to Grangemouth. 

Here, swing paid the reasonable fare of three shit 
lings, we all landed. Grangemouth is merely a col* 
lection of warehouses, and devoid of all interest. A 
noddy wen standing by our landing-place, to carry 
passengers and luggage to lock sixteen, where the 
Glasgow canal-boat stops; but, perceiving a great 
number of passengers and boxes crammed into such a 
miserable machine, and being aware that the road lay 
close to the canal, I made no hesitation of giving the 
preference to walking. The Union Canal extends to 
Grangemouth; but, as there are no less than sixteen 
locks between this place and lock sixteen, the expense 
of passing through so many locks prevents the boats 
from coming any nearer to Grangemouth. 



Immediately after having seen my luggage safely 
, laced in the noddy, I proceeded onwards with my 
two companions, whom I bad almost omitted to men- 



tion. The walk was very acceptable and refreshing. 
The country had much the appearance of English, 
and was once the theatre of great bloodshed. Falkirk 
lay before us the whole way; want of time, however, 
prevented us from visiting it. We reached lock six- 
teen a little before the arrival of the boat, and amused 
ourselves by observing a number of country people, 
who, waiting like ourselves, bad seated themselves 
upon a bank; their high cheek bones and lowland 
caps were strikingly different from the healthy, plump 
cheeks and rounded hats of English rustics. 

In a few minutes we heard a horn, and, turning* 
round, beheld the boat scudding swiftly towards us. 
Five minutes only were allowed: for debarkation and 
embarkation. Fresh horses being harnessed to the 
towing-rope, we were presently gliding along at an 
easy pace/ 

" Sleek, well-fed steeds our steady vessel drew: 
llis heavens were fair, and Mirth was of our crew. 
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Along the smooth canal's unbending line, 

Beguiling time with light discourse, we went, 
Nor wanting savoury food nor generous wine." 

SOUTHEY. 

The vessel was fitted up very comfortably, and even 
elegantly. In the cabin I found a small collection of 
books; among which were the Spectator, Monk 
Lewis's Tales, and several odd numbers of the Monthly 
Review. 

When we had proceeded some few miles, the Kelvin, 
and other hills, bounding: our view on either side, ana 
a chilly wind arising-, we all retired to the cabin. Here 
a little rat clergyman, of the kirk of 8cotIand, was do* 
sirous of tanking himself very conspicuous. Appa- 
rently considering himself a superior draught player, 
he engaged with a taciturn American, sitting near him. 
Here, However, fortune entirely forsook him, and 
having lost six games, he resigned the palm of vic- 
tory. He then changed his key, by introducing very 
injudiciously, in so mixed a company, a conversation 
upon agriculture, taxes, and politics; in which he had 
an opportunity of abusing ministers, and letting us 
know of his acquaintance with this nobleman and 
that nobleman, as well as divers lairds innumerable. 

As the shades of evening advanced, after a most 
grand and uncommon sunset, where, through a cavky 
in a black cloud, gushed an Immense and distinct beam 
of gold, we reached Port Dundas. 

" Beside the busy wharf the ' vessel 1 rides, 
With painted plumes, and tent-like awning gay } 

Carts, barrows, coaches, hurry from all sides, 
And passengers and porters throng the way, 

Contending all at once iu clamorous speech, 

Scotch, Gaelic, ' English, each confusing each.'" 

Having delivered our luggage to the porter, we fol- 
lowed after him towards Glasgow, which is about a 
mite from Port Dundas. This porter possessed much 
of Sawney's* characteristics. To our inquiries con- 
cerning tne various sects in the place, nis answers 

• The term Sawney is used in Scotland similarly to Jafon 
Ball in England. 
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were evidently given under the suspicion, that we 
might belong to the sect in point ; and we could not 
but admire his polite liberality towards all parties, 
although he professed to be himself a presbyterian. 
Under his guidance we were not long in finding the 
Bull Inn, where, we gladly rested for the present. 

Hie approach to Glasgow is not so striking to a 
stranger as that to Edinburgh. Glasgow standing' 
upon comparatively level ground, and surrounded by 
a richer country, is devoid of the abruptness and bold- 
ness which characterizes and gives such an indescriba- 
ble interest to every view of Edinburgh. Besides this, 
the contrast between the different parts of the former 
is much less marked than in the latter, for I could 
nowhere discern any thing equal to the elegant regu- 
larity, and cleanliness of tne New, or to the clumsy ir- 
regularity and the disgusting filth of the Old Town of 
JBdinburg-h. Glasgow, however, is a fine city, and in 
the number of its inhabitants is inferior to London 
alone, although the magnitude of the place would 
seem to invalidate the statement. To account for this 
apparent incongruity^ we have to consider the number 
of families dwelling in one house, which 1 suppose is, 
on an average, at least five or six; the houses being 
lofty, and a family scarcely ever occupying more thau 
two flats or floors,* and but seldom more than one. 
. Entering at the north-western extremity, our guide 
conducted us up the Trongate, the principal street, 
which on account of its extent, width, ana straight- 
ness, as well as its buildings, would, among the streets 
of London, hold a distinguished rank. The surround- 
ing bustle appeared to me, after spending; five months 
in a town or so little real business as Edinburgh, very 
considerable, and was peculiarly grateful to my feelings, 
as bearing some faint resemblance to the well-known 
bustle of London. At a distance from home nothing 
can be more agreeable than meeting with objects and 
sounds resembling those which have there been fa- 
miliar to us. 

The next morning- I employed wholly in exploring 
the city. I first took a turn into the college, an an- 
cient and venerable building, formed of several courts, 
including the houses of the professors, as well as the 
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Httnterian Museum. Behind these are extensive £araeu# 
with gravel walks, shaded by lofty trees, until lately 
open to the students, but during the last session they 
have been entirely enclosed. In these gardens the skir- 
mish between Osoaldistone and Rashleigh i&represented 
to have taken place, and from this circumstance they 
are now viewed with as much interest as a spot noted 
in history for some great event. In external appearance 
the museum is much more elegant and modern than 
the rest of the college. The whole building, although 
it has an air of respectability, is not to be compared 
with Edinburgh College, either in respect to its archi- 
tecture or magnificence ; as the latter, when finished, 
will be the grandest in Scotland. All the students 
here wear red £owns, an incumbrance with which the 
Edinburgh students are not burdened. Some pride 
themselves on the antiquity and raggedness of their 
cloaks, intending that the unwary should judge of the 
length of their attendance at college by the age of their 
garbs. The chief utility of cloaks, a student informed 
me. consisted in covering the tatters of an old coat. 

Having met with Mr.lt. an English friend of mine, 
studying at the college, who kindly proffered to officiate 
as my cicerone, we directed our steps towards the Clyde, 
whose name the popular song of " Sweet Kitty of the 
Clyde," had rendered familiar to me almost from my 
infancy. 1 was much surprised to find so wide and fine 
a river not more than two or three feet deep in most 
parts. We crossed over it by the new and most wes- 
terly bridge, in our way to toe old one, our curiosity 
drawing us to it. as the scene where Rob Roy held an 
interview with Osoaldistone. It has no great archi- 
tectural beauty about it. being a massy cumbrous pile. 
On the northern side of the river are two elegant mo- 
dern Gothic chapels, one belonging to the Episcopalians, 
and the other to the Roman Catholics, the expense or 
building which was defrayed by penny subscriptions ! 
Beyond " Rob Roy's Bridge." as it is now designated, 
we crossed another of wood, placed solely for the ac- 
commodation of foot passengers. This brouvbt us to 
the prison, not however the one mentioned in the novel, 
which pas been taken down, but a structure of late 
erection, built of stone, and a considerable ornament 
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to thie part of the town, being 1 in an open space before 
the green j though its proximity to tne water renders 
the situation unhealthy for its wretched inhabitants. 

During my stay in Glasgow the sessions were held 
here; the eight of soldiers guarding- the prison and 
court of justice, appeared strange in the eyes of an 
Englishman. Mr. Jeffrey, the celebrated editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, and an eloquent Scotch advocate, 
meeting at the preceding sessions with some interrup- 
tion from one of these guards, who was not aware of 
Mr. J.'s profession, stopped the proceedings in court, 
and in a most appropriate manner condemned this il- 
legal mode of protecting a court of justice by the in- 
troduction of the military. 

It might be supposed that the Scotch hold Lord 
Nelson in high estimation, if we were to judge from 
the monuments which have been raised to his memory. 
On the Calton Hill, in Edinburgh, is a fine lofty stone 
tower, called Nelson's monument, and in the middle of 
the extensive green before Glasgow gaol, has been 
reared an obelisk for the same purpose, disfigured 
much by the shattered state of its point, which was 
struck by lightning, not long after it had been finished. 
< Leaving the prison, we next walked through the Salt- 
market, tne oldest street in the town, once the residence 
of many noblemen, but now of a set more filthy than 
the inhabitants of the parish of St. Giles's. Tilth ail 
its dirt, however, it cannot be deemed so bad as the 
Cannongate, Bow, and Cowgate, in Edinburgh, for- 
merly the residence of the Scotch court. This altera- 
tion is certainly in favour of the Scotch, and clearly 
-evinces that they have of late made rapid strides to- 
wards perfection ; indeed they, if any thing, are now 
running- into the opposite extreme, and becoming af- 
fectedly fastidious. In the wall of a house in the Salt- 
markeL is a stone with a short inscription, informing 
the reader of a flood of the Clyde, which rose some 
years ago six or seven feet above the pavement. 

As we were now approaching the college, I again 
narted with Mr. K.. and joined my Edinburgh friend, 
Mr. G., who invited me to accompany him on a visit to 
an old acquaintance of his at Port Glasgow . Tempted 
4>y the opportunity I should thus enjoy Of seeing som«- 
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thing of the Clyde. I gladly accepted the invitation. 
We therefore immediately proceeded to the quay, and 
entering the Defiance steam-boat, left Glasgow about 
three oxlock in the afternoon. The banks of the Clyde 
are rather beautiful than otherwise, here and there 
adorned with the villas of Glasgow merchants. In 
consequence of the want of water sufficiently deep to 
admit of large vessels coming close up to Glasgow, 
the steam-boats are extremely useful for conveying 

cods to Port Glasgow, where they are shipped in 

leavy burdened vessels for abroad. It was on the 
Clyde that the first experiment with steam-boats was 
tried in Great Britain. The boats employed on this 
river have the boilers of their engines made of wrought 
iron, and the effects of an explosion hence become al- 
most harmless, as a seam beinj? the weakest part of 
the boiler, always cracks and gives vent to the highly 
condensed vapour, and the ears only of the passengers 
are a little offended by the loud report. 

Two little ragged beggar-boys contrived to creep 
into the boat before our departure, and having ob- 
tained all they were able from the pockets of the pas- 
sengers, by two pathetic tales, delivered in a most 
piteous tone, retired into a corner, and with all imagi- 
nable glee amused themselves during the remainder of 
the voyage, by gambling with their spoils at the game 
of toss-up. 

We had scarcely left Glasgow many miles behind us, 
when a shower of rain compelled me to take shelter in 
the cabin, and content myself with a life of Sterne until 
we reached the pier of Port Glasgow. 

This port is extensive and elegant, the houses and 
harbour are stone, as are all the buildings in Scotland, 
bricks being but seldom met with. Scotch town-halls, 
like those on the continent, have generally a steeple, for 
the purpose of containing a public clock. 

Mr. G.'s enquiry after his friend, Mr. P., proving 
fruitless, we settled ourselves for the evening at the 
inn ; Mr. P., however, made his appearance with ano- 
ther geutleman, aliout eight o'clock, and spent the rest 
of the evening with us. Mr. P. and my friend having 
been apprentices, in the same office, the conversation 
naturally turned upon their old exploits, which with 
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the fatigues of the day as naturally threw me into a 
premature doze. One anecdote, however, in connec- 
tion with the place, related by Mr. P., i must not omit 
to mention. The town -bell, which kept dinning' in 
onr ears the whole evening", was presented to the town 
by some person whose name I do not remember : and 
ra order rant Hm gift should be treated with all doe 
respect, the wise ones of Port -Glasgow had it painted. 



vice was had concerning the best mode of curing" this 
dumbness, and it was at length consigned to the cook 
and scraper, to be roasted, boiled, and scraped ; by 
these means Hie bell again recovered Its sound, but the 
mellowness of Its tones is still a feint and tiring record 
of the operations it underwent, and a slur has ever 
since been attached oA the wisdom of the wise ones of 
Port Glasgow. 

The next morning being fine, I wandered up a hill 
close behind thetown, whence I commanded«a delight- 
ful view of the Clyde and its hilly banks, and the port 
of Greenock, which is only three miles beyond this 
town. Directly before me 1 had a distinct new of the 
distant Highlands, a glance that increased my desire 
to be among them. The harbour below me was but 
thinly scattered with shipping : before the peace of 
1&14, it has been known to receive in one day more 
than forty sail of merchantmen from the West Indies, 
which is far from 'being the case at present. In conse- 
quence of this great trade an additional harbour was 
commenced, but the sudden failure of trade prevented 
its completion, and it now remains in an unfinished 
state. 

The town being merely a place of trade, our curiosity 
respecting it did not detain us long, and Mr. G. having 
fulfilled bis intention, we left it about eleven o'clock, in 
a steam-boat. We remained on deck during the greater 
part of our passage ; the wind blew cool, though not so 
much so as tne day before, and I was determined not to 
lose the prospect this time. Dumbarton and Dunglass 
castles are the chief objects worthy of notice on the 
shores; but as I shall have to mention these hereafter, 
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I defer every thing" concerning them for the present. 
A little beyond Dunglass we perceived a steam-boat 
bad run a-shore : our pilot immediately made up to it, 
and we found It bad stopped in consequence pfsome- 
Ihiog having broken in the engine, without any hurt. 
The goods and passengers were taken into our vessel, 
and the paddles being put in motion, we reached Glas- 
gow about two o'clock, p. in. C. E, 

TO BE RESUMED. 

... ANECDOTE AND WIT. 

No. H.-^HARLOTTE CHAKKE.* 
THE elder Cibber had a daughter, named Charlotte, 
who also took to the stage ; her subsequent life was 
one continued series of misfortune, afflictions, and dis- 
tress, which she sometimes contrived a little to alle- 
viate by the productions of her pen. About the year 
1755, she had worked up a novel for the press, which 
the writer, (Mr. White) accompanied his friend the 
bookseller to hear read : she was at this time a widow, 
having been married to one Charke, a musician, long 
since dead. Her habitation was a wretched thatched 
hovel, situated on the way to Islington, in the purlieus 
of Clerkenwell bridewell, not Very distant from the 
New-river head, where at that time it was usual for the 
scavengers to leave the cleansings of the streets, and 
the nightmen to deposit the contents of the privies of 
the metropolis. The night preceding, a heavy rain had 
fallen, which rendered this extraordinary seat of the 
muses almost inaccessible, so that in our approach we 
got our white stockings inveloped with mud up to the 
very calves, which furnished an appearance much in 
the present fashionable style of half-boots. We knocked 
at the door (not attempting to pull the latch-string) 
which was opened by a tall, meagre, ragged figure, 
with a blue apron, indicating, what else we mightnave 
doubted, the feminine gender. A perfect model for the 
copper-captain' s tattered landlady j that deplorable ex- 

• If I remember right, for I have not the beok at hand 
to refer to, there is a life of this unfortunate woman in 
Floyd's Biography.— ED. 

A A 
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hibitlon of the fair sex, in the comedy of Rule a Wife. 
She, with a torpid voice and hungry smile, desired ns to 
walk in. The first object that presented itself was a 
dresser, clean, it must be confessed, and furnished with 
three or four coarse delft-plates, two brown platters, 
and underneath an earthen pipkin, and a black pitcher* 
with a snip out of it. To the right we perceived and 
bowed to the mistress of the mansion, sitting under the 
mantle-piece, by a fire, merely sufficient to put us in 
mind of starving'. On one hob sate a monkey, which 
by way of welcome chattered at our going in ; on the 
other a tabby est, of melancholy aspect! and at our 
author's feet, on the flounce of her dingy petticoat, 
reclined a dog, almost a skeleton ! he raised his shagged 
head and eagerly staring with his bleared eyes, saluted, 
us with a snarl. "Have done, Fidele! these areiriends." 
The tone of her voice was not harsh ; it had something 
in it numbled and disconsolate ; a mingled effort of 
authority and pleasure. Poor soul ! few were her vi- 
sitors of that description — no wonder the creature 
barked ! A magpie perched on the top round of her 
chair, not an uncomely ornament ! and on her lap was 
placed a mutilated pair of bellows ; the pipe was gone, 
an advantage in their present office ; they served as a 
succedaneum for a writing desk, on which lay displayed 
her hopes and treasure, the manuscript of her novel. 
Her ink-stand was a broken tea-cup, the pen worn to 
a stump ; she had but one ! A rough deaf board with 
three hobbling supporters was brought for our conve- 
nience, on which, without further ceremony, we con- 
trived to sit down, and entered upon business. The 
work was read, remarks made, and alterations agreed 
to, and thirty guineas demanded for the copy. The 
squalid hand-maiden, who had been an attentive lis- 
tener, stretched forward her tawny length of neck with 
an eye of anxious expectation ! The bookseller offered 
five ! Our authoress did not appear hurt : disappoint- 
ments had rendered her mind callous ; however, some 
altercation ensued. This was the writer's first initia- 
tion into the mysteries of bibliopolism and the state of 
authorcraft. He, seeing both sides pertinacious, at 
length interposed, and at his instance the wary haber- 
dasher of literature doubled his first proposal, with this 
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oaring proviso, that bis friend present would pay a 
moiety, and run one half of the risk ; which was agreed 
to. Thus matters were accommodated, seemingly to 
the satisfaction of all parties ; the lady's original sti- 
pulation of fifty copies for herself being previously ac- 
ceded to. Such is the story of the once-admired daugh- 
ter of Colley Cibber, poet laureate and patentee of 
Drury-lane, who was born in affluence and educated 
with tenderness, her servants in livery and a splendid 
equipage at her command, with swarms of time-serving 
sycophants officiously buzzing in her train ; yet, un- 
mindful of her advantages, and improvident in her 
pursuits, 6he finished the career of her miserable exis- 
tence on a dunghill ! 

INDEPENDENCE OF MIND.* 
ANNE HURST was born at Witley, in Surry: there 
she lived the whole period of a long life, and there she 
died. As soon as she was thought able to work, she went 
to service : there before she was twenty, she married 
John Strudwick, who, like her own father, was a day- 
labourer. With this husband she lived a prolific, hard- 
working, contented wife, somewhat more than fifty 
years. He worked more than threescore years on one 
farm, and his wages, summer and winter, were regu- 
larly a shilling a day. He never asked more, nor was 
he ever offered less. They had between them seven 
children 5 and lived to see six daughters married, and 
three of them the mothers of sixteen children, all of 
whom were brought up, or are bringing up, to be day- 
labourers. Strudwick continued to work till within 

• It is to be hoped that do reader will be fastidious 
enough to think that this simple narrative occupies a space 
which might have been better filled. 

" Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor." 
From causes which we shall not here discuss, the poor 
have, unfortunately, long been losing that honest Indepen- 
dence of spirit, which has so beneficial an effect on their 
character ; and it is, therefore, now become .as much an 
act of policy as it is of duty, to hold up to nraisa and imi- 
tation those by whom it has been preserved.- ED, 
AA2 
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seven weeks of the day of his death j and at the age of 
fourscore, in 1787, he closed, In peace, a not inglorious 
life : for to the day of his earth, he never received a 
farthing 1 in the way of parochial aid. His wife survived 
him about seven years ; and though bent with age and 
infirmities, and little able to work, exeept as a weeder 
in a gentleman's garden, she also was too proud either 
(to ask or receive any relief from the parish. For six 
or seven of the last years of her lire, she received 
twenty shillings a year, from the person who favoured 
me with this account, which he drew up from her own 
mouth. With all her virtue and all her merit, she yet 
was not much liked in her neighbourhood : people in 
affluence thought her haughty, and the paupers of 
the parish, seeing, as they eould not help seeing, that 
her life was a reproach to theirs, aggravated all her 
little failings. Yet the worst thine they had to say of 
her, was, that she was proud : which they said was 
manifested by the manner in which she buried her hus- 
band. Resolute, as she owned she was, to have the fu- 
neral, and every thine 1 that related to it, what she called 
decent, nothing could persuade her from having han- 
dles to his coffin, and a plate on it mentioning his age. 
She was also charged with having behaved herself 
crossly and peevishly towards one of her sons in-law, 
who was a mason, and went regularly every Saturday 
evening to the ale-house, as he said, just to drink a 
pot or beer. James Strudwick, in afi his life, as she 
often told this ungracious son-in-law, never spent five 
shillings in any idleness j luckily, (as she was sure to 
add) he bad it not to spend. A more serious charge 
against her was, that, living to a great age, and but 
little able to work, she grew to be seriously afraid, that 
at last she might become chargeable to the parish (the 
heaviest, in her estimation, of all human calamities) 
and that thus alarmed, she did suffer herself more 
than once, during the exacerbations of a fit of distem- 
pered despondency, peevishly, (and perhaps petulantly) 
to exclaim, that God Ahmghty, by suffering her to 
remain so long upon earth, seemed actually to have 
forgotten her. Such are the simple annals of dame 
Strudwick; and her historian, partial to his subject; 
closes it with lamenting, that such village memoirs 
have not been often sought for and recorded. 
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JOHN WESSEL. 
SEXTUS the Fourth, having: a great esteem for this 
learned German, sent for him, and said, " Son, ask of 
us what you will : nothing shall be refused to you that 
becomes our character to bestow, and your condition 
to receive." " Most holy father/' replied he, " I shall 
never be troublesome to your holiness ; you know I 
never sought after great things ; the only favour that 
I have to Beg- is, that you wilt permit me to take out 
ofyour Vatican library a Greek and a Hebrew Bible." 
" You shall have them," said Sextos ; " but what a 
simple man you are ! Why do you not ask for a bi- 
shopric ?" " Because, holy father, I do not want one," 
replied Wessel. 

TERMING. 
IN former days, the natives in some parts of Wales 
were much addicted to terming; t. e. brewing- a barrel 
of ale at some favourite ale-house, and staying there 
till it was all drunk out. They never went to bed, even 
should the term last a week ; they either slept in their 
chairs, or on the floor, as it happened; then awoke, and 
resumed their jollity. At length, when the barrel was 
exhausted, tbey reeled away, and the hero of this bac- 
chanalian rout always carried the spiggot in triumph. 
Coursing was very frequently the occasion of these 
term*; each gentleman brought his greyhound, and 
often made matches, more for the glory of producing 
the best dog, than for the value of the bet. 

BENEVOLENCE. 
WHEN Mr. Wilcocks* left his estate at Barton, he 
resided for some time at Kettering, in Northampton- 
shire. There, as usual, Ms levee of the poor ana the 
maimed, the halt and the blind, was pretty much 

crowded. Mr. G , the person with whom he lodged, 

had often the curiosity to observe the distribution of 
his bounty. To one man, in particular, he saw him 

• Mr. Wilcocks, who had all the benevolence of Howard, 
was the author of " Roman Conversations." He died, on 
the asd of December, itsi, at the age of sixty-nine. His 
father was Bishop of Gloucester. — ED. 
A A3 
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give a shilling: ; when, not being* able to restrain bis 
disapprobation of goodness so abused, he hastily ex-? 
claimed, " Sir, that man is one of the greatest rascals 
we have in the parish !" Mr. Wilcocks said nothing 
for the moment ; bat, after some time, he sent for the 
man back again, when Mr.G— managed to get near 
enough to overbear him address the man as follows : 
" I find you have behaved so ill, that you have not a 
friend in the world ; there is half-a-guiuea for yon, to 
keep you from immediate want ; and now, endeavour 
to behave better." 

BISHOP WAEBURTOX, 

WHEN the first volume of the Divine Legation was 
shewn to Dr. Bentley (as his son-in-law, Bishop Cum- 
berland, told Dr. Home), he looked it over, and then 
observed of the author to his friend. " This man bas a 
monstrous appetite, with a very baa digestion." 

A CHEAP MINISTERIAL FAVOUR. 

A GENTLEMAN, who had been long attached to 
Cardinal Mazarine, and much esteemed by that mi- 
nister, but little assisted in his finances by court fa- 
vour, one day told Mazarine of his many promises, 
and his dilatory performance. The cardinal, who had 
a great regard for the man, and was unwilling to lose 
bis friendship, took his hand, and leading him into the 
library, explained to him the many demands made 
upon a person in his situation as minister, and which 
would oe politic to satisfy previously to other re- 
quests, a* they were founded on services done to the 
state. Mazarine's companion, not very confident id 
the minister's veracity, replied, " My lord, all the fa- 
vour! expect at your hands is this, that whenever we 
meet in public, you will do me the honour to tan ue 
on the shoulder in the most unreserved manner. In 
two or three years the friend of the cardinal became . a 
wealthy man, on the credit of the minister's attentions 
to him ; and Mazarine used to laugh, together with 
his confidant, at the folly of the world, in granting 
their protection to persons on such slight security. 
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. . For the PockH Maga&nt. 
THE NOVICE OF SAN MARTINO: 
▲ TALE * 
IT was early in the seventeenth century, that Lu- 
dovico Carantani, an aspiring: Italian, the lather of 
two daughters, whose personal and mental endow- 
ments far exceeded the attractions of any aronnd them, 
' aimed at aggrandizing* his house by a princely alli- 
ance. The beauty of Victoria and Olivia was the 
theme of every youth : but, though the charms of each 
claimed admiration, the diversity of their dispositions 
would strike the most superficial observer. Victoria, 
to spriehtfy wit, added a capricious and perverse tem- 
per 5 while Olivia, to the natural softness of her sex, 
added an engaging amiability, and nndesigning sweet- 
ness of manner, that formed a perfect contrast to the 
hauteur of her sister. 

In their earliest years an uncle dying, bad be- 
queathed his vast fortunes between them ; but, with 
a condition that, in case either of them entered a reli- 

e'ous house, or died before attaining twenty-one, or 
ifore marriage, the whole accumulating mass should 
vest in the other. 

Fernando, Duke of Milan, had long contemplated, 
with a sordid eye, the splendid fortunes of Carantani *« 
daughters, and resolved, if both portions could be cen- 
tered in one of them, he would offer her the ducat co- 
ronet. He perceived the insatiable ambition of Caran- 
tani, and held out the lure, which was eagerly caught 
at by the cold father, who, hopkig to place the glit- 
tering bauble on Victoria's forehead, determined to 
immure the tender Olivia in the gloomy recesses of 
the Abbey of San Martina. Even Victoria, his ever- 
favoured child, was unacquainted with his designs ; 
but busy rumour at length whispered to her the tale. 
She was dazzled for a moment with the empty splen- 
dour of title and dignity ; yet she couW not be mind 
to the duke's motive in soliciting the hand of one he 
had never seen ; neither could she be deaf to the cha- 

* founded on Major Parity's tragedy of " Reveage." 
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raeter of avarice, which, from ho- earliest yean, she 
remembered that every tongue coupled with his name. 
Her father's concealing' from her a scheme so im- 
portant to her interest, wounded her to the quick ; but 
he now stooped to tell her, that the hour was speedily 
approaching that would introduce her to her intended 
k>ra ; and the hope of being- hailed throughout Italy 
as lady-duchess, aided by her father's arguments, 
quickly overpowered all other considerations. 

The tender passions had but little root in the bosom 
of Carantani ; his anxieties, however, were all alive, 
not to the interests of his offspring ? but to the eleva- 
tion of his house, and great were his fears lest Olivia 
should vehemeutly protest against taking her vows. 
The communication of his schemes he determined 
should devolve upon the prioress of San Martinb 5 
whose despotic sternness, he rightly conjectured, 
would compel prompt obedience to dictates, which 
were so strongly connected with tbe interests of the 
abbey. 

. Olivia, being three years younger than her sister, had 
scarce seen her eighteenth summer, and had, from her 
infancy, been almost a constant inmate of the convent. 
Her education was now completed, and she had begun 
to anticipate her emancipation from a confinement, 
which, to a young and ardent imagination, was rigid 
and galling, when she was thunderstruck by the prio- 
ress's intimation, that tbe hallowed walls or San Mar- 
tino were to protect her for ever ! Hoping" to add to 
tbe riches of her house, the prioress, while she com- 
municated this unwelcome news, spared no argument 
which she thought might induce Olivia to bow to 
. Carantani's wishes. 

The prioress left Olivia lost in dismay, and labour- 
ing under ill-concealed agony. Her thoughts had 
never, for a moment, dwelt upon the prospect that 
was now displayed to her, like the dreary expanse of a 
horrid waste. The abrupt communication of her la- 
ther's mandate wrung her heart with a thousand 
pangs. Knowing his violent temper, and that she 
could scarce hope for any hand to rescue her, she sunk 
under the anticipation of revolving years of living, 
death, ending only in the thick darkness of the tomb. 
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Her mind, mined in monkish superstition, had been 
taught to look for consolation only in the capricious 
dispensation of a confessor : a disclosure to whom of 
her real feelings, she foresaw, would blast that bitter 
remnant of life which yet remained ; for, though thus 
dragged from every joy at so early an age, she had 
poignant feelings to combat with* She bad never 
Jcnowu the fond affection of maternal care, her mother 
having been snatched from life, leaving aer younger 
daughter in a cold world, like a budding snow-drop, 
exposed to the nipping frosts. Her stem father baa 
ever treated her with parental authority, though appa- 
rently with but little of parental affection. Victoria 
was his favourite ; and her bold assurance, and quick 
retort, could parry a rebuke, that would sink the 
milder spirit of Olivia. She felt, to its full extent, the 
duty she owed her father ; but she felt, what she scarce 
dared acknowledge to herself, that she fostered in her 
bosom the warmest affection for another, whose form, 
in ideal vision, became the imaginary companion of 
her solitary moments. She baa associated with him 
every joy, with which her fancy had spangled the fu- 
ture path of life; bad dissipated approaching sorrows, 
by the impression that he would support her through 
them, and, by sharing her cares, render the burthen 
light. Too often she dwelt, with fond delight, on the 
hour, which faithful remembrance would paint to her, 
when his eyes, in stolen glances, first told -her the emo- 
tions of his bosom, when chance gave him the only 
opportunity of clasping her hand. The feverish ar- 
dour of his pressure was still left; but must she bid 
adieu to these thoughts, for ever ! must she now be 
torn from ever joy : must she never again think of 
Florian de Rosalba? Perish the horrid thought! it 
was worse than death,— it racked her whole frame ! — it 
was past endurance ! Yet she knew that preparations 
were making for her speedily taking that ve*L which, 
once assumed, would tor ever separate her from the 
object of her dearest hopes. • 

Florian de Rosalba was the descendant of a noble 
and ancient family. Though he possessed but a li- 
mited patrimony, yet he united, with a graceful per* 
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son, every disposition that could endear him to a 
tender heart. He had long* silently admired Olivia, 
but had ever kept in mind the obstacle her immense 
fortune raised to his obtaining her hand. When Vic- 
toria attained twenty-one, Carantani threw open his 
halls, and assembled alt the youth and nobility of the 
city to a sumptuous entertainment, in celebration of 
the event. Olivia was permitted to join the festive 
scene: it was then that fortune, in a momentary inter- 
change of glances, blest Florian with the assurance 
that Olivia was not indifferent to his passion. From 
' this instant he gave reins to his every hope, and al- 
lowed his ardent imagination to paint the varied 
scenes of future bliss. With eager attention he 
watched Carautanf s movements : he greedily listened 
to every rumour, nor was it long ere he heard that the 
Duke of Milan was to be united to Victoria, and that 
Olivia was doomed to cloistered seclusion, a fate 
which he resolved to frustrate, or die in the attempt. 
The emergency of his situation compelled him to sirh- 
due his conflicting feelings : and, penning a few hasty 
lines, he flew to deposit them in an obscure niche, 
near the chapel of the convent. It was evening : the 
setting sun had gilded, with his retiring rays, the top- 
most spires of the city ; the bustle of life had given 
way to softened quiet, when the perturbed footstep of 
Florian echoed through the vaulted cloisters of San 
Martino. The swelling- organ, accompanied by the 
thrilling voices of the sisterhood, and deeper tones of 
the monks, now rose in solemn cadence, and floated 
through the noiseless aisles. Florian paused : he list- 
ened for a moment, vainly imagining that he might, 
perchance, distinguish the silvery notes of his Olivia ; 
out, no ! the hymn wafted heavenward died on the ear, 
and the concluding vespers roused him from his mo- 
mentary reverie, scarce had he retired ere the stately 

-abbess, followed by her daughters, passed from the 
chapel. All had now entered the convent, save one': 
it was Olivia*; she lingered, hoping unobserved to 

snatch from its marble tomb her expected prize. In 
the well-known crevice was Florian's letter, now ckra- 

t>Iy welcome, when there scarce appeared aught e!»e m 
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the world to cheer her. She burst it open, and eagerly 
ran over its contents, yielding 1 her at once joy and 
dismay/ Floriau loved ner, loved her ardently; would 
brave any danger to render her happy}! but how did 
her mind magnify the peril that would attend any plan 
devised for her rescue I Dangers arose on every side, 
in every shape; surrounded by misfortune, sne felt, 
she lived, but to despair. A footstep now sounded 
near: it was the Abbot Angelo. His approach re- 
doubled her agitation. In her emotion she dropped 
Florian's letter, which Angelo picking up, was on the 

Soint of restoring to her, when the eager anxiety of 
er effort to regain it awoke his suspicions. Thrusting 
her from him, he quickly perused it, and vehemently 



called for the prioress, with a voice that rung around 
cloisters. In the intervals of his ft 

fence. Her supplications were vain : he heeded her not, 



the desolate cloisters. In the intervals of his fury, the 
plaintive voice of Olivia beseeched his pity. His si- 



but reiterated his calls on the lady prioress. The 
lights now flickered over the murky wails; the prio- 
ress, with her sisterhood pressing- forward, were 
stopped by surprise. Whence was this intrusion? 
how! Angelo, with the novice prostrate at his feet! 
Had it been other than Angelo, what would have been 
ber suspicions ! He was the church's idol and the peo- 
ple's pride : twice twenty thousand tongues proclaim-, 
ed his spotless purity ! But the youth, the beauty of. 
Olivia ! He leu her, however, brief time for suppo- 
sition. Unfolding the sad tale, and presenting Flo- 
rian's letter, he soon roused the prioress to fury. Oli- 
via bade adieu to every hope: already fearful visions 
swam before her eyes, portentous of her horrid doom : 
she sunk under the thought, and the sisterhood, sup- 
porting her almost lifeless from the spot, left the 
unfeeling abbot to meditate on his cruelty. Had but 
one ray of pity touched his soul, be might have led a 
weary wanderer back, amidst the still waters and the 
pastures green, to bless his aid, and humbly walk with 
God. Angelo, what said thy conscience? He asked 
it not ; but, flying from its dictates, plunged into 
deeper scenes of blood. Hate, rooted hate to Olivia's 
l}ou*e, had deafened him to her heart-smiting entrea- 
ties,, when her anguish would have softened the most 
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> to tbat revenge on Carantani, which he had lung 
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In early life, Count Lernia had loved, with the ten- 
derest passion, one who warmly returned his attach- 
ment; nor did there appear an obstacle to his union 
with all he desired, when, on the eve of his nuptials, 
he found himself plunged in sudden ruin. Heated 
with wine, urged onward by a frantic appetite of gain, 
he staked his fortune to a fellow noble; be cast the 
dice, and all was lost. His treacherous rival, with spe- 
cious offers of relief, persuaded him to take on bona a 
thousand ducats, ana seek another clime, leaving his 
patrimony to liquidate his debt ; but scarce had he 
reached toe foreign shore ere payment of the bond was 
demanded, and he, a friendless, unknown bankrupt, 
hurried to a distant prison. Meanwhile, rumour spread 
a report of bis being murdered, and that his mangled 
carcase had been cast into the deep; a taie which 
gained credit from his mysterious disappearance. His 
plighted bride, distracted, unconscious what she did, 
was by a sordid parent wrought upon, ere one short 
year had elapsed, with faltering lips, to confirm the 
vows that bound her to another for ever. Tears roiled 
over Lernia's head, unmarked to him by the light of* 
day, when a public festival gave freedom to his ema- 
ciated form. He hastened to Cbivazzo ; there heard 
the almost-forgotten tale of his death ; and, unrecog- 
nized in bis altered person, beheld his rival possessing 
all that he had once longed for. It was too much ! — 
The bright orb of day beamed on him free indeed, but 
ruined. By a dreadful oath he bound himself to be 
avenged; then sought San Msxtino's gloomy walls, and 
there, by bitter penance and austere guise, deemed lit- 
tle less than saint, he rose to the highest offices. His 
fame was not confined to the precincts of his convent, 
nor to the boundaries of the city ; the piety of Aagelo 
was a theme of far more universal admiration. Long 
had the saintly -hypocrite beheld, with savage joy, the 
ambition of Carantani, and anticipated all the delight 
of revenge in blighting his hopes. Now he perceived 
the long-looked-for moment fast appproachlng, when 
he should hurl his unsuspecting oppressor headlong 
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from the summit of bis wishes, and involve fcmr in \he 
blackest despair. 

The emissaries of the abbot, on the Dutte of Milan** 
arrival-, conveyed to him assurances of Olivia's deter- 
mination to resist taking- the veil, and information that 
she wait passionately attached to a young nobleman, 
Who would doubtless use every endeavour to -prevent 
her impending- doom j — thus awakening- the duke>s 
mind to the precarious chance of his obtaining this 
half of the golden dower,— while, on the*other band^ 
he learned that Victoria secretly cortnteharfceo' the bulk 
sing flatteries of a cowardly ion. To accept her Hamt 
with only half the fortune, would not answer his £recdy 
views ; but she was too rich a prize to ldsvaad he re- 
solved to urge Carantani to consummate the vows of 
b th his daughters on one evening*, hoping- that the 
same hour which witnessed the foiflorn Olivia tdrh 
from the world, would behold Victoria plunging into 
its vortex ; and would place within bis grasp all ber 
wealth. Victoria treated him with disdainful coldness 
and ironical contempt, which, though it might occa- 
sionally cause him a momentary smart, he did not re- 
gret, hoping to reserve it as a plausible excuse for de- 
clining her band, should mote weighty reasons even- 
tually decide his doing so. 

Night hushed all in sleep, but Angelb slept not ; be 
pillowed himself on the near approach of his revenge, 
and the dawn of morning shewed his -victims deeply 
entangled in the net he bad spread for them. The 
prioress, determining to visit vlivia's fault with the 
heaviest punishment her despotic spirit could devise, 
had condemned her to a dreary dungeon, cutting bet 
off from the smallest comfort; hoping that the misery 
of her fate would induce her, more willingly, to listen 
to the proposals for her taking the veil, threading t6 
lose so rich a nrize from her house, she was anxious to 
see her speedily within the pale of the church, and her 
wishes were gratified by the arrival of a messenger from 
Carantani, announcing his wish that the ensuing even- 
ing might be the period that should fix his daughter's 
fate. The prioress readily gave directions to hurry on- 
ward every preparation for the event, and then hastened 
to visit Olivia. 

BB 

I 
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Jerome, a creature of the abbot's, who concealed hrs 
Iniquities under the monkish grarb, had observed two 
pilgrims, that had been admitted to the abbey, de- 
scending- from the garden by a trap-door, which led to 
the cemetery. On communicating this to Angelo, a 
thought flashed across their minds, that it was Florian, 
accompanied by a trusty friend, seeking Olivia. If 
that was the case, the abbot, on their next visit, would 
give them up to the Inquisition ; but he was now sum- 
moned to tne prioress, who wanted his counsel. In 
her visit to Olivia, one of the sisterhood had' acciden- 
tally found a dagger on the rough floor of the dungeon, 
which had induced them to suppose that she meditated 
suicide. As its brightness proclaimed it to have been 
but a recent inmate of the damp cell, the abbot seized 
this opportunity of imploring the prioress to permit 
him to have an audience with the novice ; but none of 
his arts could gain him access to this horrid den. He, 
however, felt his opinion confirmed, that the subter- 
raneous passage would conduct him to it ; and, accom- 
panied by Jerome, he hastened to descend by the door, 
where, as he rightly judged, Florian had ventured in 
search of Olivia. Tne rays of their Ian thorn scarce 
penetrated the thick gloom. They almost thought 
their search fruitless, when a small pannel yielding to 
Angelo's pressure, he threw it downward, and viewed 
his victim, sinking to the earth in terror. Olivia was 
looking for Florian, and deemed what she now saw 
some fearful apparition ; but Angelo's cold and rugged 
grasp recalled her fleeting senses, and waked her to life, 
which he, drawing from beneath his robe a blackened 
phial, told her she must speedily relinquish, if she 
would save her Florian from the jaws of the Inquisi- 
tion. Her resolution wavered ; she seized the poisonous 
drug ; but a distant footstep sounded along the vaulted 
passage— it approached — she dashed the phial from 
ner ! — It was Florian, coming; to her rescue ! She flew 
toward the opening, urging him to fly; but he, who was 
resolved to effect her escape, or die in the attempt, 
rushed down, followed by Jerome, who had concealed 
himself in the passage. A desperate struggle now en- 
sued, but Florian, after a vain attempt to cope with 
Angelo and the athletic Jerome, was overpowered, and 
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they dragged him through the little door, which closed 
amidst the agonised shrieks of Olivia ana the report of 
fire-arms, the sounds of which, reverberating along the 
hollow vaults, were lost in echo. 

How different were the scenes above ! The darkened 
shades of evening had again sunk around the earth, 
and the elare of innumerable lights gleamed through 
the windows of San Martino's chapel, whither the 
whole city had crowded, to catch the last glimpse of 
the beauteous Olivia, and to view the nuptials of Vic- 
toria and the Duke of Milan. Already had the monks 
arranged themselves in front of the assembled multi- 
tudes ; the gilded gratings, which divided the chapel, 
were thrown asunder, and tne stalely prioress with ner 
closely-veiled daughters had proceeded to stalls pre- 
pared for them : two of the sisterhood had been dis- 
patched to hasten Olivia's approach : the deeply-rolling 
organ and swelling voices of the chaunters nad now 
ceased, and all was silence. Every eye was turned to- 
ward the avenue which led from the convent, momen- 
tarily expecting Olivia's entrance; the hearts, not of the 
young only, but of the aged, were beating with sickened 
horror at her fate, when a quickened pace echoed along 
the aisle, which instantly arrested their attention ;-— 
Ludovico Carantani, with a disordered air, sprung 
through the crowd, and wildly bade the, lady prioress 
stop the ceremony, crying loudly, " My daughter, my 
daughter, my poor injured Olivia ! Give her to my 
arms ! This night shall see her Florian de Rosalba s 
bride." The rumour of Victdria's flight with the empty 
coxcomb Celestini, whose adulations she had long 
countenanced, now spread through the chapel. But 
in a moment all was hushed at the sad sight of the 
fair Olivia, whose form still survived shocks that had 
destroyed her mind. She flitted toward her father like 
a sheeted spectre, and he, folding- her in his arms, lost 
in speechless agony, sunk his head on her shoulder 
unmanned, till he was roused from his trance of grief 
by the entrance of the Duke of Milan, who led in An- 
gelo strongly guarded j while servants followed, sup- 
porting the dying Florian. The duke, in searching lor 
Victoria, had passed by the convent walls, and per- 
ceiving a rope ladder, he mounted it, folio wed by his 
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servant*. Urg»d onward at first by tl^e sound of a man 
4« in distress, he was next led by traces of blood to tn* 
trap-door, which, being scarce closed, struck him as 
the foreboder of evil ; fie descended it, and found Flo- 
Han weltering; in blood. The diabolical Angela, the 
plotter of all the horrid train of wo, had hoped to con- 
ceal himself in a dark; recess, but in vain ; justice, 
sooner or later, will overtake its victims. Angelo's 
career of guilt was now run, and Jerome, whom Fforian 



bad mortally wounded, in his expiring ffasp discovered 
the abbot's niding place, from, whence he was dragved; 
to the full blaze of light that beamed through the cna*. 



pel, in.tende4 to celebrate other scenes, but now wit- 
nessing the expiring moments of youthful life. Who 
was thi wretch, that, under the garb of saintly piety, had 
wrought the ruin of an entire family ? The Abbot An- 
gelo threw hack his cowl, and,' with a horrid, ghastly 
griff, exclaimed, '< Count Lernia !" The words blasted 
(Wantaqu iJuman aia could now neither avail Florian 
nor the detracted Olivia, who bent over him ■> the 
inorfal life of each was ebbing fast, and, with one con- 
Tujsiye struggle, the|r departing spirits flew hand in 
nao4tol»ea*ea. _ ?. 

For the Pocket Magazine. 
A VIRION Otf A BIJITH-NIGHT. 

. " poll sjepp instructs, npr ?port vain creams in vain." 

t^t YOUNG. 

IT is usual, I know not for what reason, %o celebrate 
the return of the 4ay which gave us birth, with mirth 
and festivity, with rejoicing and congratulations. As 
the chain of custom, 19 not easily broken, I submitted 
to it an the last anpiversary of ray nativity; and agreed 
to receive the good wishes of my friends, and the pro- 
fessions of my acquaintance, with all due formality. 

The day was spent in such amusements as are usual 
on these occasions, and, when night separated us, we 
parted with regret. But the pleasure that is met with 
in a numerous company, is seldom such as to give rise to 
gratifying reflections *{iea \t is. past j it rather affords 
eqj<*yraent for the present, than contemplation for tl|e 
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future. The spirits, having 1 been wound up to a pitch 
-of hilarity far beyond their common standard, when the 
stimulus which raised them is removed, sink in a pro- 
portionate degree below their ordinary elevation: plea- 
sure is succeeded by satiety; and we view with disgust 
those objects which we so lately regarded with trans- 
port. 

When I was left alone^ upon the departure of the 
company, I threw myself on a chair; and, giving way 
to the train of thought which presented itself, I began 
•to ruminate upon the occurrences of the day which 
was just concluded; and I reflected, with regret, that 
it had been employed in the search after happiness 
which it had not afforded, and in the pursuit of plea- 
sure, of which it was not found to be productive. From 
the consideration of my disappointment in this in- 
stance, my reflections almost insensibly wandered to 
the uncertain nature of all earthly bliss ; the unforeseen 
events which so frequently overthrow our best-con- 
structed schemes of enjoyment, and the insurmount- 
able difficulties which we experience in the pursuit of 
those objects which we esteem necessary to our felicity. 
At length; wearied by the exertions of the day, and 
the reflections of the night, I sunk into a slumber. I 
had no sooner fallen asleep, than Fancy, ever active, 
presented to my mind the following' vision. 

I imagined tnat the room in which I sat was sud- 
denly illuminated with a brilliancy surpassing tnat of 
the noon-day sun ; and in the midst or that cloudless 
glory which filled the place, stood a being, the rcful- 

fence of whose countenance so dazzled my eyes, which 
had instinctively raised on his appearance, that I in- 
voluntarily closed them, and remained for a Jew mo- 
ments in silent wonder : I was, at length, restored to 
sensation by hearing the following words, which were 
uttered in a tone that was at once awful and pleasing : 
"Attend, oh young man, to the voice of instruction ; 
bend thine ear to the accents of wisdom ; receive with 
grateful attention the lessons which Heaven kindly 
offers for thy future conduct ; and neglect not the 
warning which may not be repeated. 

" Thou art yet but in the dawn of life; thy soul has 
•not yet been woHnded by the arts of treachery, nor 
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polluted by the allurements of vice : hut what thou 
fast Dot known- tbou caus* pat guard ageieet 5 let pee. 
eepMhen, supply tfoe place of experience j ami let the 
dictate of eternal wjsdom teacb tyee .to shun tM 
which cannot be encountered wftbout contamination; 
which offers pleasure to (be sjght, and .poisofl to the 
heart ; which affords a slight gratification here, and 
entails eternal misery hereafter. 

"Han, too inucb elated by those gif|s which the 
munificence of his Creator lias bestowed upqu pim, 
forgets that the same power whicb granted} cai* revoke 
the 00011$ he forgets, that of friin jto wbom much ja 
given, much wUfbe required} and ti)at not a single 
talent must remain unemployed without inquiry, or 
unimproved without punishment « instead of eensu}fc- 
lag those sacred reeorde wbieb the Almighty baa given 
expressly for hi« instruction, l|e impiously and fool- 
ishjy dares to erect a standard for his owu conduct, 

tbewi*- 
im exjs- 

^ , continues to 

ewe*. Vine successfully attacks the beart which dis- 
dains (he guardianship of Omnipotence 5 and once 
haying gained m entrance there, maintains her seal, 
and enjaigej ber influence, by the means whicb first 
gained her admittance. Conscience may* Weed, some- 
times make a feeble effort to arouse feim from his fetal 
lethargy j bu* vies will persuade him that the day of 
a&trthution is yei far dietant, pa- that it will never ar- 
rive* he Jistees to her suggestions \ be heaps fcran#- 
greasion on transgression, till, saa£ too deeo in the 
abyss of sin, he considers the enormity of W Qwu 
guiltiness anther than the immensity of the divine 
mexeys he .dares not ash for pardon, became be thinks 
JMserunes too black for forgiveness 5. and 4broug)i ^ 
of perdition, he periebe* indeed ! 

^Beware, then, of *he ^.epfwoeebes to Wee 5 re- 
member that the wages of sin 1* deajtli j and tljppgfc 
every temporal advantage may appear on her s«de ; 
monkb taeuty may aUure thy yen**, or gold attempt 
to seduce thine old age \ though fraud may offer Jthee 
ajauence, and ambition may proffer glory and power, 
reject them all : they age indeed formidable assaUanjg j 
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but the arms which will enable thee to vanquish tbent 
are at hand;— by the Scriptures alone can they be op- 
posed, by the Scriptures alone can they be defeated. 
Let them, then, be thy study; make them thy rule of 
action; and thy reward shall be, not tmly a life on 
earth happy beyond whatever vice can bestow, but an 
eternal, unchangeable, existence of inconceivable and 
Incomparable felicity. 

" But this reward, so glorious, and so far beyond all 
human desert, thou canst not obtain by the mere ab- 
stinence frpm vice ; thou must also practise virtue. 
Thou must be Charitable to the distressed 5 kind to the 
unfortunate ; and merciful to the guilty. If wealth 
shall crown thy exertions, thou must consider thyself 
the steward of Heaven ; and, in imitation of that Hea- 
ven, thon must distribute the abundance which is 
showered upon thee, to those whose lot is less fortu- 
nate. Shoufdst thoU, on the contrary, be doomed to 
pass thy life in poverty, thou mayest teach patience by 
thy precepts, and enforce it by thy example; thou 
mayest still discharge thy duty to God and to thy 
neighbour; thou mayest share freely the little that 
Ifron hast, with those who have still less— for thoii 
must remember that even the cap of cold water, given 
in charity, will be accepted and rewarded— thou mayest 
instruct the young in the way of rectitude; and, by 
showing in thine own peraon the power of virtue to 
render the lowest station productive of that happiness 
which, without it, the most exalted station cannot be- 
stow* thon mayest induce the misguided wanderer from 
her paths to retrace his steps, to repent him of his 
guilt, and by his actions to deserve that forgiveness, 
which by his prayers he will desire. 

•** This day is the beginnings of a new year of thy life : 
let this day. then, be the beginning of a course of virtue 
which shall continue till thine existence be at an end. 
Thou wishest to acquire knowledge ; but remember, 
that the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; 
and thai all human knowledge is vain, without that 
divine enliffhtenine which leads to the practice of rec- 
titude. Nevertheless, earthly science should not he 
neglected ; since its pursuit gives employment to those 
hours which might else be devoted to the service of 
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vice ; and its acquirement renders man more eminently 
useful to his fellows. Employ tby youth, therefore, in 
the acquisition of knowledge, that in thine age thou 
mayest assist in its diffusion. 

" Engrave, then, these precepts on thy heart ; let 
them be the rules of thy future conduct; remember 
that the life which is most acceptable to God, is that 
which is most serviceable to thy fellow creatures; arise, 
be virtuous, and be happy." 

The voice ceased, the figure disappeared, and dark- 
ness again surrounded me. I awoke, and the vision 
had made so strong an impression on my mind, that I 
determined to commit it to paper, hoping that what 
was addressed but to one, might be useful to many. 

Oct. 6, 1818. ^ J. R. 

ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

SHIPWRECK OF THE MEDUSA FRIGATE. 

Resumed from page 185. 

THE morning dawned upon a sight which was truly 
deplorable. Ten or twelve unhappy men, mangled and 
mutilated, had lost their lives, by their lower extremi- 
ties getting entangled in the openings between the 
pieces of the raft. Several had been carried away by 
the waves. Twenty men were missing at the hour 
when the survivors took their slender repast. Many 
laboured under delirium, and some, in despair, volun- 
tarily plunged into the ocean. 

The day, however, was fine, and Hope " that lingers 
long, and latest dies," once more exerted her influence, 
ana cheered the sufferers with the idea that they should 
soon see the boats approaching to their relief. But, as 
. the light declined, their fears and horrors returned with 
tenfold force. Cries of despondency and rage burst 
forth anew, and the voice of the officers was wholly 
disregarded. The elements now seemed again to 
conspire to aggravate their distress. Dense clouds 
entirely obscured die heavens, the wind swelled to a 
storm, the waves rose in mountains, and dashed on the 
. men with such impetuous fury, that they were com - 
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pelled to crowd }o the centre of the raft ; all those who, 
could not reach it being swept off by the billows, fa 
the centre another danger awaited them, the pressure 
being so intolerable, that some of the men were stine4 
or crushed to death. 

To complete their miseries there was yet one thing 
wanting, which was, that they should shed each other's 
blood, and this dreadful completion was now at hand. 
Giving themselves up as doomed to inevitable death, 
and untaught to look for consolation where alone under 
such circumstances it can be found, " the soldiers and 
sailors resolved to soothe their last moments by driuk- 
ing till they lost their reason." They accordingly broke 
a farce hole in a cask of wine, and continued to drink, 
till the sea-water mixing with it, rendered it too nau- 
seous for them to swallow. 

Tike result of this may easily be imagined. The want 
of food, the agitated state of their minds, and the fumes 
of the wine, combined to produce the most dreadful 
intoxication, or rather insanity. They determined to 
murder their officers, and destroy the raft, by cutting 
asunder the ropes which united it. At the head of them 
was " an Asiatic, a soldier in a colonial regiment, a 
man of colossal stature, whose short curled bail?, ex* 
tremely large mouth, and sallow complexion, raye him 
a hideous air. 14 With an axe he began to cut the cords, 
and even menaced an officer, but a blow with a sabre 
put an end to J»is existence. The contest soon became 
general. Sabres, knives, bayonets, out-ends of carar 
bines, were used ; every weapon that rage could find, 
"was employed on both sides. Nothing was to be seen 
but cruelty, wounds, and slaughter. The most horrible 
ferocity was displayed by the mutineers, who.. among 
other instances of the same kind, endeavoured to tear 
out with a penknife the eyes of an offtcer whom they 
bad ineffectually tried to drown. It was in vain that 
kindness was shewn to them- M. Cbrreard, who dis- 
played great pouragedurinff the contest, having plunged 
Into the waves to save the life of one of the mutineers, 
named Dominique, the miscreant rejoined them, re- 
newed the combat, and was finally slain. 

A short pause ensued, in which {he soldiers displayed 
s momentary repentance. Many of them threw them- 
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selves at the feet of those whom they had just attacked, 
and requested pardon. The moon, too, broke through 
the clouds, ana rendered the scene less horrible. — At 
midnight, however* the brief tranquillity on the raft 
was at an end. With tenfold fury the mutineers re- 
turned to the combat, and nothing was to be heard but 
cries of phrenzied rage, nothing seen but the most ap- 
palling and disgusting sights. The raft was covered 
with the dying and the dead. The gloomy pencil 
of Dante never painted a more sickening and terrific 
scene than this narrow space presented to the view. — 
Those of the soldiers who had no weapons, attempted, 
like wild beasts, to tear their enemies with their teeth. 
Many were cruelly mangled in this manner. One of 
the mutineers* says the narrator, seized a workman by 
the right leg, and was biting him savagely in the sinew 
above the heel, while others were beatUH? him severely 
with their sabres, and the bat-end of their carabines: 
Amidst thecombat they perpetually called for the head of 
one of their officers, who was left in die frigate, but whom, 
deprived as they now were of all sanity, they persisted 
in believing to be present. At length, the officers, and 
those who were on their side, succeeded in conquering 
their assailants ; and a gloomy quiet was once more 
restored, broken only at intervals by the cries and la- 
mentations of some, and the delirious exclamations of 
others, who fancied themselves on board of the Me- 
dusa, or travelling at their ease overtlgfc fertile plains 
of Italy. T. *- 

- Hie return of the day, as was always the case, re- 
stored them in some degree to reason, but disclosed to 
them a melancholy scene. Between sixty and sixty- 
five men had perished during the niffht; at least a 
fourth of whom had drowned themselves in despair. 
In every face was the deepest despondency. Tears and 
lamentations again burst forth. They now, also, dis- 
covered another source of grief: the mutineers had 
thrown into the sea two casks of wine, and the only 
two casks of water which were on the raft. There 
were but two casks of wine left, and the persons among 
whom it was to be divided were above sixty in num- 
ber. To accelerate their course the mast was replaced, 
but this failed in its object, for the sail being spree*! 
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indifferently to every breeze that blew, they were some- 
times wafted towards the coast, and at other times iota 
the open sea. At one moment they flattered themselves 
that they caught a glimpse of the land, and they even 
believed that they felt the burning' air of the sandy de- 
sert. But either this was an illusion, or they were 
driven back from the coast, by a change in the direc- 
tion of the wind. The latter was probably the case, as, 
at the outset, the gales for some time blew violently to. 
wards the shore. To satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
which were excessive, they" haying had no food 'for 
forty-eight hours, they endeavoured to. procure some 
fish. Tags were collected from the soldiers, to make 
small hooks of them ; and they bent a bayonet, to form 
a larger hook, in the hope of catching a shark. This 
plan entirely failed : the hooks were drawn under the 
raft, by the current, and became entangled ; and the 
bayonet was found, too weak for its purpose. There 
now remained only one horrible resource— the dead! . 

TO BE RESUMED. 



For the Pocket Magazine, 
MR. EDITOR,— IF the annexed be worthy a place in 

?our Pocket Magazine, vou will oblige me by inserting i,t. 
t is from my journal of last summer, and is a sketch from 
life. 

. Your constant reader, 

Islington, Och v. HENRIQUE. 

THE FRENCH SOLDIER. 
« HAVING reached Peronne, a well fortified town, 
beautifully situated about thirty miles beyond Cam- 
bray, the diligence stopped to change horses, a busi- 
ness which I had never vet seen the French in any 
Sirticular hurry to complete. Finding myself rather 
tigued, from sittiug so many hours cramped up in 
this vehicle, I embraced the opportunity now offered 
for a walk: It was a delightful evening in June, and 
taking the arm of my friend, we set forward together, 
admiring the beauties of the scenery which surrounded 
us, and calling to mind those equally charming scenes 
we had left in England. "*• 
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" We had strayed some distance from Peronne, when 
we were accosted by an old man, who, in a supplicat- 
ing tone, craved our charity. A more finished figure 
of penary and wretchedness I had scarcely ever beheld : 
distress was pburtrayed in every feature of his brown, 
wrinkled face, where hardships and misfortunes had 
left indelible marks of their ravages. He wore an old 
blue jacket, patched and torn in almost every part, 
and seeming even now as ready to fall from his back. 
On his head he had an old cocked-hat, where still might 
be perceived the remains of a feather; while a tattered 
pair of what once were white trowsers, finished the 
catalogue of his dress ; for, alas ! poor fellow, he had 
neither shoes nor stockings. Across his shoulder was 
a stick, to which hung a small bundle, probably con- 
taining all he was worth in the world. 

" Such was the object which now appeared before 
1me; and, as I viewed him with a look df pity, I saw 
a tear tremble on his withered cheek. I could not re- 
sist this appeal to my compassion ; and, taking a franc 
from my purse, presented it to the old soldier. The 
hand which received it fell from its former position, 
and now hung, as if useless^ by his Side. Not a word 
of thanks broke,from his lips, for, indeed, he seemed 
unable to speak the gratitude ne felt. A look was aH 
he gave ; but it was a look which spoke the feelings of 
his heart. I waited a moment, expecting he would 
say something ; but, after a short reflection, instead of 
pouring forth that abundance of common-place thanks 
we so generally meet with on these occasions, he began 
to dance and sing, id such a manner as quite asto- 
nished me. His old cocked-hat he pulled Irom his 
head, and throwing it into the air, played as many 
antics as a monkey. What an alteration did this 
trilling gift make in the poor old veteran! raising him 
from tue worst apparent misery to this extravagance 
of joy! The diligence bad now overtaken as; and, 
when seated in it, I frequently looked out after him, 
and perceived him still dkncmg and waving his hat 
with every demonstration of gratitude, till distance 
entirely divided us from the sight of each other." 
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NOVEMBER. 

THIS month was under the protection of Diana. The 

- Emperor Commodns pave it the name of Exuperatorius, 
but this name it retained no longer than Commodns 
himself was in existence. 

On the first there was a feast in honour of Jupiter, 
and games in the circus. Hie Neptunalia, dedicated to 
Neptune, began on the fifth, and the sports lasted du- 

' ring eight days. Arbours were constructed of branches, 
on the banks of tfife Tiber, in which the Romans di- 
verted themselves. A bull was sacrificed to Neptune. 

' The seventh was one of the three days of the year in 
which the temple called Mundns Patens was opened. 
On the thirteenth was the Cocna Capitolma, or supper 
given to Jupiter in the Capitol. It was the custom of 
the Romans, on some occasions, to give entertainments 

- to their deities, and to provide them with seats, and 
act as if they were really present. This kind of feast, 
which was called also Lectisterninm, was intended to pro- 
pitiate them. On the fifteenth popular games began in 
the circus, which lasted during three days. The pon- 
tiffs had a supper on the nineteenth, in honour of Cy- 
bele. The iiberalia were held on the twenty-first, and 
were devoted to Bacchus. This day was a day, not 
merely of gaiety, but of the utmost licentiousness. 
Libations of honey were poured out to the god, be- 
cause he was believed to have taught the use of it, and 
a camel or a goat was sacrificed to him, the latter be- 
cause of its Being destructive to the vines. The cere- 
monies and sacrifices of this festival were performed by 
females, crowned with ivy. On the twenty-second, of- 
ferings were made to Pluto and Proserpine. The Bru- 
malia began on die twenty-fourth, and continued for 
several days. They were instituted by Romulus, in 
honour of Bacchus, and during the continuance of them 
he used to give entertainments to the senate. The mor- 
tuary sacrifices, in the Forum Boarium, took place on 
the twenty-seventh. 

The sun, during this, month, is in the signs Scorpio 
and Sagittarius. 

c c 
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DETACHED THOUGHTS. 
" NEWTON U justly extolled. The reasoning' power 
which he displayed in the mathematical forms of syJU 
tagiziiig, has seldom been approached, never surpassed. 
' A sterling 1 instance of his a priori penetration is the 
inference from its refractive power that the diamond 
would be found inflammable, though he knew no me- 
thod of exposing it to combustion. His use of words 
. is less skilful than his use of signs. Such combinations 
of phrase as vis inertia, where the terms are inter- 
.' destructive, and of course unintelligible, occur in his 
writings. His chronology disappoints ; it wants eru- 
dition ; it wants sagacity^ the very ground-work of the 
system reposes on authorities, which deserved apprecia- 
." tion, but not confidence." ' 

" Time was when literary epitomizers were in fashion, 
when a Wynne obtained a reputation by stripping Locke 
of his driftless ambiguity and voluminous tautology. 
Time is, when literary expanders are in vogue, and the 
. materials of a pamphlet, in order to be rendered sale- 
able, must be diluted into a quarto. Time will be. 
\ when acres of barren paper will be willingly exchanged! 
. for a small but fertile garden ; and when merit will be 
meted not by the magnitude but by the quality of its 
efforts." 

" Every religious sect which unites itself with the 
' state, is favourable either to despotism or revolution, 
as it suit 8 its interests. The Catholics were the first 
moderns who justified tyrannicide, and the Presby- 
.terians brought back Charles the Second. The esta- 
blished clergy concurred with Charles thejftrst in every 
.act of tyranny, and they expelled bis son. 

" The great, except upon public occasions, are not 
.liberal according to their means; it seems as if they 
had little sense of sufferings which they never can them- 
selves experience. The travelling mendicant goes to 
.the farm or to the cottage door rather than to the great 
house ; and it is a well-known fact, that street beggars 
receive the greatest part of their alms from female ser- 
vants. Want blunts the feelings ; wealth hardens the 
heart; it was for this reason that He who best knew 
the human heart said, how difficult it is for a rich man 
kIo enter the kingdom of heaven." A. A. R. 
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SUBJECT OF THE PLATE. 
FROM LORD BYRON'S « SIEGE OF CORINTH." 

*« UPON his hand she laid her own— 
Light was the touch but it thrilled to the bone, 
And shot a chillness to his heart, 
Which fixed him beyond the power to start. 
Though slight was that grasp so mortal cold, 
He could not loose him from its hold j 
But never did clasp ofoue bo dear 
Strike on the pulse with such feeling of fear, 
As those thin fingers lonff and white, 
Froze through his blood ny their touch that night. 
The feverish glow of his brow was gone, 
And his heart sank so still that it felt like stone, ' 
As he looked on the face, and beheld its hue 
So deeply changed from what he knew : 
Fair but faint — without the ray 
Of mind, that made each feature play 
Like sparkling waves on a sunny day; 
And her motionless lips lay still as death, 
And her words came forth without her breath, 
And there rose not a heave on her bosom's swell, c 
And there seemed not a pulse in her veins to dwell. 
Though her eye shone out yet the lids were fixed, 
And the glance that it gave was wild and unmixed 
With aught of change, as the eyes mav seem 
Of the restless who walk in a troubled, dream ; 
Like the figures on arras, that gloomily glare, 
Stirred by tne breath of the wintry air, 
So seen by (he dying lamp's fitful light, 
Lifeless, but life-like, and awful to sight j 
As they seem, through the dimness, about to comedown 
From the shadowy wall where their images frown j 
Fearfully flitting to and frp, 
As the gusts on the tapestry come and go/' 
cc2 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE MORESCO. 

OH ! Lady, breathe no sigh for those, 

And let ao tear be shed* 
Who rest in battle-field their 1 

And sleep amid their country's { 
The slumber of the dead. 

Th* pearly tears may stream around 
Thy loved one's aching pillow : 

Or weep some darting- soul who found 
A grave beneath the billow ; 

Or like a widowM matron twine 

The cypress and the jessamine, 
And strew the lily in its bloom, 
Round the cold precincts of the tomb. 

Who* one is laid you fondly prest, 

A youthful bridegroom to your breast. 

Though lovely were the wreath you wore 

As fairy hands could twine, 
And heart forlorn ne'er gave to love, 

A form more pure than thine 5 

Yet, Lady, weave no wreath for those, 

And let no. tear be shed, 
Who rest in battle-field their head. 

And sleep amid their country's foes, 
The sluniber of the dead. 

For, oh ! the warrior's fete may claim 
A brighter meed, a higher fame : 
He in the field of glory fell, 
And thundering cannon rung his knell. 

For him there is a holier sigh 

In every wind that passes by; 

And Heaven more precious tears shall shed 

Round the unburied soldier's head. 

But oft at morn and evening dim. 
Oh ! breathe a silent prayer for him ; 
And do thou to his soul impart 
The wannest wishes of his heart. 
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SCOTTISH BALLAD. 

IF ye a highland laddie meet 

With een of bonny, blue, 
And he, wi voice sae soft and sweet, - 

Should for. thy favour sue, < 
Ah ! think him like the rose! 

Though blooming, fresh and fair, 
Deceitfully it glows, 

For thorns, sharp thorns, are there ! 

The lad with een of brightest blue 

Once loved poor lowland Jane, 
She, simple lass, believed him true, 

But, an! the faithless swain, 
She found him like the rose ! 

Though blooming, fresh and fair, 
Deceitfully it glows, 

And thorns, sharp thorns, are there ! 

Then lassies all ? beware of love, 

Though smiling is the boy. 
Though sweet at first his flatteries prove, 

You'll find each promised joy, 
Alas ! is like the rose ! 

Though blooming, fresh and fair, 
Deceitfully it glows, 

And thorns, sharp thorns, are there ! ' 

CELINA AR-O-A. 

IMPROMPTU, 

On hearing the Bagpipe in the street* of Edinburgh. 
TO no whiffling reed Albyn's sons ever listen, 

'Tis for no feeble purpose their strong blast is blown, 
In tinselled parade, O they care not to glisten-r-. 

To conquer or die, is the motto they own. 
Full oft has their Slogan* the foeman's heart flonted, 

Full oft have their tartans in battle front waved ; 

'Twas " Scotland for ever !" at Waterloo shouted, 

That ended the strife and the nations were saved. 

, fiHARLOTTE T. S. V. 

• Slogan. The war tune of the Highlander*. 

jpc3 
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ON MAN. 
•AND what is life ! a fleeting shade 

That glides along in swift decay! 
And what is man! so wondrous made, 

But image of an autumn day! 
A mist obscures his infant years, " 

His dawning life is scarce discerned ; 
And what bis youth, bnt doubts and fears ? 

His age, but sorrows hardly earned ? 
So Autumn's morn with mists obscured 

Leaves hope there's yet a golden day; 
But Sol remains in clouds immured, 

And scarce.Tonehsafes one cheering ray. 
And if the radiant god appear* 

And gUd with smiles the rising- morn; 
livening steals on, both dank and drear, 

And night swift follows— dark, forlorn. 
So if in manhood's riper day* 

Our sun should shine with lustre bright, 
Declining years obscure its ray, 

And age leave* nought but darksome night. 
And is life but a fleeting- shade ? 

And man but like an Autumn day? 
Man, that's so fair, so wondrous made, 

Born but to blossom and decay ? 
O no ! a better hope we have ! 

When Autumn's gone, and Winter past, 
A Spring of life shall cheer the grave, 

•And man, immortal, rise at last. 
No mist shall then his morn obscure, 

No clouded sun withhold its ray^ 
No evening dank, no night endure,. 
But his, one aright eternal day. A- T. 

EPIGRAM. 
PHYLLIS ne'er weeps with either eye, 
And would you know the reason why ? 

Listen and you shall know r 
Age ! envious age ! took one away : 
Hie other (oh. f fear to say) 

Was blinded by a blow. R. T. 
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SMILES. i 

WHAT it that Smile— that o'er the cheek 
Of artless, blooming' childhood strays 5 

That revels m the dimple sleek j 
That charms the mother's tender gaze ? 

'Tis the bright sun of April's mora, 

That rises with unsullied ray : 
Nor marks the clouds that swift are borne 

To wrap in shades the future day! 

What is that soft, that languid Smile, 

That mingles with a tender sigh : 
Light spreads the timid blush the while. 

And sweetly sinks the melting eye? 

'Tis the bright dew-drop on the rose, 
Sweet remnant of the early shower, 

That will its ripened leaves unclose. 
And to full fragrance spread the flower I 

What is that Smile— whose rapturous glow 
Passion's impetuous breath inspires, 

Whilst Pleasure's gaudy blossoms Mow, 
And the eye beams with guilty fires ? 

'Tis the volcano's baleful blaze, 

That pours around a fatal light; 
Whose victim dies, that stops to gaze ; 

Whence safety is but found in flight ! 

What is that sad, that transient Smile, 

That dawns upon the lips of wo ; 
That checks the deep-drawn sigh awhile, 

And stays tile tear that starts to flow ? 

Tis but a veil cast o'er the heart, - 
When youth's gay dreams have passed away, 

When joy's faint lingering rays depart, 
And the last gleams of nope decay! 

What is that bright, that fearful Smile, 
Quick flashing o'er the brow of care, 

When fades each fruit of mental toil, 
And nought remains to check despair ? 
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'Tis the wild lurid lightning's gleam, 

Swift bursting from a stormy cloud ; 
That spreads a Bright destructive beam, 

Then sinks into its sable shroud ! 
What is that Smile— calm, fixed at last. 

On the hoar brow of reverend age, 
When the world's changing scenes are past, 

And nearly closed life's varied page ? 
'Us the rich glowing western beam. 

Bright spreading o'er the darkening skies ; 
That shews, by its mild parting gleam, 

A cloudless, heavenly morn shall rise ! 

THE INQUIETUDE OF MAN. 
THE sun is sinking in the west, 

The groves the evening zephyrs fan, 
The weary beasts prepare for rest, 

And all is calm but Man. 
Poor restless creature of an hour, 

His longest life is but a span, 
And yet that span fell cares devour, 

For never calm is Man. 
Though bounteous Nature all has given, 

To make him blest on reason's plan, 
A rebel 'gainst the will of Heaven, 

Still never calm is Man. J. R. 



TO THE MOON. 
OH, lovely Goddess of the night, 

As oft in pensive mood I stray 
Thro*, groves illumined by thy light, 

I hate the glare of day. 
I love to wander 'mong the hills, 

When thou shed'st wide thy softening ray 
O'er trees, and towers, and gliding rills, 

More pleasing far than day. 
And while I breathe the air of Even, 

Let me my grateful homage pay. 
To Him, who for our joy has given t 

The night as well as day. ,j« b. 
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TO LAURA. 

SWEET Babe! as yet the sombre clouds of night 
Enwrap thy infant mind in deepest gloom ; 
Anon snail break the morn of reason's light, 
And, slow advancing 1 , every sense illume, 
Till all its sunlike empire it assume ; 
Chasing old custom's cloud before its ray, 
Gilding the inner darkness of the tomb, 
Throwing o'er earthly things so bright a day, 
The soul shall feel their worth— and sigh to be away. 

As the lone prisoner within his cell 
Sighs for the coming of the morning hour, 
Within its cell of clay the soul doth dwell, 
And pants to escape from its benumbing power. 
As sunbeams glancing thwart the captive s tower, 
Cheer with their light the wo-fraught heart within, 
So when on earth the clouds of sorrow lower, 
Reason's pure light unfolds a lovelier scene, 
Where sighs are never heard, where tears are never seen. 
^ W. T. B. 

STANZAS, 

On beholding a beautiful but abandoned Female. 

IN a form of such beauty can evil reside ! 

Can a face of such loveliness countenance sin! — 
Yes — foul is the demon yon structure doth hide, 

And dire are the passions that rankle within ! 
'Tis the curse of creation : — for now as I strayed 

To the vase where my favourite ranunculus stood, 
Lo ! entwined round its root a young serpent was laid, 

And the pride of my garden was seized for its food. 
When the parent-tree withers in summer's warm light, 

How the green generation partake the decay ! 
Though their fruit and their foliage be blushing and 



On a sudden they languish and fade fast away. 
Thus if virtue decline in the glebe of the heart, 

Every blossom of purity perisheth too : 
For 'tis virtue alone can those rich blooms impart, • 

Which delight with their sweetness, and charm with 
their hue! C. FEIST. 
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UKES ; 

Written alt the request of a Lady who. had been overmuch 
complimented and flattered by a Beau. 

OF all the modes by which vain men beguile 
Our simple sex, and laugh at us the while, 
What most subdues the unsuspecting 1 breast, 
But what some few of us the most detest, 
Is flattery. ' He who flatters must suppose 
A barren soil, where sense nor judgment grows. 
Were half mankind just what the flatterer paints, 
Fools would be wise, and sinners would be saints, 
Deformity perfection — mend your strain, 
Young man ! when you presume to write again : 
True merit sickens at preposterous praise. 
And beauty needs no tool to fan its blaze : 
Plymouth. J. N. 

HARVEST HYMN. 
AMIDST these cool sequestered shades, 

Whene'er my footsteps stray, 
Where lofty pines uprear their heads, 

And hide the solar ray; 
I find their friendly gloom to me ' 

Sweet consolation prove, 
And lift my soul, O God ! to thee, 

With gratitude and love. 
Around I see rich harvests spread, 

By thy Divine command, 
The world receives its daily bread 

From thine all-bounteous hand j 
For every blessing thou hast given, 

Most liberal from above, 
All I can offer up to Heaven, 

Is gratitude and love. 
Let not mine eyes in vain, O Lord ! 

Upon thy bounties gaze ! 
But let my heart and voice accord 

In songs of highest praise ! 
The warbling birds, whose music floats 

Responsive thro' the jrrove, 
To thee attune their varied notes 

Of gratitude and love. 
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Lord ! every morn when I arise; 

Submissive let me fall, 
And yield a willing sacrifice 

To thee, who givest all : 
Thus may my life by grace divine 

In piety improve ; 
And evermore my soul incline 

To gratitude and love. M. A. s. 

EPIGRAM BY BURNS UPON MISS L— B. 
THOU, bonnie L — , art a queen, 

Thy subjects we before thee ; 
Thou bonnie L — art divine. 

The hearts o' men adore thee. 
The very de'il he could na scathe 

Whatever wad belang thee, 
He'd look into thy bouuie face, 

And.say, I canna wrong thee. 

ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF MY HUSBAND'S DEATH, 

May 26, 1809. 
11 THE dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 

And heavily in clouds brings on the day j" 
My soul in silent agony implores 

From thee, my Grod of Hope ! one cheering ray. 
Tenacious memory' brings back the day. 

The dreadful day, which fixed my widowed doom, 
Which left me sorrowing in my desert way, 

And called my William's sainted spirit home ! 
God! who- in mercy bade that spirit rise, 

Above the persecuting pangrs of earth, 
Who broke his bonds, and paid his freedom's price, 

And crowned with peaceful death his cherished worth, 
Look down and see this bosom's weight of wo. 

Thou wilt not turn thy gracious ear away, 
Let not my precious offspring misery know, 

Nor suffer one of tbein from thee to stray! 
Shield them, Eternal Power, from every ill ; 

In virtue, truth, and honour, guide their ways, 
Sar will I cease to murmur, and fulfil 

My arduous task, with gratitude and praise! 

ISABEL. 
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THE KALEEDOSCOPE. 
MYSTTIC trifle, whose perfection • 
lies in multiplied reflection, 
Let us from tar sparkling store 
Draw a few reflections more : 
In tby magic circle rise 
All things men so dearly prize 5 
Stars, ana crowns, and glittering things, 
Such as grace the courts of kings ; 
Beauteous figures ever twining.— 
Gems with brilliant lustre shinmg ; 
Turn the tube ;~bow quick they pass- 
Crowns and stars prove broken glass! 
Trifle ! let us from thy store 
Draw a few reflections more $ 
Who could, from thy outward ease* 
Half thy hidden beauties trace? 
Who, from such exterior show, 
Guess the ffeins within that glow ? 
Emblem of the mind divine, 
Cased within its mortal shrine ! 

Once again, the miser views 

Thy sparkling gems, thy golden hues, 

And, ignorant of thy beauty's cause, 

His own conclusions sordid draws : 

Imagines thee a casket fair 

Of gorgeous jewels, rich and rare ; 

Impatient his insatiate soul 

To oe the owner of the whole, 

He breaks thee ope, and views within 

Some bits of glass, a tube of tin 2 

Such are riches, valued true — 

Such the illusions men pursue ! 

MU&M*t 86, 1818, W. H. M. 

EPIGRAM. 

" How fallen ispoor Scott P exclaimed Dick to his friend, 
u With this Waterloo poem his praises must end," 
Answers Tom, "Yet his merit deserves our applause, 
Since he could not have fallen in a nobler cause." 
-Bi.T. 

J. Arliss, Printer, London. 
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FOR THE POCKET MAGAZINE. 
PETER: A GERMAN TALE. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF THE CHEVALIER VE FLORIAN. 

THE German language is too difficult; scarcely any 
Frenchman learns it ; and this is a pity, for we lose plea- 
sure, and the Germans lose ^lory. if we could but read, 
in the original language, their best authors, we should be 
delighted by the simplicity and sweetness which charac- 
terize their works. They are better acquainted with 
nature, particularly with rural nature, than we are;, 
they love it more ardently; and they delineate it in 
truer colours. The mere translations of Gessner are 
superior to our best pastorals, . No one can read the 
Death of Abel, .the Idylls, or Daphnis, without being 
more patient, more affectionate, more mild, in a word, 
more virtuous, than he was before he read them. In 
every instance we see that happiness is the result of 
pure and simple morality and of virtue. Were I a vil- 
lage pastor, 1 would read from my pulpit the works of 
Gessner, and I am quite sure that all the men would 
become good, all the females chaste, and that no one 
would feel disposed to go to sleep in the church. 

In the meanwhile, I occupy myself with making tales, 
and here is one, which I was told by a Swiss boy, of 
thirteen, who was for a long time the cow-herd of Mr. 
Gessner. 

Vol. II. No. XII. dd 
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In a village of the margraviale of Bareith, in* Fran- 
conia, there lived a husbandman, named Peter. He was 
the possessor of the best farm in all the country, but 
.this was the least part of his riches. Three girls and 
three boys, whom he had had by his wife Theresa, were 
marriedj had children, and were all inmates of his habi- 
tation. Peter was eighty years of age, Theresa was 
seventy-eight, and they were attended on, beloved, and 
respected by this numerous family, whose sole business 
it seeme4 to be to prolong t^e declining years, of their 
parents. Having- been sober and laborious during the 
whole of their lives, no infirmity tormented them in 
their old agej quiet in conscience and contented in 
mind, still loving each other, happy in and proud of 
their offspring, they thanked God,, and poured forth 
blessings on their children. 

One evening, after having passed the day in harvest- 
ing, the good Peter, Theresa, and their famuy.seated on 
the sheaves, were resting before their door. They were 
admiring the charms of one of those beautiful summer 
nights which are entirely lost to the inhabitants of cities. 
w See," said the old man, "how that lovely sky is strewn 
with stars, some of which quit their places, and leave 
behind them a track of fire. The moon, hidden behind 
those poplars, sheds a pale and trembling lustre, which 
tinges all the surrounding scenery with an uniform 
whiteness. The winds no longer breathe, the quiet 
trees seem to respect the slumber of the birds, who are 
reposing in their nests *, the torn tit and the linnet sleep 
With their heads under their wines j the wood-pigeon 
rests with his mate among the little ones, which are yet 
covered by no feathers but those of their mother. The 
deep silence is broken only by that distant and plaintive 
cry, which strikes our ears at regular intervals of time. 
It is the cry of the owl. the emblem of the wicked. He 
watches when others sleep, he complains unceasingly, 
and he dreads the light of day. O, my children ! be al- 
ways good, and you will always be happy. For sixty 
years your mother and I have enjoyed a tranquil feli- 
city; may your's not be bought as dearly as our*s war 
bought.'^ 

At these words a few tears stood in the eyes of the 
old man. Louisa, one of his grand-daughters, who was 
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1 ■ ' ' ' 
only set en years old, rati to embrace him. u D4ar Grand* 
papa," said she, " you do please us so much when you 
tell us. Of an evening-, some pretty story. Only thmk, 
then, how much more pleased we should be, if yon. 
would tell us your own ! It is not late ; die night is a 
very fine one. and nobody wishes to go to Bleep." AH 
the family of Peter joined in the same request; they 
formed a circle round him 5 Louisa seated herself at 
his feet, and begged that every body would keep si* 
lence. Each mother took on her knee the child whose 
crying might disturb the attention ; every body listen* 
ed ; and the good old man, caressing Louisa with one 
hand, and holding the hand of Theresa with the other, 
began his story. 

" It is a long time ago since I was eighteen, and The; 
resa was sixteen. She was the only child of Aymar, the 
richest farmer in the country. I was die poorest pea- 
sant in the Village, but I was never aware ot my poverty 
tiB I fett m love with Theresa. 

*' I did all in my power to stifle a passion which could 
only make me miserable. I was very sure that my want 
of fortune would been eternal obstacle to my obtaining 
the hand of Theresa, and that I must either give up afi 
thoughts of her, or find out some means of obtaining 
riches. But to procure riches, I must quit the village 
where Theresa lived : this wate an effort which I could 
not make j and I. therefore* preferred offering- myself 
as a servant to Tneresa's father. 

'* I was hired. You may guess with what vigour 1 
worked^ I soon gained the friendship of Aymar, and 
still sooner that of his daughter. You, my children, 
who all married from love, you well know, when the 
heart is once given, what delight lovers enjoy in each 
other's society, and how they mutually seek and find 
each other, to enjoy it ! Theresa loved me as dearly as 
I loved her. I thought of nothing but Theresa ; I lived 
but with her; I saw her daily; and I never imagined 
that my happiness could have an end. 

" I was quickly undeceived. A farmer of a neigh- 
bouring village asked Theresa in marriage from her 
father. Aymar went to examine what number of acres 
was possessed by the man who wished to become hia 
son-in-law 5 and, having made this examination, he de- 
dd2 
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cided that he was just the person who would suit his 
daughter. The marriage was settled. 

"It was In rain that we wept : our tears were of no 
service to us. The unrelenting Aymar gave his daugh- 
ter to understand that he was displeased with her sad- 
ness. It was necessary for us to add to our sufferings, 
hy putting a constraint upon our feelings. 

u The fatal day was at hand; we were deprived of 
every hope ; Theresa was about to become the wife of 
a man whom she hated. Her death, she was sure, would 
be the consequence ; I was equally sure that I could 
not survive her; we took the only step which remained; 
we fled together, and Heaven punished us. 

" Theresa and I quitted the village in the middle of 
the night. She was mounted on a little horse, which 
one of her uncles had given to her. I had decided that 
there could be no harm in taking away the horse, as it 
did not belong to her father. A small bag, containing her 
clothes and mine, some . provisions, and a very little 
money, which she had contrived to save ; this was all 
that Tneresa took away with her. For my part I was 
determined to take nothing. So true it is that youth 
makes a virtue of what it pleases! I carried off a 
daughter from her father, and yet I scrupled to take 
anv of the property which nis house contained. 

" We travelled all night. At break of day we were 
on the Bohemian frontier, and out of all fear of being 
overtaken. We stopped in a valley, by the side of one 
of those little brooks which lovers are so pleased to 
meet with. Tneresa alighted, and sat down by me on 
the grass, and we made a frugal but delicious meal. 
When we had done, we turned our thoughts to theateps 
which it would be necessary-for us to take. 

" After having had a long conversation, in the course 
of which we counted over our money twenty times, and 
reckoned the horse at its highest value, we found that 
we could not calculate the whole of our fortune at more 
than twenty ducats. Twenty ducats are soon spent.! 
We resolved, however, that it was proper, in the first 
place, to make the best of our way to some large town, 
that in case of pursuit we might be less exposed* and 
that we might get married as soon as possible. Having 
jcome to this wise resolution, we took the road to Egra* 
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" Ob our arrival, we hastened to the church, awl the 
priest united us. We gave hitn the half of our tittle 
treasure, and never was money spent with more good- 
will. It seemed to us as if all our troubles were over, 
and we had nothing now to fear. For eight days every 
thine went on well. 

"At the end of that time we sold the little horse. At 
a month's end we bad nothing left. What was to be 
done? What was to become of us? I understood no 
labour but that of husbandry, and the inhabitants of 
great cities have little respect for that art by which 
they are fed ! Theresa was not more skilful than my- 
self ; she was wretched ; she trembled to look forward. 
We mutually concealed our sufferings ; and this con- 
cealment was a torture a thousand times move terrible 
than the Bufierings themselves. At length, having no 
other resource, I enlisted in the regiment of cavalry 
which was in garrison at Egra. The bounty-money I 
gave to Theresa, who wept while she received it. 

w My -pay was sufficient to provide for my wants ; and 
the little things which Theresa made, for poverty had 
been a teacher to her ? gave her the means of support- 
ing our humble station. A child now came, to draw . 
closer the ties which united us. It was you, my dear 
Gertrude. Theresa and myself looked upon you as 
being sent to be the comfort of our old age. At the 
birth of every child that Heaven gave us, we said the 
same $ and we have never been mistaken. I put you 
out to nurse, because my wife could not suckle Vou : 
she was inconsolable that she could not, and she passea 
whole days near your cradle; while I, by a strict per- 
formance of my dutyi was striving to acquire the 
friendship and esteem of my officers. 

u Frederic, my captain, was only twenty years of age. 
He was distinguished, beyond all the other officers, by 
his affability and his person. He took a liking to me, 
and I told nim my story. He saw Theresa, and was 
interested in our fate. He promised every day that he 
would intercede with Aymar in our behalf; and, as I 
was absolutely dependent on him, he gave me his word 
that I should have my liberty as soon as he had pact- 
fled my father-in-law. Frederic had already written to 
our village, but had received no answer. 
D d 3 
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u Time passed away. My young captain still seemed 
equally warm in our favour. Theresa, however, be- 
came every day more dejected. When I asked the 
reason, she spoke of her father, and turned the conver- 
sation to some other subject. Little did I imagine 
that Frederic was the cause of her grief. 
> " This young- man, with those ardent feelings which 
are common at his age. had seen Theresa with the same 
eyes with which I saw her, and his virtue was weaker 
than his passion. He was acquainted with our misfor- 
tunes : he knew how necessary his aid was to us ; and 
• he had the boldness to intimate to Theresa the price 
which he expected for his protection. My wife was 
indignant at his conduct, and she let him know that 
she was so ; but. being aware of my impetuous and 
jealous temper, she concealed from me the fatal secret. 
She repulsed Frederic, without saying any thing to 
me; while I, too credulous, was every day extolling to 
her the generous friendship of the captain. 

" One day, when I had come off guard, I was return- 
ing home to my wife, and, judge of my surprise, when 
I met with Aymar on my road. " At fast I have found 
you, ravisher !" exclaimed he. " Give me back my 
daughter ! Give me back the comfort of which you 
robbed me, as a reward for the friendship which I 
showed to you !" I threw myself on my knees before 
Aymar; I bore the first burst of his indignation; I 
softened him by my tears : and he consented to hear 
me. *< I will not," said I, " attempt to justify myself; 
the mischief is done ; Theresa is mine; she is my wife. 
My life is in your hands, punish me $ but spare your 
child, your only daughter. Do not dishonour her hus- 
band; do not make her die of grief ; forget me, to 
think of her alone." Then, instead of conducting him 
to Theresa, 1 led him to the house where you, my 
child, were at nurse. " Come," added I, " and behold 
another, to whom your pity must be extended." 

** You were in your cradle, Gertrude ; you slept ; your 
countenance, where the white and the vermilhon were 
blended, was the very picture of health and innocence. 
Aymar looked at you, and his eyes filled with tears. I 
took you in my arms, and gave you to him. " This, 
too, is your child," said I. You awoke as I moved 
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you ; and, as if Heaven had inspired you, instead of 
trying you smiled; and, stretching out your little arms 
to the old Aymar, vou took hold of his white locks, 
and twining your nngers in them, drew his face to- 
wards your s. The old man covered you with kisses, 
pressed me to his bosom, and still keeping you in his 
arms, stretched out his hand to me, exclaiming, 
" Come, my son, let us hasten to my daughter." You 
may imagine with what joy, my children, I conducted 
him to our home. 

" While we were on our road, it occurred to me that 
the sudden shock of unexpectedly seeing her father 
might overcome Theresa. Wishing to prevent this, I 
hastened forward before Aymar, ran up stairs-opened 
the door, and saw Frederic struggling with Theresa, 
who was obliged to exert all her strength to save her- 
self from his violence. The moment that I witnessed 
this scene my sword was plunged into his bosom. 
Bathed in his "blood, he screamed and fell ; those who 
were within hearing rushed in; the guard came; my 
sword was still reeking; I was seized ; and the unfor- 
tunate Aymar arrived with the crowd to see his son- 
in-law loaded with chains. 

" I embraced him, and recommended to him my child 
and my wife, who was now insensible ! I embraced you 
too, my dear Gertrude, and then followed my com- 
rades, who conducted me to a dung-eon. 

" I remained there, in a state which you may conceive, 
for two days and three nights. I knew nothing of 
what was going forward ; I knew nothing of the fate 
of Theresa; I saw nobody but my ill-looking gaoler, 
who gave me no other answer to my questions, than 
that I might be sure that T Bhould speedily be con- 
demned. 

" On the third day the gates were opened, and I was 
told to come out. A detachment was waiting for me ; 
it formed a circle round me, and conducted me to the 
parade. I saw, at a distance, the regiment drawn up, 
.and saw also the terrible instrument which was to put < 
an end to my existence. The idea that my misfortunes 
had now reached their height, restored to me the 
strength which I had lost. A convulsive motion quick- 
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ened my pace; my tongue* of itself, pronounced th# 
name ox Theresa; my eyes wandered around in search 
of her ; and, at length, I reached the destined spot. 

" My sentence was read to me, and I was given over 
to the executioner. 1 was expecting the mortal blow* 
when piercing shrieks suspended my execution. I 
looked, and saw a half-naked spectre, pale, bleeding-, 
and making- efforts to break through the armed .bands 
by which I was. surrounded. It was Frederic. ' My 
friends, 1 he exclaimed, 'it is I alone, who am guilty! 
It is I who deserve death ! My friends, pardon inno- 
cence! I wished to seduce his wife; he punished me 
for it ; and he did what was right. You are barba- 
rians, if you dare to touch his life V The colonel of the 
regiment flew to Frederic ; he endeavoured to restore 
him to calmness ; he pointed out to him the law which 



charge, which I had signed on the evening .before. He 
is no longer amenable to your laws.' The astonished 
officers now assembled together. My cause was pleaded 
by Frederic and humanity, and I was led back to prison. 
Frederic wrote to the minister, accused himself, asked 
lor my pardon, and obtained it. t 

" Aymar, Theresa, and myself, went and threw oius 
selves at the feet of our liberator. He confirmed the 
present of liberty which he had made to me, aud wished 
to add other benefits,. which, however, we refused to 
receive. We returned to this village, where the death 
of Aymar put me in possession of his property,, and 
where Theresa and I shall end our days in peace, and in 
the midst of you, my children." 

During his story all the children of Peter had 
crowded closely round him. Though he had ceased 
speaking, they continued in a listening posture, and 
the tears trickled down their checks. "Be comforted, 1 * 
said the good old man, " Heaven has repaid, all my 
troubles by the love which you feel for me. So saying, 
he embraced them all, kissed Louisa twice, and then 
the whole family retired to rest. 

*.A.* 
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NATURAL PHENOMENA. 



No. 11.— A WHITE JfEGRO AND PIE-BALD NEGRESS. 

THE white negro, as he is denominated, says Dr. Pinck- 
ard. is a boy about twelve years of age, who was born 
on board of ship, on the passage from Guinea, of per- 
fectly white skinl although both his father ana mother 
were jet black, lie is even whiter, but I know not if I 
should say fairer, than Europeans, for it is a dead 
chalk-white, without the agreeable relief of the fine 
blue reins, and ruddy tints of an extra-tropical, or more 
particularly of a British skin. In form and feature he 
strictly resembles other negroes, having the head and 
face long, with the hair short and curling like wool, the 
mouth large, with thick lips, and the nose broad and 
flat. His eyes are; blue, the eve-brows and eye-lashes 
•white, as is likewise the nair, which, from being slightly 
tinged with yellow, assumes, in a small degree, that 
particular hue* which is more commonly than correctly 
termed red. On looking at a strong light, his eyes are 
affected with a twinkling motion, such as is observed in 
the Albinos or Nyctalops; and from the axes of the 
two eyes not accurately converging, a slight degree of 
strabismus is perceptible. It would seem, therefore, 
that it is a variation which stands much in tne same re- 
lation with respect to the negroes, as the Nyctalops 
with respect to ourselves. His skin being more than 
commonly irritable, is highly susceptible of injury, and 
quickly rises into blisters, on his being exposed to the 
open rays of. the sun. 

The case of the woman is even more novel and singu- 
lar than that of the boy: her peculiarity being the 
effect of an extraordinary change, and not of original 
formation. She is about thirty years of age,, and, until 
the last six or seven years, was of completely sable skin, 
differing in no respect from other negroes *, nor do either 
her form or features now offer any thing remarkable, 
but from the profoundest black, her surface is growing 
perfectly white. She is of good figure, has been always 
regarded as having a strong and healthy constitution ; 
ana, for many years, has been employed as a washer- 
.woman in Mr. Cuming** family. 
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No probable cause is known, nor even suggested, for 
the change ^ but, -about fire or six years ago, some white 
spots appeared upon her extremities, ana from that 
time she nas been gradually losing the natural black* 
ness of her surface. 

. This uncommon change commenced in the parts moat 
remote from the centre of circulation, and is slowly* 
though regularly, proceeding towards tne< parts nearer 
to the heart. Tub feet, hands, legs, and arms, have al- 
ready lost their sable hue, and are now even whiter than 
those of an European. Her nose and ears are also 
white, and some patches of white are spreading upon 
the race, neck, and bosom, but her body yet remains 
profoundly black : and although this extraordinary con- 
version seems to be progressively advancing,, if it pro- 
ceed as slowly as it has hitherto done, it may be still 
several years before the whole of the dark colouring 
will be removed. Her hair and eyes retain their original 
blackness, and have not yet any appearance of partici- 
pating in thechange, i 

It is remarkable, that the cuticle of the parts which 
have grown white, like the pale skin of the hoy, is very 
subject to rise into blisters upon being exposed to the 
auii, while no such effect is produced upon the parte 
which remain black. 

Hie woman is still in good health, and appears to re- 
main entirely free from disease, as she was at the time 
this pecuKar change began; but she is extremely low 
and dejected concerning this event, which she regards 
as the greatest evil that could have berallen her. She 
has a great dislike to be seen, or have questions asked 
her, and more particularly by strangers. When sent 
for, that I might took at her, she came to me with ex- 
treme reluctance, exhibiting strong marks of agitation 
while she remained, and went away in tears. She is the 
wife of one of Mr. Cuming's slaves, and has had seve- 
ral children, who differ in no respect from the offspring 
of other negroes. 

THE MAMMOTH. 

IN the year I7&9, says Mr. Adams, a member of the 
academy of St. Petersburgh, a Tungusian fisherman 
observed a strange, shapeless mass projecting from an 
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ice bank, near the mouth of a river in the north of Si' 
beria, the nature of which he did not understand, and 
which was so high in the bank as to be beyond his reach. 
He next year observed the same object, which was then 
rather more disengaged from among the ice, but was 
still unable to conceive what it was. Towards the end 
of the following summer, 1801, he could distinctly see 
that it was the frozen carcase of an enormous- animal, 
the entire flank of which, and one of its tusks, had be- 
come disengaged from the ice. In consequence of the 
ice beginning to melt earlier and to a greater degree 
than usual in 1803, the fifth year of this discovery, the 
enormous carcase became entirely disengaged, and fell 
down from the ice-crag oh a sand-bank, forming part 
of the coast of the Arctic ocean. In the month of March 
in that year, the Tungusian carried away the two tusks, 
which he sold for the value of fifty rubles ; and at this 
time a drawing was made of the animal, of which I pos- 
sess a copy. 

Two years afterwards, or in 1806, Mr. Adams went to 
examine this animal, which still remained on the sand- 
bank where it had fallen from the ice, but its body was 
then greatly mutilated. The Jukuts of the neighbour- 
hoodhad taken away considerable quantities of its flesh 
to feed their dogs ; and the wild animals, particularly 
the white bears, had also feasted on the carcass ; yet the 
skeleton remained entire, except that one of the fore 
legs was gone. The entire spine, the pelvis, one shoul- 
der blade, and three legs, were still held together by their 
ligaments, and by some remains of the skin ; and the 
other shoulder blade was found at a short distance. . The 
heaA remained covered by the dry skin^ and the pupil 
Of the eyes was still distinguishable. The brain also 
. remained withm the skull, but a good deal shrunk and 
dried up ', and one of the ears was in excellent preserva* 
tion, still retaining a tuft of strong bristly hair. The 
upper lip was a good deal eaten awav, and the under; 
lip was entirely gone, so that the teeth were distinctly 
seen. The skin was extremely thick and heavy, and as 
much of it remained as. veqnnred the^ exertions of ten 
men to carry away, which they did with considerable 
difficulty. More than thirty pounds weight of the hair 
and brisfles of this animal were gathered from the wet 
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sand-bank, having been trampled into the mod by the 
white bears, while devouring" the carcass. It consisted 
of three distinct kinds : one of these is stiff black bris- 
tles, a foot or more in length ; another is thinner bris- 
tles, or coarse flexible hair, of a reddish brown colour ; 
aud the third is a coarse reddish brown wool, which grew 
among the roots of the long: hair. These afford an un- 
. deniable proof that this animal has belonged to a race 
of elephants inhabiting a cold region, with which we 
are now unacquainted, and by no means fitted to dwell 
in the torrid zone. It is also evident that the enormous 
animal must have been frozen up by the ice at Hie mo- 
ment of its death.* ^ 

TORNADOS. 
TORNADOS are violent gusts of wind, which come 
from the eastward, attended by thunder, lightning, and, 
in general, heavy rain. The violence of the wind seldom 
continues longer than half an hour; but the scene 
during the time that it continues may be considered as 
one of the most aw f ujly sublime in nature. Its approach 
is foretold by certain appearances, which enable people 
to be on their guard. A dark. cloud, not larger than 
"a man's hand,' 7 is just observed on the verge of the 
eastern horizon. Faint flashes of lightning, attended 
sometimes by very distant thunder, are then seen to 
vibrate in quick succession. The clouds in that quar- 
ter become gradually more dense and black ; they also 
increase in bulk, and appear as if heaped on each other. 
The thunder, which at first was scarcely noticed, or 
heard only at long intervals, draws nearer by degrees, 
and becomes more frequent and tremendous. The black- 
ness of the clouds increases, until a great part of the 
heavens seems wrapped in the darkness or midnight, • 
and it is rendered still more tremendous by being con- 
trasted with a gleam of light which generally appears 
in the western horizon. Immediately Defore the attack 
of the tornado, there is either a light breeze, scarcely 
perceptible, from the westward, or, as is more common, 
the air is perfectly calm and still. Men and animals fly 
• Jn a future number, we will give, under the head of 
Natural Phenomena, an article, containing a compendium 
of all that is known respecting the Mammoth.—El). • 
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for shelter; and while expectation stands in horror, the 
thundering storm in an instant bursts from the clouds. 
It is impossible for language to convey a just idea of 
the uproar which then takes place. 

The temperature of the air is greatly affected by a 
tornado; it becomes cool and clear, and it is not un- 
usual for the thermometer to suffer a depression of eight 
©rteu degrees within two or three minutes after the 
storm has come on. After a tornado, the body feels 
invigorated and more active, and the mind recovers 
much of that elasticity which long-continued heat tends 
to impair. On the African coast, towards Sierra Leone, 
the tornado season lasts two months, beginning in 
inarch. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE POCKET MAGAZINE. 

MA. EDITOR,— I have to return thanks for your 
favourable reception of my last communication, "Five 
hundred years nence!" and for its insertion, and also 
for your observations on the. same. 

Perhaps I did not sufficiently explain my intention 
in giving such a sketch of futurity— I intended it more 
as a speculation than a prediction. However, taking 
the thing* in both lights, Igive the following arguments 
for its ultimate truth. I enclose another article as a 
continuation, which you can either insert as such, or 
otherwise, as you may think fit : it was written at the 
time but mislaid : its object is "Future inventions and 
improvements." 

I think it will be generally admitted, that the proper 
business, end, and object of human pursuit, is not, as 
is often supposed, happiness, or to gratify the appetites 
or passions, but the improvement of our whole intel- 
lectual faculties. This I could prove by argument, if 
I thought it necessary. 

If, then, we are not to pursue the. dictates of passion, 
because being" of a nature generally contrary to reason, 
they act against it ; we therefore must pursue passion 
only when' k is subservient to wisdom, and wisdom for 
toe sake of itself. 

If we examine into the causes of the decline of em- 
pires, we shall find, that it has been the indulgence in 

EE 
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ambition, envy, pride, revenge, and the other despicable 
passions, which has in a £>*eat measure produced that 
decline ; but this fluctuation has never been caused by 
the steady pursuit of wisdom ; the errors of ages are 
indeed sufficient to manifest that she is the only proper 
pursuit. 

To reduce this argument to our present purpose, we 
need but remark, that when a man pursues only that 
which is reasonable and right, he will ensure to himself 
his portion of prosperity. And to make use of analogy, 
and consider a kingdom as one : — if the governors ofa 
kingdom, pursue the course of reason, it will, in like 
manner, ensure to that kingdom, prosperity; and that 
prosperity will last as long as the governors pursue the 
course which accords with wisdom. 

In this point of view, then, how do we account for 
the fall of empires ? I answer, history affords examples 
numerous enough to demonstrate, that it is by the go- 
vernors of nations having been hurried on by ambition, 
pride, avarice, revenge, cruelty, that nations have been 
Drought to a level with barbarism. But when a con- 
trary course is embraced, and every action of man is 
made subservient to his reason, then it is that nations 
rise, and rise never to fall ! 

Whether tne passions, or the causes (whatever they 
may be) which contributed to the decline of the eastern 
nations, now reside amongst us, I will not determine. I 
may, however, repeat, that it is on the folly, weakness, 
ana ignorance or governments, or their wisdom and 
energy, that the events of nations depend. And if this 
be tne case, which will perhaps be admitted, it only re- 
mains to know, whether these faults do exist or not, to 
determine the truth of the speculation. Time, which 
proves most things, will also prove this ; and posterity 
must judge of the excellence of governments by the 
balance of prosperity. 
. October lb, 1818. *** D*****. 

INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 

FIVE HUNDBED TEARS HENCE ! 
(Being a continuation from page 19B.J 
Frederick^ New Brunswick, November 1, 
5818.— Near this place, the workmen hare begun to 
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sink an amazing* pit, which is intended to Investigate 
the interior of the earth. Whether it is hollow; as some 
have asserted, or whether filled with condensed air, as 
Dr. Franklin supposed, or whether it has a regular 
solid strata of stone, earth, coals, clay, and the other 
materials which we discover on toe surface, has long 
been an object of enquiry among intelligent men. This 
is the object of the present enterprise. They have now 
arrived to the depth of forty miles, and have discovered 
many metals, gems, &c. unknown before; the most pro- 
minent of which is the new metal, which from its pro- 
perties is called Hardonienriana, which possesses 
many peculiarities. Five years have already been ex- 
pended in this interesting search, but the time it is in* 
tended to take is not known. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, November .1, 2318.— 
We were witnesses lately to a bargain for a chaldron of 
coals, for which the bnyer gave twenty pounds. They 
came from Ireland, and are thought a great rarity here. 
We understand that about fdur or five centuries ago, 
coals were as plentiful here as they are now at Cork 
and Dublin, and were to be bought as low as from 
forty to fifty shillings per chaldron ! but owing to the 
amazing expenditure of them for machinery and gas- 
lights, it need not be wondered that coals have become 
nearly annihilated here ; our pits have been long ex- 
hausted. Wood is now much cultivated. 

BaltimorEjNovkmber 1, 2318.— Journey to 
the Moon!— The late journey to the moon, which 
has excited so much interest, was performed in four 
weeks and two days. As our readers may not be pos- 
sessed of the whole particulars, we will endeavour to 
relate them. Mr. Oliver AirbuiMer, and Mr. James 
Sharpe, having examined into the nature of the inflam- 
mable matter of which balloons are composed, consi- 
dered that a journey to the moon was practicable, and 
might be performed, by making the car considerably 
lighter, and supplying themselves with dense air from 
the earth, in case of necessity, by means of long tubes, 
and glass boxes, to fit the head. After supplying them- 
selves with necessary provisions, &c. they entered the 
balloon, and went to the height of twenty miles, for 
the purpose of making experiments. Here they made 
e e2 
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but few observations, &c. further than that the air 
was very rare ; and came down again to recruit them- 
selves. On the 4th of ApriL they prepared to start for 
the amazing journey to tne moon ! and, at twelve 
o'clock mid-day, seated themselves in the car, together 
with provisions, fire, &c. &c. The balloon, being of a 
very unusual size, was with difficulty kept, though 
chained, to the earth; it had an outer covering, of a 
kind or oilcloth, to defend it, from whatever might 
obstruct or damage it. At two o'clock, on the 5th of 
April, having taken leave of all their friends, they as- 
cended from an outslurt of this city. Hie balloon was 
seen for half an hour, and appeared, like a speck in the 
clouds, after which it totally disappeared. It rose 
with amazing velocity at first, but slackened in pace as 
the air gnew rarer. The wings, lately mventedlmade 
of a number of goose-quills, had a surprising effect in 
propelling and guiding the whole machine. Each of the 
travellers possessed the famous longitwde watch ; by 
which they were enabled to discover not only the time, 
but their situation. This watch was discovered a few 
months since, by Mons. de la Rus ; which, as it consists 
entirely of the new metal called ffardomensiana^ and 
•possesses the wonderful property 'of- moving with 
quickness, constantly without oil, attains the object of 
speculation in past ages, the longitude, and is. a true 
time-teller at all seasons and degrees of heat. May 3, 
at half-past five, they found themselves within the 
moon's attraction, having been obliged to propel them- 
selves to that body ; and, at twelve precisely, descended 
on the surface of what was, to tnem, a new globe ! 
But. judge of their surprise, on finding the inhabitants 
of tne . moon absolute madmen ! madmen, who had 
once inhabited the earth 5 and the punishment, or cor- 
rection assigned for them, was to animate another body 
on the moon. The madmen were much astonished at 
seeing our travellers, and the first salutation they gave 
them was, simply, a knock-down blow ; after which 
about two hundred of them jumped over the travellers, 
■one by one. To describe the persons and names of 
these madmen, would be satirical; suffice it to say^ 
they found many more here than had ever been con- 
fined in madhouses. Here are neat towns building at 
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one time, and pulling down at another; for. amongst 
madmen, what government can there be ? A globe so 
desolate and comfortless our aeronauts were soon glad 
to quit. They found die climate, where they descended, 
very mild ; they noticed, that the earth makes a far 
more beautiful appearance than the moon does here, 
on account of its size. . An eclipse happened whilst 
they remained^ which was to them a novel and inte- 
resting" sight. The whole surface of the moon is as 
smooth as a bowling-green, with, here and there, lakes 
of water, which are not deep. They suppose it is 
these lakes of water which cause the spots, and dark 
parts visible to us 5 as they could perceive, through a 
telescope, the boundaries of the four quarters of the 
earth, merely by the shaded parts. There are very 
heavy dews, but no clouds, which makes this part of 
the universe very eligible for viewing different planets. 
They did not stay to make many researches, finding 
the inhabitants so disagreeable, and choosing to leave 
that to more curious persons to perform; thinking 
they had done sufficient for mankind, by exploring, as 
much as they had. these hitherto unknown regions ; 
and being dissatisfied with the treatment they expe- 
rienced, they quitted the moon rather precipitately, for 
a planet more hospitable, which they will enjoy the more 
for having made a visit to another. No pen can de- 
scribe the pleasure of their friends at again seeing 
these adventurers. 

Quebec, November 1. 2318.— This place, once 
containing not more than five thousand inhabitants, 
haB now increased to five hundred thousand, and is in 
the most flourishing condition. The amazing number 
of gas-lights in this city makes the night as light as 
the day ; and the gas is now generally applied to ship-* 
ping. ' The " patent gasometer, a root square," has 
induced the proprietors of waggons to use the article 
for the safety of carriage, &c.; and it is thought other 
vehicles will oe lighted in a similar manner. The River 
St. Lawrence is daily improving, and has been made 
considerably deeper by the machinery of Messrs. 
. Adamson : which is a steam-engine, acting as a drag. 
Stone bridges have been long out or use in this coun- 
try $ and twenty iron bridges, each of only one arch, 
e e3 
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hrfVe b*n erected oyer the river, in the walk of two 
miles. Buildings are constantly erecting on the banks 
a-great distance from this place. 

The large kaleidoscope, lately made here, deserves 
notice. It is one yard in diameter, and is filled with 
the most precious and valuable stones that are to be 
found. The cavity, for the reception of the stones, 
being half fitted with water, which is sometimes co- 
loured, the whole makes a most brilliant and delightful 
spectacle. It is said by some, that the kaleidoscope 
was invented as early as 1817 or 1818. 

Mexico, November 1, 2318.— Hie perpetual mo* 
tion, which has so long been an object of philosophic 
enquiry, has at length been discovered. It has been 
found that the new metal, HardoniensianeL, in addi- 
tion to its other extraordinary qualities, possesses the 
property of never wearing out. This has induced 
some mechanists of the present day to search for the 
perpetual motion, and they have succeeded ; the const 
aeration of the wear of all articles having induced 
many philosophers, of past times, to desist from the 
pursuit of what appeared to them only a phantom ; 
nut, such is the boast of our enlightened age, that we 
have been able to enlarge and improve every object of 
science. Hie perpetual motion has been already used 
for watches and clocks ; and will, no doubt, in a short 
time, be made serviceable for other purposes. 

Virginia, November 1, 2318.— The attempts of 
our celebrated linguist towards reforming our alpha- 
bet, and bringing into use one universal language, 
have exceeded nis most sanguine expectations: It is a 
language, composed of the purities and originalities 
of all languages, and cannot mil to excite the attention 
of the learned. 

The new-invented instrument, to imitate the human 
voice, has had machinery applied to it, in the manner 
of a barrel-organ. It is called the vocal instrument, 
and is used in our churches to read prayers. 

We understand that the improvement of the Pacific 
and Atlantic goes on rapidly ;* we mean the immense 
canal which is cutting across the isthmus of * * * * . 
v\e have heard that it is the intention of the proprie- 
tors of this canal, to cut deep enough to admit ships of 
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all burden. This will be tbe most useful and excellent 
passage to the Indies ever thought of; and promises 
to be the finest scenery of .shipping* merchandise in -the 
world, and also the first mart for all kinds of commo- 
dities. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE POCKET MAGAZINE.* 

SIR,— AS I was reading your valuable, though small 
Magazine, I was struck with J. H. V— y s illiberal phi- 
lippic against the French and their language ; I shall be 
much obliged to you to insert my answer, which I flat* 
ter myseli wil} be found both moderate and just. 

J. H. V— y's challenge to the Savans, at first made 
me afraid of answering him, as. though a Frenchman^ 
I have not the vanity of thinking myself, one of the 
learned tribe : perhaps he will allow, that " there are no 
rules without exceptions:" however, upon reading his 
remarks through, I found it required Jit tie or no learning 
to answer them : first, it is necessary to acknowledge 
that every language has both its beauties and defects $ 
secondly, that every man, from the Laplander to the 
Hottentot, has a natural, rational prepossession in. far 
vour of whatsoever belongs to his own nation, without 
deserving censure^ much less abuse. Notwithstanding 
the sameness of the terminations, the constant hissing 
of the letter *, and the frequent repetition of the harsh , 
word it) &c. &c. in English, I will not accuse the natives 
either of vanity or want of sense, because they admire 
their own language : on the contrary, I join with them,; 
and I hope they will join with me and. all. Europe, in 
acknowledging the French tongue. deserving of praise 
and encouragement,notwithstandingUs idioms, phrases, 
and irregularities : if J. H. V— y can prove that there is 
a living language freer of these than our's, let that bear 
the palm. 1 am sorry to find there are men anxious to 

• keep up and to increase prejudices between nations, the 
. consequences of. which are so likely to be fatal to the 

• peace of mankind: for, is it .not more than the -patience 
of Englishmen could bear, to hear their nation taxed 

* Impartiality induces us to insert these answers to J. H. 
V--y f and now, "both parties having been heard, the cotf- 
tro\er*y should be allowed to.endk— ED. . . . * . » 
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with vanity and want of common-sense, because their 
language contains a few irregular and ungrammatieal 
phrases, as it certainly does ? 

Now for the remarks : it is well known, that inks are 
founded either on custom or derivation ; sound should 
undoubtedly be consulted, not at the expense of com- 
mon-sense j that is, more properly, meaning 5 yet suffi- 
ciently so to answer the purpose of pleasing the ear, 
and persuading the mino ; two of the most essential 
purposes of languages. 

To avoid an hiatus, considered as a fault in grammar, 
custom has made it a rule in French, never to put ma, 
ta, sa, before either a vowel or h mute j also when the 
third person of any tense ends with a vowel before t J, Us, 
site, or elles, to put a t between, for the aforesaid pur- 
pose. As to the gender of inanimate objects, it should 
be considered, that there are only two genders in na- 
ture, masculine and feminine : the English add a third, 
neuter gender ; but this, far from being a gender, is the 
very absence of gender, as black is no colour, but the 
absence of colour : besides, the words masculine and 
feminine, figuratively mean bold, strong or stronger, 
&c. 5 soft or softer, weaker, effeminate, &c. 5 the 
French use them in that sense : hence arises a beau- 
tiful variety of sounds in articles, adjectives, gender, 
and number. As to the negative ne, it is so essential 
to negative phrases, that for want of it, the sense would 
become either different or dubious : the adverbs pas, 
goutte, mot, point, autre, &c. by their sounds or speH r 
ing would be taken for nouns ; jamais, never, for ever : 
personne, for any one) instead of no one, &c. sec. should 
these negative adverbs be left out, there would be no 
sense at all ; as it would be impossible to guess which 
of them was meant. L. 6. 



TO THE EDITOR OF THE POCKET MAGAZINE. 
MR. EDITOR,— Being a teacher of the French lan- 
guage, my attention was directed to a piece, in your 
Magazine of the present month, entitled "Absurdi- 
ties of the French Language ." I expected to see some 
vulnerable part of the structure 01 the language as- 
sailed by some able philologist. Judge of my surprise 
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to find that the perron- who thus pretends to aristar- 
chizey is so ignorant or the language, that* In the short 
sentence of French he instances, for, " I do'nt love 
you" in English, he misplaces the words, saying, Je 
vous n'aime pas y for Je ne nous aime pox. These 
absurdities tooJke finds are characteristic of the na- 
tion, and prove raat the French are in want of common 



• Proof the first is, that the French use the possessive 
pronoun masculine mon, before a noun feminine be- 
ginning with a vowel, for the sake of a better sound : 
as, mon absence for ma absence. This ingenious critic 
is not, seemingly, aware, that a sacrifice of reason and 
grammar has also been made in his own language, in 
the possessive case too, for the advantage of expres- 
sion, viz.— an f#), with an apostrophe (a contraction of 
his), as 5 the boy'* book, for the boy his book ; the 
girl s book, for the girl his book, to avoid saying, the 
booh of the boy, the l&oh of the girl. This deviation 
in English has, however, sweetness of sound to plead 
.in excuse; as for example: u the princesses* laun- 
dresses with their highnesses 1 sempstresses / that is 
to say, the princesses nit laundresses, with their high- 
' nesses his sempstresses. 

A senseless Frenchman, that is the dupe of bis ears, 
must envy us these beauties; and, doubtless, those 
exquisite esseses were one cause of the following Ita- 
lian observation : 

Diceva Carlo Quinto che parlerebbe 
Francese ad an amico, 
Tedesco al suo cavallo, 
Italiano alia sua Signora, 
Spagnuolo a Dio, 
Inglese agli uccelli. 

But, do I judge by this of the degree of common 
sense there is in England, or even of the merits of the 
English language? By no means. Why? Because I 
am too well acquainted with the people, the language, 
and the literature, to form so rash a judgment ; and 

Mr. J. H. V y, with as much knowledge of what is 

French; would, perhaps, be more diffident : for national 
prejudices are no mark of knowledge or wisdom. 

Second. Two genders with rules are not peculiar to 
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the French language ; they contribute to perspicuity^ 
and afford other advantages, which, it is plain, J. H. 
V y knows nothing about. 

Third. Ne, without its complement, is but part of a 
negative. 

Fourth. A (t ) is introduced in yaA-il? for the same 
reason that, in English, an (ft) is {Hit after (a), to say 
an ignoramus. 

Thus, without pretending 1 to be a savan, I hope I 
have answered all J. H. V~ — y's inquiries to entire 
satisfaction ; and here the discussion ends, with a moral : 
"A tittle knowledge is a dangerous thing" 

Hull, Oct. 5, 1818. " C. J. L. 



ANECDOTE AND WIT. 



No. 12.-DAVID HUME. 

« NATUBE, 1 believe; 1 says Mr. Hardy, « never 
formed any man more unlike his real character than 
David Hume. The powers of physiognomy were ba£- 
4ed by his countenance ; neither could the most skilful 
in that science pretend to discover the smallest trace of 
the faculties of his mind, in the unmeaning features of 
his visage. His race was broad and flat, his mouth 
wide, and without. any other expression than that of 
imbecility. His eyes t vacant and spiritless; and the 
corpulence .of his whole person was far better fitting 
to communicate the idea of a turtle-eating alderman, 
than of a refined philosopher. His speech, in English, 
was rendered ridiculous by the broadest Scotch accent : 
and his French was, if possible, still more laughable ; 
so that wisdom, most certainly, never disguised herself 
before in so uncouth a garb. Though now near fifty 
years old, he was healthy and strong ; but his healtfi 
and strength, far from being advantageous to his figure, 
instead of manly comeliness, had only the appearance 
of rusticity. His wearing an uniform added greatly to 
hia natural awkwardness, for he wore it like a grocer 
of the trained-bands. Sinclair was a lieutenant-general, 
and was sent to the courts of Vienna and Turin, as a 
military envoy, to see that their quota of troops was fur- 
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nished by the Austrians and Piedmontese. It was, there- 
fore, thought necessary that his secretary should appear 
to be an oncer, and Hume was accordingly disguised 
in scarlet. 

- " Having thus given an account of his exterior, it is 
but fair that I should state, that of all the philoso- 
phers of his sect, none, I believe, ever joined more be- 
nevolence to its mischievous principles, than my friend 
Hume. His love to mankind was universal and vehe- 
ment ; and there was no service he would not cheerfully 
have done to his fellow-creatures, excepting that of 
s after ing them to save their souls in their own way ! 
He was tender-hearted, friendly, and charitable in tne 
extreme ; but the difficulty will now occur, how a man 
endowed with such qualities could possibly consent to 
• become the agent of so much mischief, as undoubtedly 
has been done to mankind by his writings ; and this 
difficulty can only be solved by having recourse to that 
universal passion, which has, I fear, a much more ge- 
neral influence over all our actions than we are willing 
to confess. Pride, or vanity, joined to a sceptical turn 
of mind, and to an education which, though learned, 
rather sipped knowledge than drank it, was, probably, 
the ultimate cause of this singular phenomenon ; and 
the desire of being placed at the head of a sect, whose 
tenets controverted and contradicted all received opi- 
nions, was too strong to be resisted by a man, whose 
genius enabled Mm to find plausible arguments suffi- 
cient to persuade both himself and others, that his own 
opinions were true. A philosophical knight-errant reli- 
gion was the dragon he had vowed to vanquish, and he 
was careless, or thoughtless, of the consequences which 
might ensue, from the achievement of the adventure to 
which he had pledged himself. He once professed him- 
self the admirer of a young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished lady at Turin, wno only laughed at his passion. 
One day he addressed her in the usual common-place 
strain, that he was abymfc, aneanti (undone, annihi- 
lated). * Oh ! pour aneanti, 1 replied the lady, ' ce n'est 
en effet qu'une operation tres naturelle de votre sys- 
teme.' (Ob! as to being annihilated, that is. in fact, 
only a very natural operation of your system !) " 
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A CURIOUS ACCU9ATION. 

IN the town of F , in France, when the news of the 

battle of Trafalgar began to circulate, the prefect or-f 
dereda search to be made for the' authors of the re- 
port. This fact happened six months after the victory. 
About the same period half-a-dozen English prisoners, 
upon their parole, were confined, for having dined 
together in commemoration of that great event. The 
denunciation of the prefect's police on this occasion, 
afterwards seen at the municipality, is a curious spe- 
cimen of the kind. It set forth; 1. That the prisoners 
had dined in the English fashion. 2. That they had 
drunk eighteen bottles of wine after dinner. 3. That 
they had' talked politics all the evening. 4. That they 
had talked a great deal about Lord Nelson. 5. That 
they had burst out into loud fits of laughter, when 
they spoke of the French navy. 6. That they had 
made a preat racket, and sung 1 a great deal about two 
o'clock in the morning. This report, which a country 
magistrate in England would nave laughed out of 
doors, if presented to him respecting French prisoners, 
was actually sent up by the prefect, accompanied with 
notes, to the minister of ponce, Fouche. • But here the 
farce ended : Fouche saw the ridicule of it, and ordered 
the prisoners to be released. 

MARSHAL TURENNE. 
IT is recorded of the famous Marshal Turenne, that 
when he commanded the French army in Germany: 
deputies from a certain town came to his camp, ana 
offered him a hundred thousand crowns, on condition 
that he would not march his army through their terri- 
tory. * As your town is not on the route which I in-, 
tend to take," said he, " I cannot in conscience accept 
the money you offer ." 

MAGNANIMITY. 

IN the middle of the third century after Mahomet, one 
Jacub, from being originally a brazier, had made ninv* 
self master of some fine provinces, wnich he governed 
at will, though professing (like the eastern governors 
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of late times) a seeming deference to fits proper sove- 
reign. The caliph, not satisfied with apparent subinisr 
sion, sent a legate to persuade him into a more perfect 
obedience. Jacub, who was then ill, sent for the legate 
into his presence, and there showed him three things, 
which he had prepared for his inspection : a sword, 
some black barley- oread, and a bundle of onions. He 
then informed the legate, that should he die of his pre- 
sent disorder, the caliph, in such case, would find no- 
farther trouble. But, it the contrary should happen, 
there would be then no arbitrator to decide between 
them, excepting that, pointing to the sword. He added, 
that if fortune should prove adverse, should he be con- 
quered by the caliph, and- stripped of his possessions, 
he .was tfcen resolved to return to his ancient frugality,, 
pointing to the black bread, and the bundle of onions* > 

A THEOLOGICAL DECISION. 

THE most curious anecdote of chivalry, now on re- 
cord, occurs in the ecclesiastical history of Spain. Al- 
phonso the ninth, about the year 1214, having- expelled 
the Moors frpm Toledo, endeavoured to establish the 
Roman missal in the place of St. Isidore's. This very 
alarming innovation was obstinately opposed by the 
people of Toledo ; and the king found that his project 
would be attended with insuperable difficulties. The 
contest, at length, between the advocates of the two 
missals grew so serious, that it was mutually resolved 
to decide the controversy, not by a theological dispu- 
tation, but by single combat ; and, the champion of the 
Toledo missal proving victorious, the king gave up 
the point. 

CATHARINE TUDOR. 
AT Lleweni (says Mr. Peimant, in his journey to Snow- 
don) is the portrait of a lady, exceedingly celebrated in 
this part of Wales ; the famous Catherine Tudor, bet- 
ter known by .the name of- Catherine of Berain, front 
her tfeat in this neighbourhood* She was daughter and 
heiress of Tudor dp Robert Fycham of Berara. Her 
first husband was Jfohli Salusbury, andjtonftis'd&itfc*, 

F F 
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she gave her hand to Sir Richard Clongfa. The tradi- 
tion goes, that, at the funeral of her beloved spouse, 
John 8arasbury, she was led to the church by Sir Rich, 
ard, and from the church by Morris Wynne of Gwedir, 
who whispered to her bis wish of being 1 her second. — 
She refusal him with great civility, informing him, that 
on her way to the church, she had accepted the proposal 
ef Sir Richard ; but assuring him, that he might depend 
upon being her third, in case she ever performed the 
same sad duty (which she was then about) to the knight. 
She was as good as her word. As soon as she had com- 
posed this gentleman, to show that she had no super- 
stition, about the number three, she- concluded with 
Edward Thelwal of Plas y Ward, Esq. departed this life 
August 27, and was interred at Uahivydd, on the first 
of September, 1501. 

MR. BRINDLEY. 
THIS gentleman once gave a striking proof of the 
effect produced on the mind, by keeping it constantly 
turned to one object. It is wen known, that he was 
one of our greatest planners of canals. On one occa- 
sion, being called , before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, he seemed to treat all rivers with such 
utter contempt, that one of the members was induced 
to ask him for what object of utility rivers were de- 
signed. Mr. Brindley, after pausing a moment, replied, 
w To feed navigable canals. 

HUGH PETERS AND CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN. 

THE notorious Hugh Peter*, pretended to be a great 
admirer of Queen Christina. Under this pretence, he 
had the boldness to charge Whitelocke, tbe Ambassa- 
dor, with a letter from himself to her, and to send her, 
at the same time, as presents, an English mastiff don-, 
and a great cheese. Whitelocke chose a seasonable 
moment to mention to Christina Hugh Peters's admi- 
ration, his letter, and his .presents.. She was more 
diverted than offended at his presumption. The letter, 
the mastifi, and tbe cheese, she gayly accepted, 
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GLASGOW, and the River Clyde, from the South WeM» 1815. 

A RAMBLE 

TO 

THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

Resumed from page 265. 
ON tbe Monday morning 1 1 breakfasted with a party of 
friends, chiefly composed of English. The conversation 
turning upon Rob Roy, the universal subject of dis- 
course, we determined to devote an hour to Glasgow 
Cathedral, so powerfully and accurately describee! by 
the author of that novel. We proceeded up the High- 
street by a gentle ascent. This street is dirty, uucoutb, 
and ancient, and betrays but little of its having been, a 
century before, the residence of Scottish noblemen, 
although their very mansions are still to be seen. At 
the extremity of it we entered an open space, contain- 
ing buildings interesting to the pnilanthrophist, the 
christian, and the antiquary, I mean the Infirmary, and 
the Cathedral. To the Cathedral, however, We hasten- 
ed, after a slight glance at tbe Infirmary, the new 
Barony Church, and the Barony Kirk. The gates of 
the burial ground were fastened. This did not prevent 
us from gratifying our curiosity, for we all leaped*the 
wall, and found ourselves surrounded by a motley and 
picturesque collection of tombs and tomb-stones of 
various forms, decorated with skulls, Dutch cupids* 
f f2 » 
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Ihfelfbones, mermaids, hour-glasses and tears. Scotcb 
undertakers and sculptors are universally inclinedL 
through a horrid taste, to adorn hearses, coffins, and 
ttionuments with these disgusting and discordant 
objects. In their representations of tears they are very 
profuse. At first I could conceive of nothing to which 
they bore. any resemblance except tadpoles or young* 
frogs, but my error was corrected by a friend, who 
informed me that they were intended to represent the 
Hears of the mournful survivors. 

Among- ' these numerous monuments, we observed 
liere ana there some "grassless graves}" these were 
< protected from the depredations of resurrection-ineny 
which occur frequently in consequence of the number 
erf medical students in the neighbourhood, by substan- 
tial iron frames, called " mort safes," sunk into Hie 
earth sufficiently deep to enclose the coffins. These 
safes remain in the ground several weeks after- the 
interment, and the ex pence incurred by the relatives is, 
I should suppose, trifling, the safes being generally the 
property of the church, and made of very durable 
materials. 

The solidity and antiquity of the Cathedral, rather 
than any peculiar beauty of architecture, or extent of 
ruins, is its chief boast. The structure, merely as a 
Cathedral, is paltry, when compared with any of the 
English ; but as. one of the two Scotch Cathedrals 
which alone escaped tbedevasting hand of John Knox; 
the reformer, it claims a more important station* than 
it would otherwise deserve. Two towers, or steeples, 
rise from the roof, one at the western end, the other in 
the middle, in the former is the. bell, which being 
accidentally cracked in the year 1789, by some persons 
who had gained admission to the steeple, was sent to 
London and cast anew, with the following inscription 
on its outside : 

" In the year of grace 1594, Marcus Knox, a mer- 
chant of Glasgow, zealous for the interest of the 
reformed religion, caused me to be fabricated in 
Holland, for the use of his fellow citizens in Glasgow ; 
and placed me, with solemnity, in the tower of* their 
Cathedral. My function was announced by the impress 
on my bosom, Me audi to veniaa doctrinal* sanctam at 
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dlscas* and I wu taught to proclaim the hoars of un* 
needed time. 196 years had I sounded these awful 
warnings, when I was broken by the hands of incon- 
siderate and unskilful men. In the year 1790, I was 
cast into the furnace, refounded at London, and re- 
turned to my sacred vocation. Reader, thou also shalt 
know a resurrection, may it be unto eternal life. 
Thomas Mears, fecit, London, 1790." 

To attempt a description of the Cathedral I then 
gazed upon would he folly, since that in Rob Roy has 
Been perused by almost every reader. 1 shall, there- 
fore, not enter into any particulars respecting it, 
referring the reader to the second volume of the novel. 

As the projecting ornaments of the windows, and the 
crevices in the walls, widened by the incessant decay 
of the stone, afforded us a footing, we mspcd the old 
iron bars, and clambering up the half blockaded win- 
dows, obtained a view into the long range of gloomy 
vaults, beneath the body of the church, used forty years 
since as a place of worship, now the dismal* receptacle 
of the dead. (i full of dead men's bones and of all 
uncleanuess. 

" Tbc gloomy aisles 
Black plasterM and hung round with shreds of 'scutcheons 
And tatter'd coats of arms." 

BLAIR. 

It was here that the loquacious and staunch presby- 
terian, Andrew Fairservice, drew Osbaldiston, from 
whose description of the place, I cannot refrain making 
a short extract : 

" So saying he, (Andrew) entered a small low-arched 
door, secured by a wicket, which a grave looking man 
seemed on the point of closing, and descended several 
steps as if into funeral vaults beneath the church. It 
was even so : for in these subterraneous precincts, why 
chosen for such a purpose I know not, was established 
a very singular place of worship. 

Conceive,Tresham, an extensive range of low-browed, 
dark, and twilight vaults, such as are used for sepul* 
chres in other-countries, and had long been dedicated 
to the same purpose in this, a portion of which was 
seated with pews, and used as a church. The part ofc 

F F 3 
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tfea vaults then occupied, though capable Of contain- 
ing a congregation of mauy hundreds, bore a small 
proportion to the darker and more extensive caverns 
which yawned around what maybe termed the inhabit- 
ed space. In those waste regions of oblivion, dusky 
banners and tattered escutcheons, indicated the graves 
of. those who were once doubtless princes in Israel? 
Inscriptions, which could be read only by the painful 
antiquary, in language as obsolete as .the act of devo- 
tional charity which they implored, invited, the passen- 
gers to pray for the souls of those w hose bodies vested 
beneath/' 

, A reverend gentleman advanced in years, whom 1 
had the. pleasure of accompanying, bore his testimony 
to the veracity of this account, having often " entered 
the small low arched door," and descended " into these 
funeral vaults," when a student at Glasgow College. 
Of, " the dusky banners and tattered 'scutcheons" . we 
discerned nothing, as the scanty light which glimmered 
through the diminutive apertures between the inter, 
secting gothic work of the windows^, scarcely rendered 
distinguishable the outlines of the pillars and arches 
in this extensive and gloomy crypt, leaving our imagi- 
nations at liberty to trace the steps of Rob Roy, swiftly 
gliding- through " these yawning caverns," iron* the 
pursuing eyes of Osbaldiston. 

A woman, perceiving that we were examining the 
Cathedral, came up with the key, and let u's itftulhe 
interior of the building. It is now divided inttf three 
parts, two of which are handsomely fitted up as modern 
churches, or as they are here called kirks. The other 
part, which intervenes between the two kirks, is 
sufficiently wide to prevent any interruption arising 
from the services or the two congregations taking 
place at the same time. It i& a curious fact, that 
here under one roof are three places of worship, if we 
include the crypt. We found nothing to detain us 
long within these kirks ? and having thoroughly grati* 
fied our curiosity relative to this interesting pile we 
returned into the town. 

One morning I strolled along the banks of the canal, 
to see the aqueduct, in which the canal crosses over the 
river Kelvin, at the height of eighty-three feet. It 
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consist -of four great arches of mason work, ftrtd 
stretches across a valley 400 feet wide. 

The canal itself most hare been an immense under- 
taking-. By uniting the rivers Forth and Clyde, and 
consequently the navigation onthe eastern and western 
coasts of Scotland, it -divides- the country in two, bo that 
the northernparts of it is a perfect island. The length 
of the canal, from the Forth to the Clyde, is thirty-five 
miles. In its coarse there are ten considerable aqueduct 
bridges, and thirty smaller ones, or tunnels. It is 
crossed by tHrty-threedrawbridg<es, and contains thirty* 
nine locks. 

A desire to witness the distribution of the college 
prizes, and the expectation of finding companions fiW 
my projected tour, detained me in Glasgow over ano- 
ther Sunday: Disappointed as io the latter, I made 
up my mind to trudge o'er hHt and dale by myself,* 
and fixed my departure for Monday morning. When 
the morning came, the rain fell in fast and heavy show- 
ers : I could now, however, no longer brook delay ; and 
therefore, thanking my generous and very hospitable 
entertainers, I bade them adieu. A young medical 
student, impelled by a wish to see and handle Wal-< 
lace's sword, agreed to accompany me as far as Dum- 
barton castle, where this relic is preserved. Previous 
to my departure, I purchased a small oiled-skin knap- 
sack, sufficiently capacious to contain a change of 
linen and some other articles. When we had left Glas- 
gow some distance behind, I strapped it on my back, 
and with all my cares about me, became, for the first 
time, a sort of citizen of the world. 

Oar road ran along the banks of the Clyde, and con- 
sequently was to me possessed of little novelty, and 
bad it been, the haziness of the day would not have 
allowed me to see much of it. The river, and a level 
country on the opposite, lay to our left. To our rig-ht, 
little hills, tolerably covered with trees, increasing in 
height, but decreasing in verdure, as they receded to- 
wards the Highlands, gave me some idea of the country 
we were approaching. 

■ -Ten miles from Glasgow we passed through Kil- 
patrick, where the Roman wall built by Antoninus 
terminated. There are now extant but few retnains of 
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this ancient barrier— the principal is a Roman brkigey 
in the line of the wall. I felt a strong 1 inclination to* 
view it, as it is only a mile and a half from the village $ 
my friend, however, was too desirous to obtain a sight 
of the sword, to allow of such a deviation from the di- 
rect road to Dumbarton : with the hope of examining'' 
it at a future, opportunity, I was obhged, therefore, 
to content myself for the present, with the description 
which I found in the guide that I carried in my pocket. 
From this book, I learnt there is still to be seen near 
the bridge, a sodorium or Roman Bath. A stone, with 
the name nero upon it. which was found in this bath, 
has been preserved in the wall of a neighbouring: cot- 
tage. This village gave birth to St. Patrick, the tutelar 
saint of Ireland. 

A short distance beyond Kilpatrick, we came to 
the ruins of Dunglass Castle, part of whose watts is 
washed by the Clyde. It was blown up in 1640, through 
the treacnery of an English boy, page to the Earl of 
Haddington, who, with other person* of high rank, 
were destroyed by the explosion. The walls, which are 
the only remains of the castle, now enclose a small 
orchard. 

Leaving Dunglass with Dumbarton in full view, we 
hastened toward Dumbarton castle, — Castle it scarcely 
can be termed, as it merely consists of a few walls and 
batteries, enclosing the Governor's house, and . some 
barracks for a few soldiers. The rock on which it 
stands is its chief strength, and the object which most 
attracts the attention of strangers. Rising from one 
•olid base, a mile in circumference, it soon splits into 
two peaks, one 690 feet above the river, which runs 
immediately below it ; the other does not attain so great 
a height. Its colour is black, where it is not enlivened 
by patches of short green grass. A long road, washed 
on both sides by the water, leads to the only accessible 
part of the rock. Tracing this, we arrived at the gate- 
way, and ascending two or three steps, came to the 
governor's house, a plain comfortable mansion, which 
has nothing warlike in its appearance, if we except the 
surrounding cannons and castellated ramparts. A 
soldier, anticipating the intention of our visit, con- 
ducted us into a little room, called the guard-room, 
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where are kfcjrt the soldiers' beer and guns. On one* 
side of the room was a row of pegs, on which were 
banging* military hats, cloalts, and weapons; from* 
among 1 these he took down the precious relic, Wallace's 
sword. It is about four feet long-, although it has lost 
two feet of its original length : Its breadth, on air 
average, is scarcely an inch : the handle is seven or 
eight inches, terminated by a round ball, and separated 
from the hilt by a cross-bar or guard of the same di- 
mensions : theblade has now no edge. My Companion 
grasped the weapon with enthusiasm, and brandished 
it most heroically. Near this room we ascended a steept 
and long flight of steps, cut out in a narrow cleft iff 
the rock, which brought us to the opening where the 
rock divides. Here are the barracks for 'the soldiers 
and a large reservoir always full of fine fresh water. 
We now walked up to thejower summit, and looked 
down a steep precipice, broken, at intervals, by pr©-> 



Seeking the babble reputation, 
Even in the cannon's mouth. 

Many apparently insurmountable obstacles occurred in 
this hazardous, but as it turned out, successful under.* 
taking. By the aid of ladders, a few of them easily attain- 
ed their first landing, and having twisted ropes TOimrf 
an ash tree which they found there, they drew up Ihen* 
companions. Their ladders were made fast a second 
time, but in the middle of their ascent, they met with 
an unforeseen difficulty. One who had got- above the 
rest, was seen clinging in a fit- to the ladder. They 
found they were unable to pass Mm, and were too* 
humane and too fearful of being discovered to tumble 
him down the rock. Capt. Crauford's behaviour on 
this occasion, is a curious instance of coolness, intre- 
pidity and humanity. He ordered the soldier to be 
tied to the ladder, that he might not fall when he should 
recover his senses, and turning round the ladder, they 
clambered up the other side without any difficulty. As 
day dawned upon their undertaking, they reached the 
ramparts, and after surmounting to many superior 
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difficulties, were not long in climbing 8 'lofty walls 
Three guards opposed them, bat were mod overcome. 
Capt. Crauford now surprised Lord Fleming, Ike 
governor, and his officers: Fleming, however, escaped 
in a small boat, leaving the fortress in the possession 
of this adventurous party. C. E. 

TO BE RESUMED. 

FOR THE POCKET MAGAZINE. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE 

ROMAN PAVEMENTS, AT BIGNOR IN SUSSEX. 
JBy B. J. October 24, isis. 
Time like an arrow flies, with rapid coarse, 
And states, and empires, 'neath it roll away ! 
But thou, rare treasure long hast stood its test, 
To please the curious of a modern age I 

SIR.— As an account of these celebrated remnants may 
prove entertaining to some of your readers, I offer to 
their perusal this short article. 
- In tne early part of September last^ while staying at 
Arundel, in Sussex, a place justly celebrated for its 
fine castle, the property of his grace the duke of Nor- 
folk, I was,- (among ether things), persuaded to visit 
the tesselated pavements at Bignor. 

We accordingly, (for there was a friend with me,) 
left Arundel on tne afternoon of Saturday, September 
the 12th, and, after journeying about Ave miles in a 
north-westerly- direction, found ourselves in the tar- 
famed field ! — a field that the most illustrious person- 
ages of our island have been prompted to visit. 

The teasdlffi of the first pavement.that w*» shewn to 
us had fallen in, in some places •, but what remained 
perfect exhibited, in various coloured stone, Baccha- 
nalian and other ornamental devices, encompassing a 
circle, wherein was represented the rape of Ganymede. 
In this apartment there is a small but very perfect 
vapor bath, as roav very reasonably be concluded from 
the metallic pipe in its centre. To what a length may 
the imagination wander while gaziug; at this, in con- 
templating- who were the original inmates of this 
. splendid villa! Alas! in the rapid current of Time, they 
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have been swept away, and who can tell where to find 
even the dust of their bones U-But to proceed. — The 
pavemeut adjoining the one already described, appears 
to have been but a passage to some other apartment, 
Us tesseUe are worked into a variety of pleasing figures. 
The visitor is here shown some pieces of pottery~-one 
piece in particular, (stamped with the name Juvenu*, 
deserves attention. We were then led to another very 
beautiful pavement, in one compartment of which is 
represented the upper part of a female figure, with a 
garment drawn over the. back part of her head, and 
bearing in her hand a leafless branch. It is for this 
reason denominated the head of Winter. Adjoining, 
and a few feet below this, is another pavement, exhibit- 
ing much variety in the disposition of its tesselloe. 
A few weeks ago, (in this field) was discovered a very 
beautiful tesselated gallery, one hundred and twenty 
feet in length j there is but a small portion of it pre- 
served, the remainder being too imperfect to repay the 
expense of building over it. Our conductor then led 
us to the opposite side of the field : we there examined 
another bath. Its dimensions are much larger than 
those of the one before described, and it is of a different 
shape, but rapidly going to decay, through being- ex- 
posed to the weather. There is a pavement of black 
and white tiles, leading to this bath, about the size of 
a Dutch tile, and in alternate squares after the manner 
of a draught board. — Here an excellent opportunity 
presents itself to examine the construction of a tesse- 
lated pavement. The tessella? of the one of which I am 
about, to speak being too imperfect to preserve, the 
proprietor was induced to remove it, when ne discovered 
a layer of flat stones, such as are used for paving the 
streets now-a-days*, upon removing these stones, they 
- were found to be supported by piles of red bricks, such 
as are used for flooring kitchens--- each pile about eigh- 
teen inches asunder, and two feet and a half high, 
leaving a vacant space between each pile, for the pur- 
pose of warming the pavement above. — The fire-place, 
flue, and piles of brick remain in their original state, 
for the gratification of the curious. The next pave- 
ment, being nearly square, much resembles apamtcd 
floor-cloth 3 its centre represents Medusa's head. We 
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were now conducted back to the side of the field w* 
had iust befone left, to examine another pavement 
which was judiciously reeerred for the last, because it 
is the most perfect and beautiful. The first thing thaf 
attracted my attention in this apartment was the renre- 
sentation or Gladiators in the various stages of combat, 
pleasingly formed in various coloured stone. The fine 
curve of the eyebrow, and general expression of the 
countenance, render it an object 'of the highest admi- 
ration. On each side of this figure is a pheasant beau- 
tifully formed. The tessella; that compose these pave* 
meats are of various sizes, hut for the most part 
extremely small. The exterior border of each pavement 
is formed of a small red brick, in size from half to 
three-quarters of an inch square. These relies of 
antiquity, so well worthy the attention of every one 
who journeys that way, are preserved from the incle- 
mency of' the weather, by thatched buildings of flint 
bowlers, after tbe Sussex style. Having examined' ail- 
that was to be seen — we mounted the hilts, and 

Gliding down the western sky beheld Sols parting- ray; 
pure serenity reigned all around us, and over the downs 
to the tinkling sheep bell, we homeward pursued our 
course. 

DETACHED THOUGHTS. 
"WHERE the Roman conquers, he inhabits, says, 
Seneca. Where the Briton inhabits, he conquers ; and 
that is a purer praise. He seizes on the wilds of na- 
ture, and adds them, to his empire, by planting there, 
the industry that will fertilize the soil, and. the laws 
that will civilize the, people. His invasions are made 
with; the pruning hook, and the plough ; bis levies an/i» 
c,0uti;ihutions are an interchange that is to enrich 5 b}*- 
encampments are fairs and warehouses; the eorn< 
springs, along his pathj the city, climbs beside bis rest-, 
ing. place." 

" Personified abstractions belong to the philosophic, 
not to the poetic style ; the Greeks wisely avoided then* 
inpoetry. 

"The wisest revenge for injustice, is.- the affeotaHiou, 
0/ an opposite generosity. The fear of sfcame accomp 
plishes what retaliation cannot effect. " A. A. R. 
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DECEMBER. 

THIS month was under the protection of Vesta. The 
flatterers of the detestable Commodus crave it the* 
riameof Amazonius, in compliment to a mistress of 
the emperor, whom he had caused to be painted in 
tfkedress of an Amazon. But this name was abolished 
after his death. This month was almost entirely 
devoted to sports and pleasure, and, during its con- 
tinuance, games of chance, which were forbidden at 
other times, were allowed to be played. Romulus 
gave thirty days to this month, which Numa reduced 
to twenty-nine ; but the number was increased to 
thirty-one, by Julius Caesar. 

The Festum Fortunse "Muliebris or festival of 
female fortune, was celebrated on the first of the 
month, in memory of a war having ceased on that day. 
Sacrifices were offered, on the fourth, to Minerva and 
Neptune. The Faunalia took place on the following 
dty. This feast was devoted to Faunus, to whom a 
he goat was sacrificed, and libations of wine ' were 
made. This day was a day of feasting, merriment' 
and dancing for the peasants. Offerings were made* 
on the ninth, to Juno, as presiding over marriage. 
— •-«•• - ' - : of the 



Under this character, she bad an attar in one w mc 
streets of Rome. The festival of the Agonalia was 
held for the third time in the year, on the eleventh. 
On the thirteenth there were equestrian exercises. 

The Saturnalia began on the fifteenth* and lasted 
for seven days. Tins was a time of unlimited free-' 
dom and gaiety. All business was postponed, and 
nothing was thought of but pleasure. The senate 
suspended its debates, the law proceedings paused, 
the schools were closed, and even the slaves had the 
liberty of acting and speaking in whatever manner 
they pleased. During this festival, sacrifices were 
offered to Saturn, with the head uncovered, contrary 
to the usual practice. The statue of the god was alfeO 
freed from the woollen bands with which it was enve- 
loped all the rest of the .year, probably, in memory of 
the captivity to which ne*trad been reduced by the 
Titans and Jupiter. 

G G 
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The original establishment of this festival is a^mat- 
ter of dispute. Livy places it under the consulship of 
Ancus Sempronicus and M. Minutius Augurinus. 
Some attribute it to Tarquin the Proud, while others 
carry it as far back as to the period of Janus, king of 
the Aborigines, who received Saturn in Italy. After 
the reign of Tarquin, the celebration of it was discon- 
tinued, but was resumed, by the authority of the 
Senate, during the second Punic war. 

Connected with this festival, and forming indeed a 
part of it, were four others, the Opalia, the Sigillaria 
the Larentalia, and the Juvenilia. The Opalia 
was in honor of the goddess Ops or Cybele, and was 
held on the eighteenth. The Sigillaria occurred 
on the nineteenth, and was so called from the 
presents which persons made to each other, and 
which consisted of little figures of copper, silver, 
gold, or even of clay. Statues of this kind were offer- 
ed to Pluto, on this occasion, and tapers to Saturn. 
The Larentalia, was on the twenty-third, and was in 
memory of Acca Lauren tia, the wife of Faustuhis, by 
whom Romulus and Remus were brought up. The 
Juvenalia was added by Caligula, and was held on the 
twenty-fourth. 

In the interval between the commencement and 
conclusion of the Saturnalia there were also two other 
festivals. The first of these was the Angeroualia, 
which fell on the twentieth, and was dedicated to 
Aiigerona, the goddess of silence and calmness of 
mind ; and the second was the Lararia,or Compitalia, 
devoted to the Gods Lares, which happened on the 
twenty-second . On this latter day, offerings of honied 
wine were also made to Hercules and Venus. Sacri- 
fices were offered, to Phoebus, on the twenty-seventh 
And two subsequent days. In this month, likewise, 
the husbandmen held a festival called Vacunalia, in 
which the goddess Vacuna was invoked. 

The Sun during this month is in the signs Sagit- 
tarius, and Capricorn. 
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ACCOUNT 

or THE 

SHIPWRECK OF THE MEDUSA FRIGATE. 

Concluded from page Wi. 

DRIVEN almost to madness by the gnawings of bun- 
gen many of the crew rushed upon the dead bodies, 
ana satisfied their voracious appetites with this dis- 
gusting food. Some, who could not yet submit to avail 
themselves of this terrible resource, endeavoured to 
allay the cravings of their stomach with leather, linen, 
pieces of hat, or whatever else they could find. All 
were, however, at length, compelled to yield to irre- 
sistible necessity. The day was spent in alternations 
of momentary hope, and silent despair. Prayers were, 
at times, addressed to the Supreme Being. Half the 
men were exceedingly weak, and bore iu all their fea- 
tures the signs of approaching dissolution. The night 
was dark, but, fortunately, calm. Slumber sometimes 
visited the soJTerers, but their sleep was tormented by 
frightful dreams i and though so many had perished, 
they were still up to their knees in the water, and 
could repose only standing, and pressed against each 
Other into a solid mass. 

The dawn .of day discovered to them ten or twelve of 
their companions stretched lifeless at their feet. The 
bodies were committed to the sea, with the exception 
of one. The day was fine, and a circumstance occurred 
which afforded a transient succour. A shoal of flying- 
fish passed under the raft, and about two hundred of 
them became entangled in the interstices of the tim- 
bers. With a little gunpowder, they contrived to pro- 
cure a fire, aud to make a scanty repast upon the fish 
which they had caught. It seemed, however, as if sus- 
tenance gave them strength for no other purpose than 
to display their ferocity. A plot was formed by one 
part of them, to throw the other into the sea. A des- 
perate conflict was once more the result, aud. the raft 
was soon stained with torrents of blood, and strewed 
with the dying and the dead. After a long struggle, 
the mutineers were subdued. 

When the fifth morning broke upon them, not more. 
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than thirty remained, and these were in the most de- 
plorable state. The* sea-water Had almost entirely ex- 
coriated their lower extremities, and they were covered 
with caintdsioh&or wounds, the smart or W2Ucl> occa- 
sioned by the saline element which beat upon them, 
was almost insupportable. Thus they lingered on, tip 
the 1 seventh day, when their number was 'further dimi- 
nished. Two soldiers were punished with death, for 
stealing 1 a part of the small remaining portion of wine. 
An interesting child, named Leon, only twelve years 
old. also expired on this day. Young 1 , as he was, he 
had already made a campaign in the East Indies, and 
been remarked for his courage. The mariner in which 
he was treated, is the sole trait of humanity wtnoh ap- 
pears in the conduct of those who were contained dft 
the raft. Every thing was done for him which cfeulfl 
prolong his existence; as much nutriment as possible 
being given to him, without a single murmur. Nay. 
savage as the sufferers were to each other, they bore 
without resentment even 'his trampling upon their 
wounded limbs. "As long as the strength of this 
young marine allowed him," says M. Correatfd, "he 
ran continually from one side to the other, calling; 
with loud cries, for. his unhappy mother, water, and 
food. He walked, without discrimination, over the 
feet and legs of his companions in misfortune, who, in 
their turn, uttered cries of anguish, which were every 
moment- repeated. But their complaints wfere very 
seldom accompanied by menaces 5 they pardoned every 
thing in the poor youth who had caused them, an8 
who was, in fact, in a state of mental derangement." 
* Of the twenty-seven who were left, not more than 
fifteen bad strength enough to have a chance of sur- 
viving even for a few days. The other twelve' were 
covered with large wounds, and were almost wholly 
bereft of their reason. The stock of wine was rapidly 
decreasing. In this emergency, a council was held ; 
and ; " after a debate, at which the most dreadful de- 
spair presided, it was resolved to throw the sick into 
the sea," as to put them on short allowance would be 
only killing them by inches, and would certainly con- 
sume sufficient to prevent the remainder from holding 
6ut till succour could- arrive. "Three sailer* and a 
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soldier," says the narrator, " took on themselves this 
cruel execution: we turned our faces aside, and wept 
tears of blood over these unhappy men." There was 
now barely sufficient sustenance on the raft to last for 
eight days, at the expiration of which period death 
was inevitable. After this melancholy catastrophe, all 
the arms were wisely thrown into the ocean, only one 
sabre being reserved, in case it should be necessary to 
cut a rope, or a piece of wood. 

An event, trifling- in itself, but which naturally in- 
spired them with hope and joy, now occurred. A 
small, white, butterfly was seen hovering- round the 
raft, and, at length, it settled on the Hail. This was 
greeted as an omen of their approach to the land. Yet, 
so terrible was the hunger which the sufferers felt, 
that some were anxious to catch the butterfly, that 
they might devour it 5 but others, considering it as a 
messenger from heaven, would not allow it to be injured . 
Shortly after, more butterflies appeared, and a bird, 
which latter they fruitlessly endeavoured to ensnare. 
More birds came in sight on the following days. The 
time was now past by the crew, in reciting tneir past 
adventures, and regretting the state of dependance to 
which their country was compelled to submit. = 

To their other torments was added that of a raging 
thirst, which was redoubled, in the day^ time, by the 
burning- heat of the sun. To allay this thirst, the 
most disgusting fluids were eagerly drunk, and were 
contended for with a bitterness and violence which, 
more than once, were on the point of terminating in 
blows. Some put pieces of pewter in their mouths, to 
cool them ; and others wetted their faces and hair with 
the salt-water. Delirium again spread its influence 
among them, and a combat was on the eve of being 
commenced, when their 'attention was luckily called 
oft', by the appearance of a number of sharks, which 
surrounded them, and seemed to claim their prey. 
Though repeatedly beaten off with the sabre, these vo- 
racious monsters still persisted in keeping near to the 
raft. - 80 desperate, however, were the crew, that some 
of them, in hopes of allaying their thirst, did not hesi- 
tate to bathe in sight of their formidable enemies, 
while others placed themselves naked on the part of 
G G 3 
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the raft which was covered by the sea. But here attd* 
flier misery was to be endured. A kind of polypus* 
was driven in great numbers on- the raft, and when 
their long arms clung- to the naked body, they caused 
the most cruel sufferings. 

On the eleventh day, believing' themselves to be not 
far from land, eight of diem resolved to construct 4 st 
smaller raft, and try to reach the coast. A little mast 
and a sail were fixed up, and barrel-staves were con-r 
verted into oars. On trial, however, their new machine 
was found to be utterly unfit for its purpose ; and the 
idea of using- it was, of course, abandoned. Night 
came, and with it the gloomiest thoughts. The wine 
was almost exhausted, and they began to feel an invin- 
cible dislike, and a sort of terror, of the flesh which 
had hitherto supported them. It appeared probable 
that, in a very short period, their struggles and their 
woes would be ended oy death. 

The sun broke upon them, in unclouded splendour* 
on the twelfth day. They had just offered .up prayers: 
and divided a portion of their wine, when the tops of 
the masts of a brig were faintly descried on the hori- 
zon. In an instant, every heart was filled with glad- 
ness, not uttmingled with fear ; and handkerchiefs of ' 
different colours were hastily tied together, and waved 
as a signal from the summit of the mast. Half an 
hour was spent in all the agony of suspense. At times, 
the brig was supposed to be near them ; at times, it 
seemed to recede. At length it became but too cer- 
tain that it had disappeared. " From the delirium of 
joy," says M. Correard, "we fell into profound de«* 
spondency and grief; we envied the fate of those whom 
we had seen perish at our side, and we said to our- 
selves, When we shall be destitute of every thing, and 
our strength begins to forsake us. we will wrap our- 
selves up as well as we can, we will lay ourselves down 
on this platform, the scene of so many sufferings, and 
there we will await death with resignation. At last^ to 
calm our despair, we wished to seek some consolation 
in the arms of sleep. The day before, we had been 
consumed by the fire of a burning sun; this day, to 
avoid the fierceness of his beams, we made a terit with 
the sails of the frigate : as seen as it was put up we 
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all ky down under'it, so that we could not perceive 
what was passing around vs. We then proposed to in- 
scribe upon a board an account of our adventures, to 
write all our names at the bottom of the narrative, and 
fasten it to the upper part of the mast, in the nope 
that it would reach the government and our families. 

Two hours had been passed in this state of hopeless 
supineness, when one of the crew quitted the tent, to 
go to the front of the raft. He had scarcely put his 
head out of the tent, when he uttered a loud cry, looked 
back on his companions, and stretching* out his hands 
Co the sea, almost inarticulately exclaimed, " We are 
saved! see! the brig is close upon us!" All rushed 
but, with beating hearts, to enjoy this delightful sight; 
and when they were convinced or the truth of the fact, 
they embraced each other with the wildest transports, 
and shed tears of joy. It was, indeed, the Argus brig-, 
which was not more than half a league distant, ana 
which was bearing down upon them with a press of 
sail. She soon came alongside, and " her crew, ranged 
on the deck, or in the shrouds, showed, by waving their 
Ihats and handkerchiefs, the pleasure they felt at com- 
ing to the assistance of their unhappy countrymen." In 
a few minutes the shipwrecked sufferers were conveyed 
on board the vessel, where they met with that kindness 
and assistance which were necessary to men in their ex- 
hausted state. Of the fifteen, however, who were taken 
from the raft, the sad remnant of one hundred and fifty 
persons, only eleven survived. 

It is now necessary to show what was the fate of tha't 
part of the crew of me Medusa which was embarked m 
the boat 8. Two of the boats reached the Senegal, witn 
comparatively small difficulty. The other four were 
not equally fortunate. By the winds and currents they 
were carried to a considerable distance from the point 
which was their destined port. They were driven on 
various parts of the coast, some at not less than eighty 
or ninety leagues from the late of St. Louis, and the 
men who were on board of them were exposed to the 
most dreadful fatigues and privations in crossing the 
burning desert of Zaara ? a journey which one of the 
parties was sixteen days in performing. Their snffer- 
fngsy however, great as they were, were not to be com- 
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pared with, those of the wijetcbed victims whom they 
had abandoned, on the raft, to the mercy of the waves. 
It has been already mentioned, that seventeen per-, 
sons were left on board of the Medusa. The vessel had, 
it is true, struck, and nearly filled with water: but, as 
she was lying on a bank, she did not sink, ana, conse- 
quently, while she held together, those who were on 
board of her were safe. As soon as the boats and the 
raft had quitted the Medusa, these seventeen men ex- 
erted themselves in collecting- whatever articles of pro* 
vision they could find; and they thus obtained a suffi- 
cient quantity of brandy, wine, biscuit, and bacon, to 
subsist them for a length of time. For forty-two days 
they remained peaceably on the wreck, hoping that as- 
sistance would arrive. Twelve of them then committed 
themselves to the winds and waves on a small raft, and 
were unfortunately lost. The fragments of their frail 
conveyance were found on the coast of the desert 
of Zaara. A single sailor, shortly after, madly at- 
tempted to reach the shore on a chicken-coop, and 
perished within half a cable's length of the wreck. 
Of the four who remained, one died in a few days. The 
three who were left, instead of clinging closer to each 
other, seemed to be inspired by the same fatal spirit 
that produced such horrible effects on the first of the 
rafts. '« These unhappy men occupied each a separate 
place, and never left it but to fetch provisions, which, 
in the last days, consisted only of a little brandy, tal- 
low, and salt pork. When they met, they ran upon each 
other, brandishing their knives. As, long as the wine 
had lasted, with the other provisions, they had kept up 
their strength perfectly well ; but as soon as they had 
only; brandy to drink, they grew weaker every day." 
Their increased ferocity may also, in a great measure, 
be attributed to the malignant effect of the spirits. At 
length, when they had been fifty-two days in this situa- 
tion, and when it was impossible for them to live more 
than forty-eight hours longer, they were saved by a ves- 
sel from Senegal, which had been despatched to en- 
deavour to recover from the Medusa some money and 
valuable effects, and which had been twice driven back- 
by contrary winds, after having performed a part of 
her voyage. 

R * *. 
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SUBJECT OF THE PLATE. 

FROM LOUD 1BYR0WS "PRISONER OF &HILLONS' 



"'HE faded, and so calm and meelc, 

So softly worn, so sweetly weak, 

So tearless yet so tender-^kind, 

And grieved for those he left behind 5 

With all the while <a cheek whose bloom 

Was as a mockery of the tomb; - 

Whose tints as grntly^unk away, 

Asa departing 1 rainbow's ray— • 

An eye of most transparent light, 

That almost made the dungeon wight 5 

And not a word of murmur — not 

A groan o'er his untimely lot, — 

A little talk of better day*, 

A little hope my Own to raise, 

For I was sunk in silence— lost 

In this last loss, of all the most ; 

And then the sighs he would suppress, 

Of fainting nature's feebleness, 

More slowly drawn, ffrew less and less : 

I listened; but I could not 'hear— 

I called, for 1 was wild with fear j 

I knew *twas hopeless, but my dread 

Would not be thus admonished ; 

I called, and thought! heard a sound— 

I btirst my chain with otie strong bound, 

And rushed to him : I found him not, 

J only lived m this black spot, 

/ only lived, / only drew 

The accursed breath of dungeon dew ; 

The last — the sole — the dearest link, 

Between me and the eternal brink, 

Which bound me to my failing race, 

Was broken in this fatal place '." 
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SONNET. 

IT seemVL fair foe, in humour like thine own, 
„ Careless, fantastic, elegant and bold — 
*Tlie hands of Nature, Beauty, Grace had thrown 
Together, all the charms our hearts that hold — 
Nature, her grand simplicity bestow'd, 
Beauty, thy features form'd. and lit thine eyes, 
Tuned thy warm voice; while still to Grace they owed 
The charm of movement, and the choice of size. 
Yet these alone had never won my heart, 
A heart beyond mere beauty's power to warm, 
They knew the bounds, where ail such power must part, 
Ana gave thee genius, as the master charm ! < 
Illumed thy pleasing form with peerless mind, 
A spell, which, while it beats, this wond'ringsoul must 
bind. ISIDORE. 

LOUISA—THE FLOWER OF THRTYNE. 
By the author of " Fanny the Fair* 

NOW rests the red sun, in his caves of the ocean, 

Now closed every eye. but of misery and mine, 
While led by the moon-beam, in fondest devotion, 

I dwell on her image, the flower of the Tyne. 
Her cheek far outrivals the rose's rich blossom, 

Her eyes the "bright gems of Gotconda outshine, 
The snow-drop, and lily, would die on her bosom, 

Consumed in her splendour, the flower of the Tyne. 

So charming each feature, so guileless her nature, 

The youths fondly gaze, and pronounce her divine, 
So witchingly pretty, so modestly witty.— 

My hearvs stolen sigh is the flower of the Tyne. 
Her aspect so noble, yet sweetly inviting, 

The Loves and the Graces her temples entwine; 
In manners, the saint and the syren uniting, — . 

Blooms lovely Louisa, the flower of the Tyne. 

Tho' fair, Caledonia, the nymphs of thy mountains, 
Tbo' graceful and straignt, as thy own silver pine, 

Tho 1 fresh as thy breezes, and pure as thy fountains, 
Yet fairer to me is the flower of the Tyne. 
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Tnis poor throbbing heart one whole offering: I give her, 
One temple to love be this bosom of mine, 

O smile on thy victim, Louisa!— for ever 
111 kneel at thy altar, thou flower of the Tyne ! 

Banks of the Ale, October, isis, ' 0. 9-— T. 

RED IS THE ROSE; 
A Dirge, written for the \Uh of June; 

How stately the oak that o'ershadows the Tay, .. 

Red is the rose, and bonny, O ! 
Now blasted its beauty, and left to decay, 

And the wild flowers are weeping o er Johnny, U. 

How gay to the pibroch they mustered that morn, 

Red is the rose, and bonny, O ! . 

The brave men of Athol, and heroes of Lorn, 

No warrior so gallant as Johnny, O. 

The flower of Braidalbin, the pride of his clan,. 

Red is the rose, and bonny, O ! 
The GaeTspurest blood in his manly breast ran, 

And led was the heart of my Johnny,. O. 

Bnt three little weeks— and I'm reft of the brave, 

Red is the rose and bonny. O ! 
The blase of his glory, now hallows his grave, 

And Albin is sad for my Johnny, O. 

They bid me be glad, on the day of his fame, 

Red is the rose, and bonny, O ! 
I'm proud of his valour, ana proud of his name, 

But my heart is a-breaking for Johnny, O. 

Yes—proud are the trophies that blazon our hall, 

Red is the rose, and bonny, O ' 
But the sad heart must sob, and the trembling tear 
foil, 

And I'll weep till I die, for my Johnny, O. 

On each coming morn, of my country's proud day* 

Red is the rose, and bonny, O f 
I'll plait a fine wreath by the oak of the Tay, 

A love-woven garland for Johnny, 
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Now, Atboi, thy wspdlnnjte Fll traverse nfcr> 

Red is the row. andtbonny, O ! 
And talk tp his. ghost, the poo/ victim of war, 

'Twin sweeten the rest or my Jofctony, O. 

October nth, 1818. #AKIA. 

MORNING THOUGHT. 

Oh the dreams of gay childhood are careless and 

sweet. 
Where flowers and soft music and butterflies meet, 
Where the woods are more green, and the meadows' 

more fair, 
Than the woods or the meadows of truth ever were ! ' * 

But the dreams of gay childhood are nothing- in soothe 
When match'd with the vision's of passionate youth ; 
Where all pleasures are raptures, which nought can. 

eweel, 
Their source, the, pure heaven of that eye loved so well. 
Then the flowers, -are the lilies that- bloom on that 

brow. 
And the music, that voice, which in. dreamt deigns 

to vow. 
And the bright varying blushes, so quickly, that fly* 
All the tints of the fair, summer fluttered outvie f k 

Oh Love ! if each captive and votary of thine 

Has visions, as soft and as lovely as mine, 

Who shall dare to dispute, that thou knovr'st to repay,. 

By the sweets of thy night, all the cares of thydavl * 

SIGHS. 
THERE is a Sigh— that, half suppressed, 

Seems scarce to heave the bosom.for $ 
It rises from the spotless breast, 

The first faint dawn of tender care. . . 

There is a sigh — so soft, so sweet, 
• 'It breathes not from tne lip of woe, 
*Tis heard where conscious lovers meet, 
Whilst yet untold, young, passions glow. 
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There-is a sigh — short, deep and strong, 

That on the lip of rapture dies ; 
It floats mild evening's shade along 1 , 
• When meet the fond consenting eyes. 

There is a sigh—that speaks regret, 

Yet seems scarce conscious of its pain, ' 

It tells of bliss remembered yet, 

Of bliss that ne'er must wake again. 

There is a sigh — that deeply breath'd 

Bespeaks the bosom's secret woe, 
It says, the flowers that Love had wreath'd, 

Are wither'd ne'er again to blow. 

There is a sigh— that slowly swells, 
Then deeply breathes its load of care, 

It speaks, that in the bosom dwells, 
T^at last worst pang, fond Love's despair. 

ALEXANDER G. • . .O. 



ADDRESS TO ELIZA 

OK THE DEPARTURE OF SUMMER, 

Or a Sequel to " The Invitation." 

TWA8 lately, Eliza, thy breast to adorn, 
Ipluckt the sweet bloom from the lilac and thorn ; 
That amid the fair tresses those braids now confine, 
A gay floral wreath I did fondly entwine 5 
That together o'er hills and thro' rallies we stray 'd, 
And their .verdant prolusion delighted survey'd ; 
While I hailed you my charmer! my heart s belov'd 

queen! 
My goddess and nymph of the wild sylvan scene ! 

Eliza, my dear, the enchantment is past ! 
AH nature now shrinks at the autumnal blast. 
The paths they are devious that lately we trod — 
The grove is not fresh; nor enamelt'd the sod— 
For Flora alas ! has withdrawn ber sweet sway $ 
And the pride of the woodlands is dying away. 
. Yet fairest of women ! within thee combin'd, 
All the beauties of Spring and of Summer I find; 
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On which tweet attractions enraptured I'll dwell, 
Regretless of all that now bids us farewell. 
Thy breath to inhale, as I steal the fond kiss— 
Ah ! where is the fragrance that's sweeter than this ; 
The myrtle, the pink, or the soft vernal air 
A may-morning oreathes, must not with it compare. 
*Thy tresses to me morfrlufcuriant shall seem, 
Than the boughs that with nectarines lusciously teem ; 
And as the fresh hue of thy cheeks I admire, 
Or lilies, or roses, ah can I desire ! 
No, Flora in vain all her treasures mijrht spread, 
To allure my fond gaze thus bew itching Iv led. 
Tho' Phoebus no longer his beam shall display, 
Thine eyes shall emit as effulgent a ray; 
And cheer'd by such splendour, I well may forego ' 
Every charm that awaits on the sun's fervid glow. 
I own 'tis a pleasure, sequestered to rove, 
And list to the chaunt that enlivens the grove; 
Yet thy voice — ah ! how much do its accents outvie 
The music of all the wing'd songsters that fly ! 
Eliza my fairest ! If thou art but near, 
*Tis Spring, or 'tis Summer with me all the year ; 
If absent, all nature's attractions they fail ; 
And Winter's dark glooms in my bosom prevail. 
Oh ! then thus for ever, may fancy take wing, 
And fly from the phantoms dull seasons might bring-, 
And thou be my goddess, all beauteous in mien ! 
My angel to bless this terrestrial scene! 
October 8, isi8. D. D . . .IT. 

STANZAS, 

Written after viewing an Execution for Murder at 
Dorchester, the vtth of July, 1818. 

WARN'D by the sullen knell from yon grey tower, ' 
Whose deep vibrations spread a general gloom, 

Pensive I ventured at th' appointed hour, 
To view the murd'rers ignominious doom ! 

Great was the throng whom different motives drew 
Around the soul-revolting scene of woe $■— 

I mark'd the wondering boy,-- -the maiden too, — 
And heads that showM full many. a Winter's snow ! 
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The whilst the wretch upon the platform knelt, 
And offer'd up warm orisons to heaven, 

That all his load of wrath-deserving guilt 
Might, by a gracious Saviour, be forgiven 5 — 

Still as the treacherous calm that ushers in 
The "dreadful concert of the warring spheres, 

Stood the spectators of th' appalling scene — 
Nor few, I hope, were pity s beav'nly tears ! 

But when suspended from the tree he hung, 
And one convulsive throe told life was o>r ; 

A shriek from all the awe-struck crowd up-sprung. 
That thrill'd the very threads of my heart's core : 

Homewards I turn'd as died the last long knoll — 
And when the dead man's crimes to thought recurr'd, 

I trembled for the disembodied soul, 
Till blue-ey'd Hope's celestial strains I heard 5— 

c What mortal's bold, unholy tongue presumes 
. To pass eternal sentence on the dead ? 
That power, who such prerogative assumes, — 
Who erst on Calvary 8 awful summit bled, — 
May look in mercy, where his ashes rest, 
Ana give him peace perennial with the west.* 



A PARODY 

ON 
"TO BE, OR WOT TO BE." 
TO write, or not to write? that is the question? 
Whether tis better with a»pen to scribble 
The flights and fancies of outrageous nonsense, 
Or to lay down the quill and cease to trouble 
The patience of the world? To write, to scrawl; 
And oy that scrawl to say we utter all 
The horrid stuff! The thousand foolish whimsies 
That labour in the brain ' 'tis a deliverance 
Devoutly to be wish'd. To write, to scrawl- 
To scrawl— perchance to blot ! ah ! There's the rub ! 
For, on a stricter view, what blots may come 
When we have scribbled all the paper o'er, 
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Must give us pause ! There's the respect 
That stops the weak presumptuous hand of foofo. 
For who would bear the sneers and scorns of 'wit f ' 
The critic's laugh, the learned pedant's railing, < 
The spurns and insolence of common seu&ie? . - - 
The jokes of humour, and the repartee, 
When he himself mignt hisouietus make. . . 
With mere ^)laak paper ? Who would hisses hear, 
Or groan and sweat at souiid of Catcall's sqdealc, 
But that the itch of writing* for the stage 
Puzzles the will, the j udg merit leads astray, 
And makes Us rather risk all ridicule, - 
Than shun the muses and forbear to rhyme. 
' Ambition thus makes asses of us all ! 
And tfcjus each empty fettow^ void of genius, 
Js tempted to imagine he's a poet ; 
And Petitsltfaitres, of great skill in dressing', 
Even from the favorite mirror turu away, 
To gain the name of author . 
Soto, October, Uis 8ANGRABO» 



\: ...A FBAfiMfiNT. 

Twas sweet to sit .beneath thine eye, 
And in its lustre softly sig-h, 

Ashamed, afraid, yet meat, — 
To feel its wild beams seek my heart, 
And read what words could ne!er impart, 

Then sun it ihto'rest : 

It was a calm, so soft, jso deep, 
It felt like infants' summer sleep, 

Within their mothers' arms.; 
A slumber which a kiss might break, 
Love's lightest breath might hid awake, 

To sweet, yet dread alarms! 

PSYCHE. 

END OF VOL; II. 

J. ArlUt, Print*!-, London. 
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